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INTRODUCTION 


IHINK It may be justifiable, m the compara 
tively limited space available fof'this Inlio 
duction, to depart from the usual plan of giving 
boitie consider ible loom to a general account 
of the authoi and of his woiks Such accounts ' 
arc ed'iily ancssililc in the case of Diyden, while '•the 
bpti Liil suhjccl of htb diamatic pioduciion has, in piopoitioii, 
O! i upitd but a small pail of Uiem Moicovei, the piesent 
wtilet has had otiasion of late yeais to eKtcndhis know 



' 01 these, besides the notites in gencial histones of knglish 
liUiiilvuc, ind 111! iniltii in the standwd edition by ' 5 cotl*\iovistd 
by ilic pusini uniir, wuli some coiicaions fincl iddiUons, f din 
hiiii'li, iSSi 1893), tho following may be niciitioncd Beljame, A , 
/e tl /« ilemmtx dt £e(iies m AngltiDte (Pans, Iffifi), 
CiiUitis, J t lunlon, an aitiilt. in the Quarterly Retaew foi 1878, re 
prnittd in Aimiyt and Studu^ (Ibondon, 1895) , Garnett, E , 7 /« 
Aii 0/ Diydea (London, 1895), Gossc, E., EiglUienth CeiUuiy 
t ititaHUi (London, 1&89), Mmto, W, aitiile in EneychyuEia 
El , ChnsUe, W B , Intioduction, an admiiahle one, 
to tilt “Globe" Biyden (laindon, 1870) , also the piesent writer’s 
“ Diyden "in EugluA Jlleite/Ziittrt {London, 1881), and articles on 
the subject — not identical with each other — lu Chambers’s Emych 
ieedta, and Cyelopacha ^ English LUtiature. This last, published 
in 1901, represents the latest icsolts of souje five and twenty years' 
reading of Diyden It should bo needless to sw that, for the 
Dramatic Works, the passages concerning them inDi Ward’s ATwftwj/ 
«/ English ^ratsatie /Tteratuie (2nd ed , London, 1899), ate 
indispensabfl Smee this /nticduclton was wutten, a nseful mono, 
graph by Mr L N. Chase has appeared on J%s English JBeroic 
Elay (New York, 1903)* «t 

* As It happens^ 1 began my own studies of Diyden with thyiiaya, 
and in the year 1876 sent an arucle on them to the late Sir George 
Grove, then editor of Maemi/fans MSgaunt Ha did not disap 
prove It, but thought that the pubhc would ^ot care for the subject 
It afterwards formed the nucleus of a senes of four lectures vyhloh. I 
delivered on Drydeu at the Eoyal InsUtulion uj the sgnng of i88e> 
astheseln turn did ofiheiSmfew which I wrote for MiTbhn Motley-, 
and whith proovued me thenonoui of le^aditing Spnti'« adiHnn. 
vnL, 1. 
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Icd^e of seventeenlli-centnry tlrunia, with tlu* result K a 
conviction that something more than the usuallmoks <'oiit.iin 
may .he said — not witlioui advantage— on iis critical fortunes, 
and on Dryden’s connection with them. A slight sketch ol 
"his life,' and a full dated list” of the dramatic works, will 
probably sufHce inslc.id of the usual dilation.' 

The exact state ot the English dramti at the time when 
Dryden began to contribute to it, and the precise natiuc 
and rehilions of the phenomena presented by it during tlie 

* Drydun, Jjoin August 9, 1631, did nol btgm lilcraiy woik (ex- 
cepling the juvenile lines on Lord IIasling,’s death, ami a lew other 
things, ot which the ‘•Ciomwell” epicedo is the only oia of ini 
poi tance) till the Resioialion. Bui he seems, fiom a note 01 I'epys's, 
to have come up fiom Cambiklgc with a poclical reputiliun ; ami 
theiiiew deleimination of inleiest to the icopening the.u re rapidly 
drew him with it. After alteinaling between poems and plays ftn a 
few yeais, he sealed wholly to the Inllci foi more than a doacn 
(1667-1680), and dciivcd no small piofil horn a legular conned ion 
with the King’s House. The great political s.itiies luising oiil ol 
die Popish Plot, and the task-woik imposed on him by the ceonoiiii- 
cal James, diew him giadually away from playwiiiing llul on liis 
discstala^slimcnl and disciidowmcnl for Nnnjiuitig iil the Uesloiation, 
he reluriled f o itfot a time, and nol too Imlimalely. The faihu'e 
of hi* last play, Aoo« Triumphant, helped, no doubt, to semi him lo 
the more congenial work of lionslating Vivgil, awl the veiy iniieb 
moic imporiiuit and valuable comiiosition ol Ids /'hd/ej, Bui fui 
thirty years and more he was a pUywiighi, .mil dining )i.ui of ihom 
• a playwright only t while his connection wiili the .siiigu, in i>io 
logue and epilogue-writing, wn.s only lerminnlcd by his deaih on 
May I, 1700, just before wTncii he had written a .Smii'ai’ P/atf/ur lo 
celebrate the opening of the new conluiy. 

» List of Dryden’s plays (dates of publicBtion) i— 

TTu wad Gallant, i66(3)-9. of Innoience, 1074. 

The Rival Ladies, 1664. Aiirengieh, 1676. 

The Indian Queen, 1665, AU for Low, 1678. 

The Indian £mperot , i66y. iimberham, 1678. 

Sir Martin Mar-alt, 1668. CBdipif^ (with Lee), 167?. 

SeerellMe or the Maiden Queen, Troilus and Cressidu, 1679. 

1668, The SMnish Friar, 1681. 

J 'fte Tempest, 1670. The Duke of Guite (with Lee), 

'"yrannie Love, 1670. ' 1683. 

An JSvening's Love, or The Albion and Albanira, 1685. 

'Moek Aitrologer, lirjl. ' Don Sebastian, ityn. 

The Cong nest of Granada, 7672, Amphitryon, 1690. 

* Marrtagp h la Mode, l&Ti, King Arthur, 

The Assignation, 1673. Cleomenes, 16O*, 

Amboym, I673. Love Triumphant, 1694. ** 

1 Iptrodiftuons to the seveial Jjlays here given will be found pra* 
fixed ^ (hem, aaeiSnal in the series. 
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|.ln'’i.v vea's of his activity as a playwright, are questions 
01 ' vvbtch there is still room for much treatment. Tha? 
theie once was, and peihaps 'still is generally, a tendency 
to make rather too sharp a severance between the drama ^ 
which held the stage at the closing of the theatres, and that 
which tame to occupy it at their opening, is a thing not in 
the least surprising. It is convenient, and therefore tempting, 
to assume these rapid transformation-scenes in litetsdiure. 
Moreove^jtliere is hardly any period in the whole range of 
literary history at which, in verse, in prose, at^ in drama 
alike, such a rare and such a rapid metamorphosis did take 
place as at the Restoration in England. And there is 
pethaps no single instance of a writei who brings out this , 
meUmorphosis in all three forms 10 the same exten^as ‘ 
Diyden himself does. Compare his verse with Milton’s or ' 
Chamberlayne’s ; his prose with Ilrowne’s j his drama with * 
Syirley's, to take in each case characteristic survivals of^ 
the older types, and the diffeience is striking enough. - 
Yet —for we must not make excursion beyond our present 
subject— it is very easy to bo too much struak it, 
and still easier to assign it to wrong, or at least over- 
valued, causes. , Part of the old false evaluation lias, 
especially since the publication of the Masiterof Pelerhottse’s 
excellent History, become almost impossible to sustain, 
except by mere ignorance. That Charles II. saw French, 
tragedy and comedy during his exile, liked them (especiallyi 
the comedy), and when he came home told people to 
write things resembling them, used to be said, and may 
perhaps have been believed, by some of the people who 
said it, to be a complete account of the facts. That it is 
not a complete account of them — that it is, looked at in 
one way, just not all false, and, looked at in another, only 
in a very sftiall degree true, must by degrees forte itself 
on most careful students of the subject, But one niu^ 
Undoubtedly have been familiar for a long time with the 
documents, and ^ave been acciistomed accurately to com- 
pare their dates, before appredpting the questions of tbe^ 


Heroic Tragedy and the new Comedy of Manners. 

The Tragedy presents two sides for consideration— its phas^ 
? of sentiment and machinery as tragedy, and itSi? vehicle of 

taymed vorse. The fornaef can only be gmsidehed witil 

_ 
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profit when it is taken in connection with its kiinlved, ihc 
Hcioic Poem and Heroic Romance, 'fliis was tlio tiutli 
Ihjf seasoned the old mistake (as it was in gieat pan; of 
, regai-ding plays like Tyrannic Love and The Conquest oj 
Granada-^ d^ecxj>)lijat(pns of the tragedy of Coineille aiul 
JRacine, and of the romance of Calpicnedc and Mile, 
do Scuddr_^. This in small degiee they might be ; but in a 
larger they were independent carryings out of the 
same principles and ideas which had prompted the others. 
The Italia% criticism of the Renaissance, partly from the 
difficulty of accommodating ancient ciitical doctrines to the 
craving for romance, had excogitated the idea of a “ heroic" 
fiction which was not Tiagedy, nor bound by the strict ruleamf 
drs.ina, which was not Epic, nor bound by the stiict rules of 
the poem, but which loosened and at the same time adjusted 
both, with an eye to such work as that of I leliotlorus. The 
Heroic Poem, in short, and the Heroic Romance weie both, 
if we may put it in the language of the stable, “ out of" the 
^ji<Mjj^“by" the JEthiopica, 

Btt iC hfts been part of the history of the drama, in ancient 
and still more in modern times, to absorb and mnpat ate al) 
forms of literature. As the fahl/au became lire farce, the 
SainPs Life and Scripture Miracle the modem drama of 
action, the allegorical poem the Morality, so did the “ Heroic " 
narrative generate the “ Heroic * play. Of " Heroic " Itself 
many explanations have been given and many more might 
be (devised; but the simplest, the easiest, and the most 
fruit&l seems to be this — ^thal the Hero, or of course heroine, 
takes the place of the Action, and so supplies a more flexible 
unity of life-interest. The '‘heroic" sentiment, which is so 
important, and latterly so distinguishing, is more obscure in 
its origin ; but I believe it to have been (at least sometimes) 
due to anxiety on the part of those who felt th't they were 
lellnquishicg the support, at the same time as they freed 
themselves from the hamper, of the three older Unities. 
And when these were replaced, the sentimental hunger had 
grown by the provisiisn of Us object, and refiised to be 
neglected , 

The Heroic poem and romance bad considerably atitid- 
paled 'the play in England itself, Of the romanite, 
fhough it has never beep widely known, trustworthy 
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accounts do exist, especially that of Professoi Raleigh^ in 
his Modern Novel. Of the poems, in the general neglect* 
of minor mid-Caroline poetry, veiy little notice has been 
taken, though Chambeilayne’s Pliaronnida, the best ’of 
all, has always attracted the adnmation of good judges 
who have known it, and though Davenant’s Gondiberl 
is better than it is the fashion to think or say. Of otheis 
it would not be proper to speak here ; but they exist in 
some numbers, and those who choose to seek for them will 
not have much difficulty in finding. Most of these minors 
‘ have indeed little ment ; but they show the niSlts, It had 
directed itself, in their case, out of the proper line, which 
was not to be reached till the novel itself was discoveied 
and practised. But it was vindicating its existence after 
a fashion i and the same vindication was achieved by i!he 
Heroic Play. That play, however, in English, was powerfully 
determined by another accidental cause which also has not 
always bean duly recognised. 

The “ Heroic ” — which, though the origin of tlie names isj 
different, coincides pretty exactly with the “classical,”-iri?<|K>ch', 
play is notoriously written in ihymed AlexSandtines ; ana ill 
was once taken for granted, and is still held by some, that 


for this reason) and practically fbi this reason only, the! 
English Heroic Play was written in rhymed decasyllabics.' 
This is a still less exquisite song than the other. That thel 


French example had no influence at all, no reasonable personl 
will maintain. But there is fail cumulative evidence to show 
that if there had been no Fiench influence at all, the change* 
would equally have taken place. ^ 


For the set of F.nglish taste towards the rhymed decasyl- 


lable had been moro and more marked for some forty years 
before “ the submitted fasces of the main," escorted Charles 


II, to his iftcovered and repentant kingdom. This taste 
made Waller perform that feat which appeared to the thrfee 
succeeding generations to amount to a “discovery of tho- 
sweetness of En^ish verses." It induced Ben Jonson to 
pronounce the couplet the most petfect form of verse, But 
most of all it caused couplets themselves, and couplet 
passages, to crop up in English plays long before the 
Kestoration, in a fashion, and with an appeal, quhe different 
from those of the rhymes, yrhich, in Shiakeapeam and his 
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fellows, mark the close of a scene or call the attention of the 
«.udicnce to some striking point,' 

Moreover, the conquest of the coujilet, as usually happens, 
was facilitated and almost invited by the disoiganisation 
' and corruption of the existing medium of blank verse. The 
rise and flourishing of this in its dramatic form — for it was 
only when this latter was in its decadence that Milton 
established the non-dramatic form, probably in permanence 
— been rapid and brilliant equally beyond example. 
Indeed, the thirty years between the appeaiance of 
TamburlaiHe and the death of Shakespeare practically 
included all its best days. The tendency towards the 
redundant syllable, which even Shakespeare himself latterly 
displays, became more marked in Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and was itself dangeious. And the system of broken lines 
and of almost unlimited “equivalence” which Shakespeare 
had perfected, required very unusual skill to carry it out — 
skill which was probably still more heavily drawn upon by 
changes of pronunciation and vocabulary. At any rate, the 
I rha^eststle into which English dramatic versification had 
! fall * by and daring the reign of'Charles I. is a fact whicli 
' admits of no dispute, and which would almost by itself 
suffice to explain the alacrity with which the lightening and 
^'supporting couplet was welcomed. Nor was it a question 
of mere form. Again the astonishing rapidity, force and 
volume of the great Elisabethan drama bad comparatively, 
soon exhausted itself. Its glorious liberty required noj 
small steering power of genius to guide it ; and when that? 
was lacking, ffie defects of unrestrainedness, of bombast and 
'the like, did certainly manifest themselves. Alike in the 

' See, as an example open to eveiwbody, the passage quoted in 
Mr Arher's edition of TAi Rthtarsal from Quarles’s Virgin Widov) 
(X649). It could be laigely amplified from the play* itself (to be 
found in the third vol. of Dr Grosart’s edition of Quarles), which 
'^(ftciliates between prose, blank verse, and rhyme, but with an obvious 
determination towards the latter. Even more remarkable, though 
at first sight less decisive, arc the still earlier ^ays of Goffe [1631 
onwards), where foe staple,is blanlc, but the author “ drops mfo” 

^ rhyme by a sort of irmsistible inipulse when he wants to declaim. 
These ace out of-the-way writers, Sut ft would be possible, and would 
not be futile, to ariange an anthology fiom many playwi;ighl& 
between iSJO and ififio, showing the set of the tide, and the 
ffiffeteobn of the t^ew Stamp of couplet from the old. 
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gveiter and more poetical work of Ford, and in the leaser 
and less poetical work of Davenanf (in his> early tiagedies; 
ana buckling-, mere blood-and-lhunder, mere horror-mongfcr- 
ing, reappears. While, on the other hand, in the less fix- 
travaganl work of Shirley, there appears, as there had 
already appeared to a less extent in that of Massinger, 
distinct reminiscence, whether conscious or unconscioins, of 
the work of earlier miters. As compared with all thig,the 
Heroic Tragedy — with its peculiar sentimental declamation ; 
its abundant but, so to spealc, regulated. bloodshed ; its 
machinery, which might be supernatural, but ftust obey a 
certain etiquette ; and its sword-and-buckler play of love- 
casuistry or argument, abundantly rattled with rhyme — 
came as fresh, as comparatively refined, and (until it too 
palled, which it did even more rapidly) as a distinct impr(?ve- 
ment and reform. 

The state and the history of Comedy present a spectacle 
I not so much of reaction as of continuous development. Here 
also there has, as it seems to me, been a mistake, though of 
a slightly different kind. It has been often disputed {^Lt^Uier 
Eiherege or Wycherley deserves the erddit of being the 
founder of Restoration drama, meaning thereby comedy. I 
should be inclined first to bracket Shadwell with both, and, 
secondly, to question the right of any of the three to any- 
thing but a fairly important cairying further of stages already 
some way advanced. A cause of error may perhaps be 
found hole in tbe much greater familiarity of readers with 
Shakespeare, Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher than 
with writers like Middleton, Rowley, Shirley, and Brome. 
Shakespeare’s own comedies are poles asunder from those 
of any of the three writers just mentioned, but then they are 
things by themselves. Jonson’s, when he relies most on 
Uie “humoift-” system, are nearer, and in Bartholomew pair 
very near, but still differentiated by their much greater lack of 
" modernity.” The comedies of the Twins, though far less* 
ethereal than Shakespeare’s, are also, in a kind, romantic 
comedy, of the same genus as bis, though of a different and 
inferior species. But Middleton and Rowley, old-fashioned ' 
as" they are, still approach much closer to pure un- 
adulterated comedy of manners— to ,the holding up of the 
mirror, not so much to pdj'e nature as to soqety. And 
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Rvcjpie and Shiiley cairy this pioress fiuthev yet. Tfte 
^paragui Garden has a great deal of it ; Hyde Park and 
The Ball \\Kv^ more. Indeed, Hyde Park is almost staitling 
in Its modernity, with the race run almost on the stage, and 
the betting, and the rest of it. Now, these were all well 
anterior to the closing of the theatres. When they leopcned, 
Shirley’s natural force was too much abated for him to cany 
the y^tter further, and his latest plays are interesting, but 
out of date. The dramatists of the mteival, however, as we 
may call that small and not very highly distinguished but 
fai from negligible group, of whom the chief repiesentatives 
were Lacy and Wilson, maintained the tradition. Lacy’s 
Old Troop is almost daringly contemporaiy and positive ; 
and Wilson’s extiemely remaikable Cheats and Pro- 
JeeforSi while showing the influence of Jonson almost as 
much as does Shadwell, obey it in the Barihoiomew Fair 
direction almost as much as in that of Every Man i»t his 
^Humour. 

Such was the state of the stage, and such the influences at 
worl^jipon It, when Dryden began his dramtilic work. For 
comedy, Avhich he' at first attempted, he admitted himself to 
have no decided genius ; and the peculiar condition of it 
which we have just outlined was not very favourable, even 
to that almost supei human craftsmanship which generally 
enabled him not only to take up but to better any instruc- 
i tion on any pattern. He evidently saw that in the re- 
l presentation of manners and society I.iy the future of 
I comedy ; but manners and society themselves had clianged 
remarkably dnring the twenty yeais’ interlunium of the foot- 
lights ; and it is matter of accepted biography that Dryden 
himself was not much of a man of society. Neither was the 
dialogue of repartee, which brought to the comedy of 
manners sb important a reinforcement, and wh'Sh Was un- 
djjnbtedly to a great extent studied after MoUere, his special 
'•forte ; his guns were father too heavy for that. It is not 
therefore surprising that The Wild Gallant^ his first attempt, 

I was a dead failure to begin with, and even after revision and 
' Barbara Palmer's support, remains no masterpiece. 1 sttll’ 
think it a little bettei than it has generally been tltought, 
perhaps ncu: always on direct acquaintance ; but .nobody 
, ttOuld call It gooi ‘ 

I '1, . t 
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It -vfas probably not an accident which made Dvyden in 
his second play, The Rival Ladies, deseil comedy foi tiagi- 
comedy. The fancy for thyme in tragedy (w. suprd) had 
aheady made itself evident, though it had not got the upper 
band; and Diyden was aheady quite conscious of his 
stiength ill rhyme. Except as an excicise in the kind and 
(partly) in the medium,' this play has no interest ; but it is 
notewoithy that some of his best comic work, notably that 
in Mai riage d la Mode, is connected with a serious plot. 'Tif, 
howevei, these two plays only had stood to his name in 
drama, we should not only have had nothing to dl 9 with him 
in this series, but he would have occupied no serious position 
at ail as a dramatist. The Indian Emperor, his third 
independent ventvne (Ins fourth if we count that collaboration 
in The Indian Queen, which led to it) is a very different 
matter. Ileie he partly took up and partly invented, in the 
fashion so frequent with him, a new and for a lime a very 
popular though, perhaps, only aseconcUiatc Kind. 

The Indian Empieror, Tyrannic Love, and the two Conquests 
of Gsanada form— for Aurengzebe, though stiictly, speaking 
'1 “heroic" play, is apait from and above* the kind— the 
main body of Diyden’s contributions to that kind itself. 
Now that I have, as I bad not yet done twenty years ago, 
read most, if not all, of their companions, I am more 
convinced than ever that they aie almost the only heroic 
plays worth reading, except by the historical student of 
literature. And they are very well worth reading. I wish I 
could give the whole of them here. Their faults aie indeed 
j extremely obvious. More perhaps than any other kind, they 
I axe arti/leial, -with an artifice that is at once conventional, 

I complicated and — which even very complicated and conven* 

[ tional things need not be — unnatural to the last degree. Only 
la little— though certainly I think that little — of tins un-nature 
belongs to the rhymed form in itself. But the rudimehtari- 
ness of the argument for rhyme which Dryden, than whom' 
a greater master df argument has hardly ever existed, him- 
self uses in the Essay of RramathsPoesy, gives this case 
completely away, and we need say no more «f it. Incidentally , 

< In the discussions about piiuiity in using tliy me it has sometimes 
been forgotten how' early The Rival Ladm is. It wa(L probably 
acted late in 1663, Certainly early la 1664. 
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hovever, llie ihyme docs more haini thaii it need ueces' arily 
.dofby encomaKhtg, on the one hand, tlie sinjjlosiiLk bouts 
of ifichoHiyikia which IjuiIci jiarodicd so dclijjhtfully in his 
Cat and and on the other the ft! tide. The lounci, 
beside its inevitable sug'jeslimi of the Indicious, which even 
the unihymcd giavity of the Check oiiginals docs not always 
escape, has, in English at least, the fiirlhei disadvantage of 
di awing" special attention to the anomaly of the rhyme itself. 
Th^liatter, escaping this last to some estent, and even allhrd- 
ing scope for some .idiniiablc poeuy, ticacheiously invites 
the substimtion of ihetoric for that very poetiy, and sptus 
the writei on to exaggerated hyiieihole, bombast, and lant. 
The “ machinery,’’ which even in its own day seemed absurd 
tOi^ihiewd judges, seems muchmoie so now. And the staple 
of*sentiment, with its builesquc of that late chivahyofthe 
Amadis type, which was itself vciy noaily a biiilesque of the 
earliei and real thing, not only h.id its own dtuigeis, but 
curiously and yet natuially enough tempted authors lo 
Indulge in /J/Kjywnw-tragic entnage and violent action, to 
give fijgl or seasoning lo what would olherwiso have been the 
imolciatlc deal at pliilaiuleiing, and “ I’hdbus,” and Court- 
of-t.ove philosophy. 

Never, peiliaps w.as there a belter example of what ean 
and what can not be done by consiiminaie eraltsmanship in 
the teeth of artistic erior. That .Shakespeai'c would have 
transfoimecl the heroic play, as he transformed everything he 
touched, is quite possible. Drydeu could not transform it 
altogether, but he did with it, in the old phrase, “ what a 
tnan of mould might," and he showed, in the doing, of what 
a mighty mould, he was, With a certain adaptability of 
temperament, and some little variety of expeiience in 
liteiature, it is easy, even with The Indian Eniferor, easier 
with Tyrannic Love, and easiest of all with The^ Conquest oj 
Granada to “ get the atmosphere,” to submit to the con- 
^ diliona, and to drive at full speed with the poet in his dis- 
tinctly wild but still calculated career. E\en when Almeria 
hectors her suitors, her sister, her rival, her conquerors, and 
everybody; even when Maxiipin makes n cushion of his 
assassin, and stabs it now and then to keep it quiet os he 
perorates ; even when Almanzor makes Dr^wcansir not s< 
much a crricature as a faded plmtograph — it i? not impofr 
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Riblfi to gulp the sense of the ludu tons, iinrl puisue the Iriumpli 
of lempesuioiis petticoat-woiship and loisteiing de< lanialion' 
And theicaie passages wheic no gulp is necessaiy. I am 
not myself foiul of the ihcatie, but I should hkc to see tme 
of these plays acted. The veiy boaids might dissolve in 
laugh ter at the fiist scene oi two ; but if this danger could be 
surmounted, I do not see why Valeria’s modem lepiesenta- 
tive — let us hope she might have a tithe of Nelly’s well- • 
attested rhaim — should not speak the famous epilogue 
(softened, of course) in a tempest and torient of cheeis. 

Still the stimulant was at once too hot, too*heady, and 
ttoo aitificial to continue its attraction lor any but somewhat 
lunrefined palates. Even if it had been otherwise, Dryden 
himself was too indefatigable in the quest of literary 
excellence to be content with one thing. Always, m creation 
and criticism alike, he was forsaking that which was behimk 
and pressing on to that which was before. Nor are tlierd 
many things of the kind more Interesting than the transition 
from The Conquest of Granada through Aurangsebe to AU 
for Love. We are now Lo exhibit all these pieces tjOie, and 
need therefme say the less about them ; but the piinqipal 
points of the exhibition may properly be picked up and set 
out. 

Aurengsebe exhibits the “heroic” scheme with its furor 
pociicu'i still active in the good sense, but discarding very 
much of the " white-satin and hair-down ” convention of the 
earlier model. The famous passage which everybody knows, 
and which is one of the veiy apices of the second poetic 
k range in English, gives, as it weie, the key-note of the whole, 
la grave “criticism of life” not oblivlscent of youth and its 
npassions. The author has no need of the singlestick clatter 
W the couplet to excite his audience. Though he retains the 
couplet itseff, he, as again everybody knows, proclaims his 
approaching relinquishment of it, and in the play itself has 
frequent recourse to enjambemeni or overlapping— that« 
invaluable devicS which not only sofiens and muffles the 
clatter itself, but restores to some extent, while keeping 
rhyme, the sentence-liberty of the unrhymed verse-para- 
graph in regard to sense, and its varied pause and ihylhm- 
imit in regard (o sound The vnienfi^ as Dante 

has it, is once more mairied to the superbia and 
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tlic,lolal lesnlt is an e'creedingly fine piece of work, s’lill, 
'[leihapt., with a faint touch of totoco aljoul it, but u'tlcciniufj 
Ihfs by the mixture of piquancy and giavity which the touch 
ffives 

In AH for Love the divoice fiora the couplet is complete ; 
and though the story of “the laughing queen that held the 
woild’s great hands" lends itself to the retention of some- 
thinjtflike the heioic tone, the influence of Shakespeare, 
returning to the height of flood which it had maiked in the 
Eisay of Dramaiu Poety, has swept away almost all the 
|-Heroic rubEish and lococo. Evetyone, since the first in- 
justices of the Romantic revolt, has noticed the extraordinary 
inteiest of the comparison with Antony and Cleopatra itself ; 
bulf 1 am not sure that justice has been generally done to the 
imitation, far below the original as it stands, and, indeed, 
elects to stand. Dryden’s knowledge of the limitations of 
his own great powers, quite as much as any mistaken 
critical theorisings at the moment, would always have pre- 
vented his attempting the vast chronicle-swcop of that 
originat-— the most remarkable instance perhaps of that 
English speciality* the Chi onicle-play. Nor did those powers, 
gieat ns they weie, permit him to emulate the splendour and 
the poignancy of the passion between “ Egypt” and Antony. 
But, with a success as great as his audacity and its due 
reward, he has thrown the matter, or so much of it as he 
chose and was able to take, into a new form almost as 
suitable to the subject, in its reduction of bulk and tempei , as 
any form could possibly be. The result is no longer quite 
divine poetiy, but it is gigantic in the manner of the good 
giants, And the instrument by which it is mainly effected is 
of all but the first inteiest. The only explanation — or rather 
in Hume’s phrase, "pushing back of our ignoiance a little 
further” — in the matter of the decay of the English serious 
dfama, is that nobody for 250 years has been able to write 
'reaUy satisfactory blank versefor the purpose. How far tlris, 
in its turn, is connected with the fact that iviilton set a stamT 
ae yet uheffated, and apparently ineffaceable, on blank verse 
itself dnd that Miltdh’s genius was essendaHy anti- dramatic, 
is a quesSon tempttngf but to be resisted. Dryden, well as 
. he knew ‘aifd mudi as be adroiied Milton» w^s old enough 
a-td bel in ‘'immvine” from his iafluence,<and 
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lie tastiioneci, in All for Ijrve^ a scheme of blank ve^se 
which siiikes me as bettei suited foi diam.i than any that'' 
has followed it, but which, somehow 01 other, nobody hhs 
been able to follow with any success. “ 

1 With All for Love Diydon had reached, not ineiely as it 
may seem to some, the summit of his achievement in 
tragedy, but, as is haidly contestable, the limit of his 
expeiimentsin it. His collaboration with Lee in TheDi^eoj 
Guise, like that earhei one m CEdifus, pioduced some of his 
own finest work in passages, but gave no whole that can be 
called his; and Ttoilus and Cressida, thougff not, as a 
Shakespearian adaptation, by any means so objectionable as 
the again eailier Tetnfest, shows the way in which consum- 
mate work may not be dealt with, almost as distinctly^as 
All for Love points to that in which it may. When, un'&ei 
force majeure, Dryden resumed play-writing after the 
Revolution, the two great tragedies (or serious diamas) of 
Don Sebastian and Cleomenes reach a very high level of 
excellence ; indeed, Don Sebastian, which accordingly wo 
here give, has often been, and still is somelinics,.he!ll to be 
his best tragedy. Hut thoie is no furthbr piogiessioji in 
scheme and equipment, and the chief reversion — the comic 
scenes in Don Sebastian — will hardly be considered by 
many men an impiovement Moreover, fine as aie these 
two, Don Sebastian was not popular at fiist, and Chomenes, 
political causes working against it, never became populai at 
all. Nor can the whole blame be pul upon paitisanship. 
Di7den had maintained, on the whole, the Cornelian tradi- 
tion of relying on Admiration as a tiagic passion; younger 
dramatists like Otway, Lee, and Southerne were paitly 
falling back upon Aristotle, paitly adapting Racine, m their 
reliance upon Pathos, which Dryden never succeeded in, 
and seldom'attempled. 

We must now trace the line of his comedy as we have 
traced that of his tragedy. A good deal of it is tra^-e 
comedy; but the two stiands are rarely interwoven with 
much art, and the comic portions have seldom secured ntoie 
than Ivda^'arm appioval. In that, howfcvei, of The Maiden 
(2ueen,Ms fourth complete play. Dryden did succeed in 
hitting on a situation, and (according to his wonf) making i 
something like his own, though ho borrowed rt’oiiglnally. 
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Shakespcfire had be<>iin, in the iniincirial instancek of 
'Rosalind and Orlando, Beatrice and Bciioduk, the rcjire- 
bc'ntalion of a piiit of lovers who dis[jnise their affeition 
under cover of banter, if they do not nctiiiiUy fall in love in the 
mere process of skirmishing. Fletcher, as he did ivilli so 
many of b hakes peare’s things, took this up, treated it witli a 
good deal less poetry, but still kept some oven of that. 
Ali))0St all the Restoration dramatists revived it eagerly 
from Fletcher ; but Dryden gives to bis couples a sonie- 
vifhat kindlier cast than most of his contemporaries trouble 
themselves^ to bestow, and with it a curious spice of 
individuality Even The Wild Gallant shows this in Con- 
stance and Loveby ; but there is no comparison between 
tbfs pair and the Floriniel and Celadon of The Mtutkn 
(jiJteen. Florimel was played by Nell Gwyii, and if “Mrs 
Ellen” gave some of her own well-attested f.ist ination to the 
pait, the part certainly supplied no small opportunities for 
its display. 

The two next comedies. Sir Martin MaraiU and Clf it is 
to he tallad comedy) The TempeU, are clonljly unoriginal, the 
(iblignlions to M6liiiie and Shakespeare itoing com plicated by 
collalioration with the Duke of Newcastle and Uavenant 
Bui The Mock Astrologer, though again an mliiptation (from 
the Spanish through the French), conlain.s a new and 
mainly original version of the same pair in Wildblood and 
Jacintba. For some years Dryden was very busy with 
heroic plays ; but in xbya came his best comedy, Marriage 
d la Mode, and his worst, Tho Assignation, The former is 
given here, and we need therefove say the less about it. Of 
the latter nobody has ever been able to say much good.* 
Another gap of some years, filled by the eccentric but far 
from despicable State of Innocence (the well-known if not 
well-read “ tagged ” dramatisation of Paradise iasf), and the 
^wo gyeat tragedies Aitrengeebe and All for Love, ushered, in 
' the very’ same year with this last, a most questionable 
companion to it in the shape of LimherHam, the hysistraia 

I * Theauthorinftnaged, however, logo lowerslillin Amioyna, whJtih 
only deserves a note to the effect that it is a mete pkee de cinon^ 
stance, botched up to incite odium against the Dutch. The- comic 
saenes ate^^he vulgarest, the tragic lie most ciudely aattagic that 
iDtyden av'et wrote. 
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of Dfyden'h theatie, and like the Lyshtrata (ihoiiyh ^ 
below It) by no means so tiiumusing as it is iinbliislimg. In 
fact, Langbdinc (whose approbation, howcicr, is discounted 
by the double fact that he was nothing ot a ciitic and veiy 
much of an enemy of IJiydeu) declared it the author's best 
comedy. Some fight might be made for this on the giound 
that its two chief rivals. Marriage d la- Moife and The 
Spanish Friar, axe not unniiligatedly coinit, and that, st/me 
common material of faice and fabliau matter excepted, it 
appears to be pretty original. It is, however^^ not only 
naughty but nasty : and its merits are rather those of 
situation and the stage than of di.alogue and literature. 

The Spanish Friar itself followed in three years, and 
partly from its own meiit (which, indeed, has nev^i 
seemed to me quite so high as some put it), partly as a 
“Protcslaiil play” at the moment when Protestantism was 
rampant, obtained great Hucce.ss, though it afterwards 
brought Drydcn under one of the most justly ajiplied lashes 
of Colllei-’s rat-o’-nine-lails. The last of the comedies— foi 
the comic matter of the actually last play, Love Trimmpianl, 
is not much bolter than the .serious— came nine ycai.s later 
again in AmphUryon, a play of which I think highly, and the 
comparison of which with Plautus and Molihre only brings 
out the singular inde]jendence of Diyden’s rrafisraaiiship. 
Besides tiagedies, tiagi-comcdics, and comedies, there is a 
fourth division of Dryden’s stage-work which, though its 
interest is rather that of curiosity than of high intrinsic 
merit, must be noticed. It consists of the plays or parts of 
plays which he arranged more or less directly for musical 
setting. Even The State of Inmi,ence he himself calls an 
“Opera”; the incantation scene (Act III. Sc. i.) in 
(Edipus is not only fine in its way, but following as it does 
similar things in The Indian Emperor and Tyrannic Love, 
shows Dryden’s partiality for the same style. Plis very last i 
work was, as has b^en said, a “ Secular Masque,” and the two 
substantive “operas" of Albion and Albam’us and King 
Arthur at least intend considerably. • 

1 have thought it well to give as a specimen Albion and 
Albanins, which, tltough not so good as King Arthur'^ On 
I King Arthur did not suffer from the ill luck c%some of 
Pryden’s later plays, and, thanki to Putcoll’s music, hel^ a jciy 
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whole, is shoiter and perhaps nioic chai.irtoiistic, while t 
it displays Diyden’s faculty of lyiic vcisu cvellcnlly. ! 
Undoubtedly, however, the curse of the nuisiuil diama is| 
*a cuise never fully escaped by anybody. 

Two featuies in Diyden’s plays have always been noticed 
by critics and histoiians — the Piologues and lipilofiiics on' 
the one hand, and the Songs on the olhci . Why Mi Chi istie, ' 
guiing the foimer in his excellent “ Globe ” Diyden, did not 
give the lattei is imposbiblc to undcistand, for both come 
from thejilays, the one class of work is quite as sepaiablet* 
as the other, and if the objection' of “impiopriety” weie | 
enteitaincd, it would apply equally to both, or rather moie to ' 
the Prologues and Epilogues than to the Songs. As it is, the 
delusion of these latter from the common editions tilij 
Dtyden’s Poems is, no doubt, partly lesponsible lot the ' 
unduly low opinion often expressed of his lyiical iiowcis. 
Some admirable examples will be found hcio in V/mi 
Coitguest of Gtatiada, Marna,ge d la Mocitt and Albioti anA 
Alianiuf; but baldly any play is without them. * 

Befoi« saying a few words on the gcncinl chararter of tlie 
great mass of work which has been thus disposed fot review,] 
it may be well to say still fewer on the selection from itwluch| 
is here piesenled to the reader. It was originally mieiided’ 
to give one volume only j hut, when I wa? asked to imdei take 
this, 1 urged upon the publisher that no represenlative selec- 
tion was at all possible in such a space, and he kindly con- • 
sented to double the allowance. This gave mo about eight 
plays. There could be very little doubt about the claims of 
the two Conquests of Granada, Aurengoebe, Alt for Love, ^ 
The Spanish Friar, and Don Sebastian. These six are the 
best leputed and the most commonly quoted of Dryden’s 
Whole theatre ; and the reader, at last put in possession of i 
some tepresentative part of that theatre, might j'ustly resent I 

long lease of popularity. Indeed, Scolf says it Was still acted ^in 
his day, I wish space had allowed me to p/e it, if only to Spile 
the shade of the spiteful (and mallet •of-fiaot) Langbaine, 

' I have not thought ft necessary to waste apace in dwelling on 
feature of Drynen’s plays. Ic is open, gross, palpable t the 
defendant confesses in moit than one famous passage ; and it is an 
acknowledged a^avotion that he does it seifbet naturally nor with 
’a' good r"/raoe. But it was a way of the then world, and »is a 
(one time ago ).no more need be arid about it. 
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the omtssion of any one of them. This left me but 
or tathei (foi some of the necessaiies aie veiy long), ' 
about one and a half, foi free selection, and it was very 
desiiable that the thud, 01 “opeia, "division of the wort: 
should have its example. So the short Alhion and Alhanius, 
though not equal to the rest in merit, seemed useful for the 
“half.” The othei was almost bound to be a comedy, since 
the tiagedies were already sttongly represented : and I ^d 
to choose between Marriage & la Mode, Limberham, and 
Amphitryon. The hist-named seemed to me for all reasons 
pieferable. But I only wish a third volume wdfe piactic- 
able, that I might give Tyrannic Love (a beautiful .ibsurdity i 
of the most piquant kind), the stately Cleomenes, and, per- 
haps, the bustling if not brilliant blackguardism of Limber- 
ham. And still I should be puzzled fur the fourth betwedh 
The Indian Emperor, Amphitryon, The State of Innocence, 
and King At thur. For it was Diyclen’s fate to put good 
things everywhere, though m his plays he laielymade 
evei7thing good : and even in those not yet mentioned in 
this paragraph, especially The Maiden Queen {Secret. S.ove), 
and The Mock Astrologer (An Evefiings Love), as well as in 
the collaboialtOns, there ate abundant saivanda. 

J believe however, that these two volumes will reaJJy give 
the leader as fair an oppoi tunily as is possible in this space, oi 
seeing what the gicatest writer of English veise and prose in 
his own special time managed to do in that remaikable deport* 
ment of liteiature which lays both proso and verse midei 
contribution. It is not for me to anticipate the result of the 
reading in others, but I may lepeat with some variation what 
that lesult has been, during and at the end of a long period of 
familiarity, in my own case. I fear we must admit that Di ycl en 
never shows himself fully to the mannei boin : and though 
][ think bettei of his dramatic wotk than some critics do, I 
shoulclnot be disposed to limit his disqualification— as some of 
these have done, and as he himself would have liked to do— to ‘ 
comedy. His wan? of lightness on the comic side does not 
seem to me more fetal than his want pf pathos on the tragic. 
That he shares this, as has been said, to* some extent with 
Corneille, is true : but this is no exoneration. A tragedy of 
i the highest class without “the pity of it," is almost incon* 
ceivablc. Dryden obtains this in All for Low, partly 
Voi». I. * B 
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be^au'se of the inherent virtue of the story, partly liccatise he 
tian&mits some of “ Shakcspeaie’s magic" though he could 
not walk in yhakespeare’s circle. Elscwhcic we hardly have 
it' Don Sebastian and Cleomenes aie most respectable 
persons ; we, as it were, leave cards of .sympathy on them 
in the correctest manner ; we admire the genius of their 
author. But we do not feel that “ the rest is silence," that 
“ wheel has come full circle," that for the moment “all onr ” 
own “yesterdays have merely lighted" us “fools the way to 
dusty death" ; that he hates us who would add anything to 
their trag^y. This absolute finality, which makes the read" 
ing of all the greatest tragedies, whether Greek or English, 
a sort of finished chapter of life, renewable it may be, but 
finished fro hac vice^ never occurs with Dryden, or only in 
All for Love. As for the heroes and heroines of the Heroic 
I plays, they are puppets — not seldom first-class puppets : but 
\tlie blood in their veins is only electrified sawdust. 

So also the finality and completeness of comedy, which are 
different but equally unmistakable, are loo often lacking to 
bis effmia. characters and actions. Perluips iliere is moat of 
them in Lhnbe^Iiam, Woodall has actually accomplished 
the rascalities that he set out to accomplish, if he is less 
frofosili tenax as a husband in the future. Wciisance has 
chosen him with her eyes open, and has only hcnselflo thank 
for it. But there is something new also in the description of 
the carious “foursome" of 'Rliodophil, Palamede, Doralice, 
Melanlba in Marriage d la Mode ; and I seem to myself to see 
more character — individual genuine character — in Doralice 
than in any of Dryden’s personages, tragic or comic. Bbe is 
not very much better than she should be, but then the 
heroines of Restoration comedy are as a rule considerably 
worse. It is partly accident that in the actual action preserves 
Rbodophil from the fate which he has so richly deserved, 

. and in fact invited : but one sees that there is not a little 
more than accident behind. Poralice is in fact an accom- 
plished, but not heartless, flirt more than ^ything else, and it 
is very curious that Dtyden, not merely here but elsewhere, 
has come nearer ijian any of his contemporaries, and than 
, most of his Successors before the nineteenth century, to that 
j! interestii^ and by no means contemptible phase of femminity. 

But elsewhere he rarely attains the complete interest qf 
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character which makes action almost superfluous : and ht 
does not give us the action itself with that smooth and round ^ 
completeness which even the merest saynite may have, and^’ 
without which, character-inteiest being also absent, every 
dramatic work, from the saynlU itself or the marionette-show 
to the full five-act tragedy, lacks something. 

It is partly a cause and partly a consequence of these de- 
ficiencies in character, in action, and in completeness that Ivfi 
wheels run heavily — that there is an absence of that currency 
and fluidity which are so grateful in the drama. It is most 
curious to compare the animation and impetus of such an 
apparently impossible thing as The Hind and the Panther 
with the drag of most of the plays : and certainly we shall 
seldom find elsewhere such companion pictures of Minerva’ 
imita and of the same goddess ih a thorough good temper, 
or as Dryden’s own age would have said “coming.” 

But it may be said, if you deny Dryden’s theatre action, 
character, and completeness of effect, what inducement can 
there be for yourself to reprint, or for anybody to read him ? 
There is a good deal: but the chief of it, according to the' 
present writer’s thinking, lies in the astonishmg evidences 
of literary craftsmanship and of its results in good literature, 
which almost every play, and in some plays almost every 
page, contains. While the plays were commonly read and 
some of them commonly acted, they were constantly quoted j 
and though now the quotations are limited to a few things, such 
as “ Forgiveness to the injured does belong,” the Aurengeebe 
“ Life ’’ passage and a few more, anyone who reads them will 
find fillings for a bulky commonplace book in the shape of 
passages instinct with criticism of life itself^ charged with 
weighty sense, pointed with keen wit and polished phrase, and 
driven home by the most astonishing force of intellect. 
A.dd to this the singular stuff of which the Heroic plays are so 
full, and of which enough has been said above ; add the 
finterest of word-fence which is all but omnipresent ; add 
not a few other things which reading will soon reveal ; and 
the reason for reprinting will be obvious enough. It is 
true that Dryden, like other great writers,^s somewhat of 
a touchstone. His manner to a great extent and his matter 
to some are out of fashion ; his reputation as a classic^is still,' 
so great that no one can earn the credit of c^sveruess ^ 
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pfiusmg, and yet s>o vajjne that no one can earn tins bj 
aUAdcing him He cannot be made a loUtu idol It, 
espen illy m his playb, he is to he liked, it can only be by 
persons who love lileialuie foi itself, who can see and can 
taste good woik wheievei it exists, on whatevei sublet t and 
m whatevei fashion it piesents itself Let us hope that such 
persons aie ntoie numerous at the beginning of the twentieth 
c^tuiy than some pessimists msinuate ' 

GEORGE SAINTSBURV. 


fi 

' Tlieie IS no niithoriutive text of Diyiieii’s plays, theie being no 
evidence that he revised or authorised the lohn which appealed 
shortly aflei his death, Congreve’s edition of 1717 (6 vols lamo.) 
'Pas a little altered by beoti, whose text, coi reeled somewhat by the 
fiesenl editor in collation with the first editions, is now piesentcd 
after .1 fresh comparison with the folio I should like to add to the 
authorities mentioned aliovt , the new and vciy inlt icsling treatment 
of iJiydtn’s thealie m Mi Cmmliopcs Uistoi} oj I'liH'lish Poihv, 
vol IV , chap, 14, which has only .ippeared since the text was 
printed. 
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THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA 

n^SlMN these two remarkable pieces (which are prac* 
1^ 1 tically one gigantic drama in ten acts) Dryden 

1^9 took a ceitaln amount of suggestion or canvass 
ISSflBffijs from Mile, de Scuddry’s two romances of 
Ibrahim (1641), and .< 4 1660), but treated 
his borrowed material in his usual manner of masterly 
superiority.' They came out as plays in the winter of 1669- 
at the Theati'c Royal, and appeared in print two years 
later, ushered by his usual publisher, Herringnian. They are 
the tiiumph of the Heroic play in English, and their success 
was such that it undoubtedly intoxicated the author a little, 
and made him for a short time forget himself critically and 
oiheyvisc, as is shown in the Epilogue of the second part, 
and Its •“ Defence ”~the only, or almost the only, blots on 
Drydeu’s sculcheon as a critic. The originni cast was 
extremely strong Kynaston taking Bo.ibdelin •, Moliun, 
Abdelmelech i and Hart, Almanror, while the women’s parts 
were presented by Nell Gwyn (Almahide), Mrs Marshall 
(Lyndaraxa), Mrs Boutell (Benzayda), and Dryden’s own 
special friend, Anne Reeve (Esperansa). Much of the 
ridicule in The Rehtareal was directed against the piece or 
pieces, and some of the hits are palpable enough. But the 
'whole is bravura of astonishing talent, not seldonv reaching 
genius, and to judge it by any other standard than its own 
is a critical blunder. If you do not choose to play the 
Heroic game at all, stand out and welcome ; if you do 
■ you will hardly have a better band than here. 

' If any one wishes to see the common plagiarism-hunter in a perfect 
paroxysm, he may consult Langbaine on this play. 




TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE‘S 



JEROIC poesy has always been sacreS to princes, 
and to heroes. Thus Virgil inscribed his 
JEnetdi to Augustus Caisar ; and of latter 
ages, Tasso and Ariosto dedicated their poelns 
to the House of Este. It is indeed but justice, 
that the most excellent and most profitable kind of writing 
should be addressed by poets to such persons whose 
characters have, for the most part, been the guides and 
patterns of their imitation ,• and poets, while they imitate, 
instruct The feigned hero inOames the true ; and tllb dead 
virtue animates the living. Since, therefbre, the world is 
governed by precept and example, and both these can only 
have influence from those persons who arc above us ; that 
kind of poesy, which excites to viitue the gieatest men, is of 
the greatest use to humankind. 

It is from this consideiation that I have presumed to 
dedicate to your loyal highness these faint representations 
of your own worth and valour in heroic poetry : Or, to speak 
more properly, not to dedicate, but to restore to you those 
ideas, which in the more perfect part of my characters I 
have taken from you. Heroes may lawfully be delighted 
with their own praises, both as they are further incitements 
to their virtue, and as they are the highest returns which 
mankind can make them for it 
And certainly, if ever nation were obliged, either by the ' 
conduct, the personal valour or the good fortune of a leader 
the English are acknowledging, in all of ihci^ to your royal 
highness. Your whole life has been a ’continued series of 
heroic actions ; which you began so early, that you were no 
sooner named in the world, but it was with ii^raise and 

» James, Duke of York, afterwards Janses H. n 
va * 
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a^raiiation. Even the fiisl blossoms of yoni youth p.iid us 
all that could be Q'c|ieclod fiom a lipeniiig luatihood. While 
you practised but the Jiidimenls of war, you out -went all 
o'lber captains ; and have sinte found none to surpass, but 
yourself alone. The opening of yom glory w.is like that of 
light : You shone to us from afar ; and disclosed yuui fiist 
beams on distant nations : Yet so, that the lustre of them 
wM spread abroad, and reflected brightly on your native 
country. You were then an honour to it, when it was a 
reproach to itself. When the fortunate usurpei sent his 
arms to Fffindeis, many of the adveisc party were vanquished 
by your fame, ere they tried your valour. The report of it 
drew over to your ensigns whole troops and companies of 
cenverled rebels, and made them forsake successful wickod- 
nbss, to follow an oppressed and exiled virtue. Your leputa- 
tion waged war with the enemies of your royal family, even 
within their trenches \ and the more obstin.ite, or more 
guilty of them, were forced lo bo spies over those whom they 
commanded, lest the name of York should disband that 
ttrinyf in jirhoae fate it was to defeat the Spaniards, and force 
Dunkirk to surrender. Yet, those victorious forces of the 
rebels were not able to sustain your arms. Where you 
charged, in person, you were a conqueror. It is true, they 
afterwards recovered courage ; and wrested that victory 
from others which they had lost to you j and it was a gre.iler 
action for them to rally, than it was to overcome. Thus, by 
the presence of your royal highness, the English on both 
aides remained victorious, and that army, which was hiokeu 
by your valour, became a terror to those for whom they con- 
quered. Then it was, that at the cost of other nations you 
informed and cultivated that valour, which was lo defend 
your native country, and to vindicate its honour front the 
insolence of our encroaching neighbours. When the Hoi- 
landers, not contented to withdraw themselves from the 
'oheihence which they owed their lawful sovereign, affronted 
those by whose charity they were first prdlecled ; and, beipg 
swelled up to a pre-emiqence of trade, by a supine negligence 
on our side, sad a sordid parsimony on their own, dared to 
dispute the sovereignty of the seas, the eyes of three nations 
were then casj upon you ; and by the joint suffrage of king 
and peop,e, you were chosen to revenge their comnion im 
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juries ; to which, though you had an undoubted title by y^ui 
birth, you had a greater by your couiage. Neither did the'' 
success deceive our hopes and expectations : The moSt 
gloiious victory which was gained by our navy in that wifr, 
was in that fust engagement* ; wherein, even by the confes- 
sion of our enemies, who ever palliate their own losses, and 
diminish our advantages, your absolute tiiumph was acknow- 
ledged : You conquered at the Hague, as entirely as, at 
London ; and the return of a shatieied deet, without an 
admiral, left not the most impudent among them the least 
pretence for a false bonfire, or a dissembled da!^ of public 
thanksgiving. All our achievements against them after- 
wards, though we sometimes conquered, and were never 
overcome, weie but a copy of that victory, and they still fall 
short of their original ; somewhat of fortune was ever wait- 
ing, to fill up the title of so absolute a defeat ; or perhaps 
the guardian angel of our nation was not enough concerned 
when you were absent, and would not employ his utmost 
vigour for a less important stake than the life and honour of 
a royal admiral. ' '' 

And if, since that memorable day, you have had leisure to 
enjoy in peace the fruits of so glorious a reputation ; it was 
occasion only has been wanting to your courage, for that can 
never be wanting to occasion. The same ardoui still incites 
you to heroic actions, and the same concernment for all the 
interests of your king and brother continues to give you 
restless nights, and a geneious emulation for your own glory. 
You are still meditating on new labours for yourself, and new 
triumphs for the nation ; and when our former enemies again 
provoke us, you will again solicit fate to provide you another 
navy to overcome, and another admiral to be slain. You 
will then lead forth a nation eager to revenge their past 
injuries ; and, like the Romans, inexorable to peace, till they 
have fully vanquished. Let our enemies make their boast of 
a surprise,’ as the Samnites did of a successful stratagem ; 
but the Furca CaUdines will never be forgiven till they are 
revenged. I have always observed dn your royal highness 
an extreme concernment for the honour of ydtlr country ; it 
is a passion common to you with a biother, the most 

* Tlie defeat of the Dutch oft Harwich, 3td June iiids. 

* The Dutch in the Medway. 
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excellent of Icings ; and in your two poi-ions ate eminent the 
chaiacteis which Homei has given us of heioic viiUie ; the 
■bommanding part in Agamemnon, and the executive in 
Achilles. And I doubt not fiom both your actions, but to 
have abundant matter to fill the annals of a gloiious leign, 
and to peiform the part of a just historian to my loyal 
master, without inteimixing with it anything of the poet. 

Jn the meantime, while your royal highness is piepaiing 
fresh employments for our pens, 1 have been examining my 
own forces, and making trial of myself, how I shall be able 
to transm?!! you to posteiily. 1 have formed a heio, I confess, 
not absolutely perfect, but of an excessive and over-boiling 
comage j but Homer and Tasso are my precedents. Both 
tJve Greek and the Italian poet had well considered that a 
tSme hero, who never transgresses the bounds of moral viitue, 
would shine but dimly in an epic poem ; the strictness of 
those rules might well give precepts to the reader, but would 
administer little of occasion to the writer. But a character 
of an eccentric viiliie is the mote exact imago of human life, 
because Jie is not wholly exempted from its frailties ; such a 
person is Almanroi, whom I picsent, with all humility, to the 
patronage of your loyal highness. 1 designed in him a 
roughness of character, impatient of injuries, and a confident e 
of himself, almost approaching to an airogaiice. But these 
en-ora are incident only to great spirits ; they aic moles and 
dimples, which hinder not a face fi om being beautiful, though 
tliat beauty be not legular ; they are of the number of those 
amiable imperfections which we see in mistresses, and which 
we pass over without a strict examination, when they are 
accompanied vdth greater graces. And such in Almanzor 
are a frank and noble openness of nature, an easiness to for- 
give his conquered enemies, and to protect them in distress ; 
and, above all, an inviolable faith ih bis afifection. 

This, sir, I have briefly shadowed to your royal highness, 
that you may not be ashamed of that hero, whose protection 
yon undertake. Neither would I dedicsTte him to so illus- 
trious a name, if I were conscious to myself that he did or 
said anythin^hifih was wholly unworthy of it. However, 
since it is not just that your royal highness should defend or 
own what, possibly may be my error, 1 bring before you this 
accused Almu)il3l<)r in the nature of a suspected crimmal. By 
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the suiiriage of the most and best he ahcaJy is acquitted ; 
and by the sentence of some, condemned. But as 1 have no ' 
leason to stand to the award of my enemies, so neither dare 
1 trust the pauiality of my friends : I make my lastappealto 
your royal highness, as to a sovereign tribunal. Heroes should 
only be judged by heroes ; because they only are capable of 
measuring great and heroic actions by the rule and standard 
of their own. If Almanzor has failed in any point of honour, 
1 must therein acknowledge that he deviates from youi royal 
highness, who are the pattern of it But if at any time he 
fulfils the parts of personal valour, and of ccflduct, of a 
soldier, and of a general ; or, if I could yet give him a 
charactei more advantageous than what he has, of the most 
unshaken friend, the gieatest of subjects, and the best tof 
masteis, I should then diaw to all the world a true lesefti- 
blance of youi worth and virtues; at least, as fai as they ai'e 
capable of being copied by the mean abilities o^ 

Sir, 

Your royal highness’s 

Most humble, and 

Most obedient servant. 


J. Dryden, 




OF HEROIC PLAYS 
An Essay 

ETHER heioic verse ought to be admitted 
into seiious plays, is not now to be disputed ; 
tt IS already in possession of the stage, aud I 
daie confidently affirm that very few tiagedies, 
m this age, shall be received without it All the 
arguments which aie formed against it, can amount to no 
more than this Mha^it is no t so n eai conversation as giose, 
jHjd th^.eforenol so natvual. But it is very clear to all who 
understand poetry, that serious plays ought not to imitate 
cQnyersai,f on i;oo_n~caflv.‘ ff nothing 'were To* bd laTsctI above 
that lesfcl, the foun'dation of poetry would be dosttoyed. Atid 
if you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be exa lted, 
aqd t hat-ima ges_and .aciioits piay be laisedjibntiR iJjftlife, 
tuiil .described, ia measiiie without iliymc, that lends you 
innensibly ftom your own principles to mine : you aic already 
so far onward of your way, that you have forsaken the imiia" 
lion of ordinary conveise. You are .tione beyond it t and to 
continue w h ere you are is. to. lodae in thg. ope n fi elds, be- 
” twixt two inns. You have lost that which you callliatural, 
and have not acquiied the last perfottion of ait. But it was 
.o. nly '•'leipm' «ihi/p'li. . nn ^pnd us-so4ong'S.^&4hought,abficausn.. 
Sh^espeare and Fletcher went no further, that there the 
pillars of poetiy were to be erected 5 that, because th ev.e x- 
, jsfilkntly riftandhed jiaa.aMm.»dtbntit yhjang.Jlierfi£o.iL ^. rhy me. 
was not capable of d esr.ritjilng it. But time has now con- 
vinced most men of that error. It is indeed so difficult to 
write verse, that the adversaries of it have a good plea 
against many, who undertook that task, without being 
formed by art eknatsre for it Yet eyc B they whohaveym ttea. 

■wnrstimii, would ht|.v(> written y prsfewitEoBrit r^Tbeyhave 
<!»sened many with their sound, who never took the pains to 
examW tfipir sensci In fine, they have succeeded i though, 
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"I 

It IS title, they have inoie chshonouied ihynit bv then gmid 
siifcess, than they have done by theii ill. But I am it illing_’ 
to let fall this atguiiipnt . It is free for ateryman to wntth) 
or not to wiite, in veise, as he jvdgfiS. U to be, m not to-htj. 
his talent ; or as he^imagmes the audience will te^^ive it. / 
For heroic plays, in which only I have used it without thi' 
niixtuie of prose, the fiist light we had of them, on the 
English theatre, was from the late Sii William Davenant. . It 
being forbidden him in the rebellious times to act tiagedies 
and comedies, because they contained someniatlei of scandal 
to those good people, who could moi e'easily dispSssess their 
l awful sovereign than enduie a wan ton jest, he was foiced to 
4urn his thoughts another way, and tdintioduce the examples 
of moral virtue, writ in verse, and pei formed in recitatiVe 
music. The original of this music, and of the scenes whJIih 
adorned his woik, he had ftom the Italian operas ; but be 
heightened his chaiacters, as I may probably imagine, from 
the example of Corneille and some Fiench poets. In this 
condition did this part of poetry remain at his Majesty’s 
return j when, growing bolder, as being now owsnclS by a 
public autliorily, he reviewed his Siege of Rhodes and 
caused it be acted as a jiist drama. But as few men have 
the happiness to begin and finish any new project, so neither 
did he live to make his design perfect : There wanted the 
fulness of a plot, and the vaiiety of characters to form1t_as 
itguglitj and, pethaps, something might have been added' 
to the beauty of the s^le. All which he would have per- 
foimed~wlth moie" exactness, had he pleased to have 
given us anothei woik of the same natuie. For myself and 
others, who come after him, we are bound, with all venera- 
tion to his memoiy, to acknowledge what advantage we 
received from that excellent gioundwork which he laid ; 
- And, aiure it is an easy thing t o add to wBal a lread ytfftn- 
veiited, we .ovight.a^of iig,_withqut_eniy to £im, or partiali ty 
to ouiselves, to yieU him |)ie4)iecedejic,e injt."" 

Having done him this justice, as my guide, I may do my- 
self so much, as to give an account ef what I have performed 
jstfterhitrt. , I observed then , a s Xsaid. Miatf ^as wanlinaao 
> the peifection of his Siege of Rhod es , w as-dfisien 

of "ch^cteis. And in the midst cjf this con- 
sideration, by iiiere accident, I opened the^ nsairbook, that 
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lay by me, which was an Ariosto in Italian j and the very 
first two Kites of that poem gave me light to all I could 
desiie : 

' Lt donne, i caaah'er, tm me, gli amori, 

Li eortesie, Paudaei imprest to tatt/o, etc. 

For the very next reflection which I made was this : that an 
^ heroic play ought to be an imitation, Jn l^ittle, of an heTSic' 
po em ; and, .consetiuently, that love an3 valour OTghT to be 
■tl^e subject of it._ Both these Sir William Davehaht had 
be gun t o s^radow ; but it was so, as filst discoverers draw 
their maps, with headlands, and promontories, and some few 
outlines of somewhat taken at a distance, and which th^ 
designer saw not clearly. The common drama obliged him 
tora plot well formed and pleasant, or, as the ancients call it, 
one entire and great action. But this he afford ed not biub.. 
sejf.ill^ stoiy, which he. neither filled, with persons, nor. 
beautified with characters, nor varied with accidents.’ The 
Taiw 0 ? an 'lierdlc’poem did* not dispense with those of the 
other, /but.raised tliem to a greater height, and indulged him 
a further liberty of fancy, and of drawing all things as far 
above the ordinary proportion of the stage, us that is beyond 
"thft Common words and actions of human life j and, therefore, 
in the scanting of his images and design, he complied not 
enough with the greatness and majesty of an heroic poem. 

I am sorry I cannot discover my opinion of this kind of 
writing, without dissenting much from his, whose memory I 
love and honour. But I will do it with the same respect to 
him, as if he were now alive, and overlooking my paper while 
1 write. His. judgment of ’ an heroic poem wa s this ; 
“ That it ought to bo dressed m a more familiar and easy 
shape ; more fitted to the common actions and passions of 
human life ; and, in short, more like a glass of nature, show* 
ing us ourselves in our ordinary habits, and figuring a more 
* pracdcable virtue to us, than was done by the ancients or 
modems.” Thus he takes the image of an heroic poem from 
th-e drama, or stage poetry; and accordingly intended to 
divide it into hooks, representing the same number of 
acts ; and every book into several cantos, imitating, the 
scenes which compose our acts. 

But this/n think, is rather a play in narration, as I may 
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call it, than an heroic poem,— if at least you will not prefer 
the opinion of a single man to the piactice of the most ex- 
cellent authors, both of ancient and latter ages. I am no’ 
admirei of quotations ; but you shall hear, if you please, one 
of the ancients delivering his judgment on this question ; 
it is Pelronius Arbiter, the most elegant, and one of the most 
judicious authors of the Latin tongue ; who, after he had 
given many admirable rules for the structure and beauties of 
an epic poem, concludes all in these following words : — 

'■'•Non emin res gesta versibus comprehendendm sunt, guoct 
longe melius hisiorici faciunt: sed, per ambages, ^orumque 
winistet'ia, preecipitandus eU liber spiriius, utpoHus furenHs 
animi vaticinatio appareat, guatn religiose orationis, sub 
Ustibus^fides.” ■< 

In which sentence, and his own essay of a poem, which 
immediately he gives you, it is thought he taxes Lucan, who 
followed too much the truth of history, crowded sentences 
together, was too full of points, and too often offered at 
somewhat which had more of the sting of an epigram, than 
of the dignity and state of an heroic poem. Lucan ysei not 
much the help of his heathen deities : There was neither the 
ministry of the gods, nor the precipitation of the soul, nor the 
fury of a prophet (of which my author speaks), in his 
Pharsalias he treats you more like a philosopher than a 
poet, and instructs you in verse, with what he had been 
taught by his uncle Seneca in prose. I p one word, he walk s 
. soberly afoot, wh en he might .flvu. Yet Lucan is not always 
this religious historian. The oracle of Appius, and the 
witchcraft of Erictho, will somewhat atone for him, who was, 
indeed, bound up by an ill-chosen and known argument, to 
follow truth with great exactness. For my part, I am of , 
opinion that neither Homer, Virgil, Statius, Ariosto, Tasso, > 
' nor our English Spenser, could have formed their poems half { 
so beautiful, without those gods and spirits, and those 
enthusiastic parts of poetry, which compose the most noble 
parts of all their wTitings. And I will ask any man who ^ 
loves heroic poetry (for I will not dispute their tastes who do I 
not), if the ghost of Polydorus in Virgii, thw Enchanted'' 
Wood in Tasso, and the Bower of Bliss in Spenser (which he ^ 
borrow^ from that admirable Italian) could 'have been 
omitted, without taking from their woiks some of th^reateat 
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beauties in them. And if .any man object the impi ob, abilities 
of a spiiit appearing, or of a palace taised by magic ; 1 
boldly answer him, that an heioic poet is not lied to .t bate 
lepiesentation of what is true, or e.’tcueding pinb.ible ; but 
that he may let himself loose to visional y objects, and to the 
representation of such things, as, depending not on sense, 
and therefore not to be compiehended by knowledge, may 
give him a freer scope for imagination. It is enough that, 
in all ages and religions, the greatest part of mankind have 
believed the power of magic, and that there are spiiiis oi 
spectres tiihich have appeared. This, I say, is foundation 
enough for poetry : and I dare fmther affirm, that the whole 
doctrine of separated beings, whether those spirits are 
incorpoieal substances (which Mr Hobbes, with some 
reason, thinks to imply a contradiction), or that they arc a 
thinner or more a&rial sort of bodies (as some of the fathers 
have conjectured), may belter be explicated by poets than by 
philosophers or divines. Kor their speculations on this 
subject are wholly poetical ; they have only their fancy for 
theinsgujde j and that, being shnrpoi in an excellent poet, 
than it is likely it should in a phlegmatic, heavy gowjujjan^, 
will see further in its own empire, and produce more satis- 
factcii 7 notions on those dark and doubtful problems. 

Some men think they have raised a great argument 
} against the use of spectres and magic in heroic poetry, by 
saying they are unnatural j but whether they or 1 believe 
there are such things, is not material ; it is enough that, for 
aught we know, they may be in nature ; and whatever is, or 
may be, is not properly unnatural. Neither am I much 
concerned at Mr Cowley’s verses before Goittiibei'f, though 
bis authority is almost sacred to pic • It is tiue, he has 
resembled the epic poetry to a fantastic fairy-land ; but he 
has contradicted himself by his own example i For he has 
himself made use of angels and visions in his Davideis as 
well as Tasso in his Godfrey- 

What 1 have written on this subject will not be thought a 
digression by the reader, if he please to remember what I 
in thebagintung diis.jeaaay..tbat. 1 bm?£.inaMladj[\y 
hieroie pla ys by th e nileg^e£itaJteiaa(Li?pem.«.And if that bei, 
the mpst noble, (he most pleasant, and the most ipsttuctive 
way erf iW^lng in verse, and withal the highw^'j^ttern of 
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human life, as all poets have agreed, I shall need no otl?er « 
} argument to justify my choice in this imitation. One at^- 
' vantage the drama has above the other, namely, that Jt 
represents to view \vhat the poem only does relate ; and, 
Segnius irritant antmvin demissa per aures, quam qum sunt 
omlis yubjecta fidelibuf, as Horace tells us. 

To those who obj'ect my frequent use of drums and 
trumpets, and my representations of battles, I answer, I 
introduced them not on the English stage ; Shakespeare 
used them frequently; and though Jonson show^ no battle 
in his Catiline, yet you hear fr om behind the sc e nes the 
sounding of tiumpets, and the shouts of fighting armies. 
But, I add further, that these warlike instalments, and evqp , 
their presentations of hghtingon the stage, are no more thap 
necessary to produce the effects of an heroic play ^ that is, 
to raise jhe__imagina_tion^of the audience^ and _to persuade 
them, for the time, thaL^ OKev beholil.oBl li ^ theatre is 
really pei-for med. The poet is then to endeavoui an absolute 
dbriiunron'over IKe minds of the spectators ; for, though our 
fancy will contribute to^.itff'own deceit, yet a writer hu^t to 
help its operation : -rAnd that the Red Bull ' has formerly 
done the same is no more an argument against our practice 
than it would be for a physician to forbear an approved 
medicine, because a mountebank has used it with success. 

Thus I have given a short account of heroic plays. 1 
might now, with the usual eageiness of an author, make a 
particular defence of this. But the common opinion (how 
unjust soever) has been so much to my advantage, that I 
have reason to be satisfied, and to suffer with patience all 
that can be urged against it 

For, otherwise, what can be more easy for me, than to 
lefend the chaiacter of Almanzor, which is one great excep- 
tion that is made against the play ? ’Tis said, that Almanzor 
*is no perfect pattern of heroic virtue, that he is a contemner 
of kings, and that he is made to perform impossibilities. 

I must therefore avow, in the first place, from whence I 
took the character. The first image i had of hm was from 
the Achilles of Homer ; the next from Tasio’s Rinaldo (who 
was a qopy of the former), and the third from the Artaban 

' A theatre tootfs in mid-iyth century for meiodnuna. 
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of ^Monsieur Calprcofede, who has imitated botli. The 
original of these, Arhilles, is taken by Homer fui his heto ; 
and is desciibed by him as one, who in strength and couiagc 
surpassed the rest of the Grecian aimy ; but withal of so 
fiery a temper, so impatient of an injury, even from his king 
and general, that when his mistress was to be forced from 
him by the command of Agamemnon, he not only disobeyed 
it, but returned him an answer full of contumely, and in the 
most opprobiioiis terms he could imagine ; they are Homer’s 
words which follow, and I have cited but some few amongst 
a multitud^^ 

Olfopapts, Kwhs 6 /inaT' upaSliiii S' (Xdipoia. —II. a. v. 223. 

^ Ai||ioj 3 iS/)os /jamXriis, etc. — II. a. v, 231. 

flHay, he proceeded so far in his inbolencc, as to draw 
out his sword, with intention to kill him ; 

"BX/tfro S’iK KO\cdto lUya ^lipot, — II. a, v. 194. 

And, if Mineiva had not appeared, and held his hand, he 
had executed his design | and it was all she could do to dis- 
suade him from it. The event was, that he left the army, 
and would light no more. Agamemnon gives his character 
thus to Nestor : 

’AXX' S 3 ’ dfiip iSiXa wipl TrifTtan tptpeinu SXKui/, 
ndvriiw pin KparUai trivTcirai S’ iviairny. 

11 . a. V. 287, 28S, 

and Horace gives the same description of him in his Art of 
iPoetry t 

JSamraium si forti rtponis Aehillsm, 

Impigtr iracvttdm, inexorabilis, acor, 
fura neget sHi nata, nihil non amgst arviU. 

Tasso’s chief character, Rtnaldo, was a man of the same 
temper ; for, when he had slain Gernando tif his heal of 
passion, he not only refused to be judged by Godfrey, his 
general, but threatened that if be came to seise him, he 
would right himself by arms upon him ; witness these 
' following lines of Tassij; 

^ergoft^i^ o ma»di, it Itni/irmo il fiodo t 
Qiudki fim &a noi la sortOi t farmi 
Fvm ttogeMa vuol che s’approsenii, 
f>W\lor dfporfo, a(l* nmUhoguiH^ 
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You see how liltle these great authois did esteem ^the, 
point of honoui, so much magnified by the French, and so 
ridiculously aped by us. They made their heroes men of 
honour ; but so as not to divest them quite of hunfan 
passions and frailties : they contented themselves to show 
you, what men of great spirits would ceitainly do when they 
weie provoked, not what they were obliged to do by the 
stiict rules of moral viitue. For my own part, I declare 
myself for Ilomer and Tasso, and {im more in love with 
Achilles and Rinaldo than with Cyrus and Oroondates. I 
shall never subject my chaiacters to the FreniSi standaid, 
where love and honour are to be weighed by drachms and 
scruples : Yet, where I have designed the patterns of exact 
virtues, such as in this play are the pails of Almahide,'of 
Ozmyn, and Benzayda, I may safely challenge the best of 
Iheirs. 

But Almanzor is taxed with changing sides : and what tie 
has he on him to the contrary? He is not bom their 
subject whom he serves, and he is injured by them to a veiy 
high degree. ‘He threatens them, and speaks inssleiJtly of 
Boveieign power ; but so do Achilles and Rinaldo, who 
were subjects and soldiers to Agamemnon and Godfrey of 
Bulloigne. He talks extravagantly in his passion ; but, if I 
would take the pains to quote an hundred passages of Hen 
Jonson’s Cethegtts, I could easily show you, that the 
rodomontades of Almanzor are neither so irrational as his,™ 
nor so impossible to be put in execution ; for Cethegus*^ 
threatens to destroy nature, and to raise a new one out of^ 
it ; to kill all the senate for his part of the action ; to look 
Cato dead ; and a thousand other things as extravagant he 
says, but performs not one action in the play. 

But none of the former calumnies will stick ; and, there- 
fore, it is at last chaiged upon me, that Almanzor does all 
things ; or if you will have an absurd accusation, in their 
nonsense who make it, that ho performs impossibilities : 
they say, that beihg a stranger, be appeases two fighting 
Actions, when the authority of their ^lawful sovereign could 
not. This is indeed the most improbable of 'Si his actions, 
but it is far from being impossible, Their king had made 
himself contemptible to his people, as the history of.,Granada 
tells US ; and Almanzor, though a stranger, y^t was already 
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]t;nor/n to them by Ids qilhntiy in the Juci>i) dt lotos, his 
cngT-ELinonl on the weakei side, and moit. especi illy hj tlu 
chanictei of his peison ind biave actions, given by Abd ilh 
just befoie, and, aftei all, the greatness ot the eiueiptise 
consisted only m the daiing, for he had the king’s guauls to 
second him but we have lead both of Cassai, and tntny 
other geneials, who have not only calmed i mutiny with a 
word, but have ptesented themselves single befoie an aitny 
of then enemies , which upon sight of ‘■hem has levolted 
fiom their own leaders and come over to their tienches In 
the rest ol Aimanzor’s actions you see him foi the most pait 
victorious , but the same foitune has constantly attended 
many lieioes, who were not imaginary Yet, you see it no 
inheiitancc to him , foi, m the fitst place, he is made a 
pnsonet , and, in the last, defeated, and not able to preset ve 
the city from being taken II the histoiy of the late Duke 
ot Guise be tiue, ho b 1/ tided moie, and pei foimed not less 
m Naples, than Alman/oi is feigned to have done in 
Gianada. 

I have been too tedious m this apology ; but to nialco 
some satisfaction, I will leave the lest ol iny play exposed 
to the critics, without defence 

The conccinment of it is wholly pissed from me, anil 
ought to be m them who have been favomable to it, and ate 
somewhat obliged to defend then own opinions. I hat Iheie 
aie cuois in It, I deny not , 

a/ett %n tanto fas tst sonmum 

But I have already swept the stakes and, with the 
common good foitune of piospeious gamesteis, can be 
content to sit quietly , to beai my foitune cutsed by some, 
and my faults ariaigned by otheis , and to suffei ootll 
without reply. 
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HE applause I gave among the foolish crowd 
Was not distinguished, though I c’^ipped aloud 
Oi, if It had, my judgment had been hid 
I clapped for company, as others did 
Thence may be told the fortune of your plaj', 

Its goodness must he tiied anothei way. '* 

Let’s judge it then, and, if we’ve any skill. 

Commend what’s good, though we commend it ill 
There will be praise enough , yet not so much, 

As if the woild had nevei any such 

Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Shakespeaie, ire, 

As well as you, to have a poet’s shaie 
You, who wute after, have, besides, this curse, 

Y<?u iwjie heW«r, or yaa else wtiie nvttse 
To equal only what was writ befoie. 

Seems stolen, oi bon owed from the foimei stoie 
1 hough blind as Homei all the ancients be, 

’Tis on then shouldeis, like the lame, we see 
Then not to flatter th’ age, nox flattei you, 

-^(Praises, though less, are greater when they’ie tiue,) ‘ 
Ypu’re equal to the best, out done by you , 

Who had out-done themselves, had they lived now ^ 

Vaughan ’ 

' John, Lord Vaughan, eldest suiviving son of Richard, Lail of 
Caibeiy. 




PROLOGUE TO THE FIRST PART 


Spoken by Mrs Ellen Gwyn, tn a Broad-brimmed Hat, 
and Waist-belt. 



[HIS jest was first of the olhei house’s making, 
And, five times hied, has never failed of taking ; 
For ’iweie a shame a poet should be killed 
Undei the sheltci of so broad a shield. 

This is that hat, whose very sight did win ye 
To laugh and dap as though the devil were in ye. 

As then, 'for Nokes, so now I hope you’ll be 
So dull, to laugh once more for love of me. 

I’ll wifte a play, says one, for I have got 
A broad-brimmed hat, and waist-belt, towauls a plot. 

Says the other, I have one more large than that. 

Thus they out-write each other with a hat I 
The brims still grew with every play they writ j 
And grew so laige, they covered all the wit. 

Haf was the play ; ’twas language, wit, and tale ; 

Like them that find meat, drink, and cloth in ale. 

What dulness do these mongrel wits confess, 

When all their hope is acting of a dress 1 
Thus, two the best comedians of the age 
Must be worn out, with being blocks o’ the stage ; 

Like a young girl, who better things has known. 

Beneath their poet's impotence they groan. 

.See now what charity it was to save 1 

They thought you liked, what only you forgave ; 

And brought you more dull sense, dull sense much worse 
Than bris^ay nonsense, and the heavier curse. 

They bring old iron, and glass upon the stage, 

To barter with the Indians of our age. 

Still they write on, and like great authors show j 
But '^tis as sollers in wet gardens grow 
38 
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Heavy with diit, and gatheung as they go. 

May none, who have so hltle undei stood, 

To like such trash, piesunie to piaise what’s good I 
And may those diudges of the stage, whose fate 
Is damned dull farce mote dully to tianslate. 

Fall under that etfcise the state thinks fit 
To set on all French waies, whose woist is wit. 

Fiench farce, worn out at home, is sent abroad ; 

And, patched up here, is made om English mode. 
Hencefoith, let poets eie allowed to write. 

Be seaiched, like duellists befoie they fight, ’’ 

For wheel-broad hats, dull humour, all that chaff. 
Which makes you mourn, and makes the vulgar laugh 
For these, in plays, aie as unlawful arms, 

As, m a combat, coats of mail, and charms. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

MAHOifflT Boabdelin, the last King of Granada, 
Prince Abdalla, his biother. 

Abdelmflech, chief of the Abenceuages. 

* ZuLEMA, chief of the Zegiys. 

* Abenamau, an old Abencerrago. 

Selin, an old Zegiy. 

OZMYN, a biave young Abenceiiago, son to Abenamar 
Hamet, biother to Zulema, a Zegiy. 

Gomel, a Zegry. 

AtTmanzor. 

Ferdinand, King of Spain. 

Duke or Arcos, his General. 

Don Alonzo d’ Aguilar, a Spanish Captain. 

Almahidk, Queen of Granada. 

Lynoaraxa, sfster of ZuuSMA, a Zegry lady. 
Benzayda, daughter to Selin. 

Esperanza, slave to the Queen. 

Halyma, slave to LynDARAXA. 

Isabella, Queen of Spain, 

Messengers, Guards, Attendants, Men, and Women 

SCENE— Granada, and the Chrisiian camp 

BESIEl.lNG II’, 




ACT I 



SCENE I 

£nfer Boabdelin, Abenamar, Abdelmeitech 
and Guards. 

IIOAB. Thus, in the tiiumphs of soft peace, S 
leign ; i 

And, from my walls, defy the powers of 
Spain ; 

With pomp and sports my love I celebrate, 

While they keep distance, and attend my state. — 

Parent to her, whose eyes my soul enlhial, [yv Aben 
Whom I, in hope, already father call, 

Abenamar, thy youth these sports has known, 

Of which thy age is now spectator giown ; 

Judge-like thou sit’st, to praise, or to atiaign 
The flying skumish of the darted cane : ‘ 

But, when fierce bulls run loose upon the place. 

And our bold Moors their loves with danger giace, 
Then heat new-bends thy slacken’d neives again. 

And a short youth runs warm through every vein 
Aien. 1 must confess the encounters of this day 
Warmed me indeed, but quite another way, — 

Not with the fire of youth ; but generous rage, 

To see the glories of my youthful age 
So far out-done. ’ 

AhMin. Castile could never boast, in all its pride, 

A pomp so splendid, when the lists, set iSridel 
Gave room to the fierce bulls, which wildly ran 
In Sierra Ronda, ere tho war began j 

* The “juego de eafias" or djeieei ' 
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Who, with high nostrils snuffing up the wind, 

J^ow stood the champions of the savage kind. 

Just opposite, within the circled place. 

Ten of our bold Abencerrages' race 
(Each brandishing his bull-sjiear in his hand) 

Did their proud Rennets gracefully command. 

On their steel’d heads their demi-lances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies’ colours bore. 

Before t^is troop did warlike Ozmyn go ; 

Each lady, as he rode, saluting low ; 

At the chief stands, with reveience more profound, 

His well-taught courser, kneeling, touched the ground ; 
fThence raised, he sidelong bore his rider on. 

Still facing, till he out of sight was gone. 

Boab, You praise him like a friend ; and I confess, 
His brave deportment merited no less. 

Nine bulla were launched ‘ by bis victorious 

arm, 

Whose wary jennet, shunning still the harm, 

Seemed to attend the shock, and then leaped wide : 
Meanwhile, his dext’rous rider, when he spied 
The beast just stooping, ’twixt the neck and head 
His lance, with never-erring fury, sped. 

Aben. My son did well, and so did Hamet too ; 

Yet did no more than we were wont to do ; 

But what the stranger did was more than man. 

Abdelm. He finished all those triumphs we began. 
One bull, with curled black head, beyond the rest, 

And dew-laps hanging from his brawny chest, 

With nodding front a while did daring stand. 

And with his jetty hoof spumed back the sand ; 

Then, leaping forth, he bellowed ouf aloud : 

The amazed assistants back each other crowd, 

■While monarch-like he ranged the listed field ; 

Some tossed, some gored, some trampling down he 
killed. 


* “Lanqed.' 
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The ignobler Moors from far his rage provoke 
With woods of darts, which from his sides he shook. 
Meantime your valiant son, who had before 
Gained fame, rode round to every Mirador ; ' 

Beneath each lady’s stand a stop he made, 

And, bowing, took the applauses which they paid, 

Just in that point of time, the brave unknown 
Approached the lists. 

JBoab. I marked him, when alone 
(Observed by all, himself observing none) 

He entered first, and with a giaceful pride 
His fiery Arab dextrously did guide. 

Who while his rider every stand surveyed. 

Sprung loose, and flew into an escapade ; * 

Not moving forward, yet, with every bound. 

Pressing, and seeming still to quit his ground. 

What after passed 

Was far from the Ventanna * where I sate. 

But you were near, and can the truth relate. 

J To ABnEi.M.J 

Abdelm. I'hus while he stood, the bull, who saw his 
foe, 

His easier conquests proudly did forego j 
And, making at him with a furious bound, 

From his bent forehead aimed a double wound. 

A rising murmur ran through all the field. 

And every lady’s blood with fear was chilled : 

Some shrieked, while others, with more helpful care. 
Cried out aloud, — Beware, brave youth, beware 1 
At this he turned, and, as the bull drew near. 

Shunned and received him on his pointed spear : 

The lance broke sTiort, the beast then bellowed loud 
And his strong neck to a new onset bowed^. 

The undaunted youth 

Then drew 1 and from his saddle bending low, 

• A parapeted balcony. i * “ Fling,” 

9 “ Ventafia,” a window. 
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J3st where the neck did to the sbouldets grow, 

With his full force discharged a deadly blow. 

Not heads of poppies (when they reap the grain) 

Fall with more ease before the labouring swam, 

Than fell this head ; 

It fell so quick, it did even death prevent. 

And made imperfect bellowings as it went. 

Then all the trumpets victory did sound. 

And yet their clangours in our shouts were drown’d, 

[A confused noise within. 
Booh. The alarm-bell rings from our Alhambra walls, 
And from the streets sounds drums and atabals.* 

" [ Within, a deli, drums, and trumpets. 

Enter a Messenger. 

How now? from whence proceed these new alarms? 

i^ss.^ The two fierce factions are again in arms j 
And changing into blood the day’s delight, 

The Zegrys with the Abencerrages fight ; 

On each side their allies and friends appear $ 

The Macas here, the Alabczes there : 

The Gazuls with the Bencerrages join, 

And, with the Zegrys, all great Gomel’s line. 

Boab. Draw up behind the Vivarambla place ; 

Double my guards, — these factions I will face : 

And try if all the fury they can bring. 

Be proof against the presence of then king. 

[Exit Boab. 

The Factions appear-. At the head of the 
Abencerrages, Ozmyn j at the head of the 
Zegrys, ZrjLEMA, Hamet, Gomel, and 
Selin r Abenamak. and Abdelmelece 
foiled hith the Abencerrages. 

Zul. The fairrt Abercerrages quit their ground; 

Press them ; put home your thrusts to every wound. 
AbdSm, Zegry, on manly force our line relies ; 

* Kettl«-4rum8. 
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Thine poorly takes the advantage of suipiise . 

Unaimed and much out-numbered we iLtieal ; 

You gain no fame, when basely you defeat. 

If thou art biave, seek noblet victoty ; 

Save Moorish blood ; and, while our bands stand by, 
Let two and two an equal combat try. 

ETam, Tis not for fear the c ombat wc refuse, 

But we our gained advantage will not lose. 

Zu/. In combating, but two of you will fall ; 

A.nd we resolve we will despatch you all. 

Osm. We’ll double yet the exchange before wc die, 
^nd each of ours two hves of yours shall buy. 

Ai.Manzor en/srs betwixt them, as stand 
ready to engage. 

Aim. I cannot stay to ask which cause is best j 
But this is so to me, because opprest. 

[Goes to the Abetu 

To them Boabdelin and his guards, going 
betwixt them. 

Boob, On your allegiance, I command you stay ; 

Who passes heie, through me must make his way ; 

My life’s the Isthmus , through this nairow line 
You first must cut, before those seas can join. 

What fury, Zegrys, has possessed your minds ? 

What rage the brave Abencerrages blinds ? 
tf of your courage you new proofs would show, 

Without much travel you may find a foe. 

Those foes are neither so remote nor few. 

That you should nSed each other to pursue. 

Lean times and foreign wars should -minds unite ; 

When poor, men mutter, but they seldorfi figh't. 

O holy Allah 1 that I liye to see 

Thy Granadines assist their enemy I 

You fight the Christians’, battles j every lift 
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' Y8u lavish thus, in this intestine strife, 

Does fiom our weak foundations take one prop 
Which helped to hold our sinking country up. 

Osm. 'Tis fit our private enmity shoukl cease ; 

Though injured first, yet 1 will first seek peace. 

'/ml. No, murdeier, no ; 1 never will be won 
To peace with him, whose hand has slam my son. 

Otm. Our prophet’s curse 
On me, a^^d all the Abencerrages light, 

If, unprovoked, I with your son did fight. 

Abdelm. A band of Zegrys ran within the place, 
Matched with a troop of thirty of our race. 

Your son and Ozmyn the first squadrons led, 

Which, ten by ten, like Parthians, charged and fled, 

The ground was strowed with canes where we did meet. 
Which crackled underneath our couisers’ feet : 

Whe^ Tarifa (I saw him ride apart) 

Changed his blunt cane for a steel-pointed dai’t, 

And, meeting Ozmyn next, — 

Who wanted time for treason to provide, — 

He basely threw it at him, undefied. 

Osm. {shmoing his arms\. Witness this blood — which 
when by treason sought. 

That followed, sir, which to myself I ought. 

Zul. His bate to thee was grounded on a grudge, 
Which all our generous Zegrys just did judge : 

Thy villain-blood thou openly didst place 
Above the purple of our kingly race. 

Boab, From equal stems their blood both houses 
draw. 

They from Morocco, you from Cordova. 

Ham, Their mongrel race is mixed with Christian 
breed; ' 

Hende 'tis th^t they those dogs in pnspns feed, 

Abdelm. Our' holy prophet wills, that charity . 
Shbuld^even to birds and beasts extended be : 
knows what fate is for himself designed j 
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The thought of human chance should make us kind. 

Gom. We waste that time we to levenge should give : • 
Fall on : let no Abencetrago live. 

\Advancing befon the rest of his party. 
Almanzor, advancing, on the other side, 
and describing a line with his sword. 
Almanz. Upon thy life pass not this middle space ; 
Sure death stands guarding the forbidden place. 

Gom. To dare that death, I will appioach ypt nigher 
Thus, — wert thou compassed in with circling fire. 

\Th^ fight ■ 

Boab. Disarm them both ; if they resist you, kill. 

Almanzor, in the midst of the guards, ktlE* 
Gomei , and then is disarmed. 

Almanz. Now you have but the leavings of my will. 
Boab. Kill him 1 this insolent unknown shall fall, 

And he the victim to atone you all. 

Ozsn. If he must die, not one of us will live: 

That life he gave for us, for him we give. 

Bmh. 1). wn.s. a. tiaiJm’s, voim that. sjjoJra ihAce. 'v.or.'is, *, 
So are you all, who do not sheathe your swords. 

Zul- Outrage unpunished, when a prince is by, 

Forfeits to scorn the rights of majesty : 

No subject his protection can expect, 

Who what he owes himself does first neglect. 

Aben. This stranger, sir, is he, 

Who lately in the Vivarambla place 

Did, with so loud applause, your triumphs grace. 

Boab. The word which 1 have given. I’ll not revoke ; 
If he be brave, he’s ready for the stroke. 

Almam. No man has more contempt than I of 
’ breath 

But whence hast thou the right t6 give me death ? 
Obeyed as sovereign by thy subjects be, 

' But know, that I alone am king of me. 

I am'as free as nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
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When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

• Boab. Since, then, no power above youi own you 
' know. 

Mankind should use you like a common foe ; 

You should be hunted like a beast of prey • 

Hy your own law 1 lake your life away. 

Almanz. My laws are made but only for my sake j 
No king against himself a law can make. 

If thou pfetend’st to be a prince like me. 

Blame not an act, which should thy pattern be. 

I saw the oppressed, and thought it did belong 
To a king’s office to redress the wrong : 

I brought that succour, which thou oughl’st to bring. 
And so, in nature, am thy subjects’ king. 

Boah. I do not want your counsel to direct. 

Or aid to help me punish or protect. 

A^mam. Thou want’st them both, or better thou 
wouldst know, 

Than to let factions in thy kingdom grow. 

Divided interests, while thou think’st to sway. 

Draw, like two brooks, thy middle stream away : 

For though they band and jar, yet both combine 
To make their greatness by the fall of thine. 

Thus, like a buckler, thou art held in sight. 

While they behind thee with each other fight. 

Boob. Atvay, and execute him instantly ! 

[7b his Guards 

Almanz. Stand off; I have not leisure yet to die. 

7b //«?«, enter Abdalla, hastily. 

Jbdal. Hold) sir 1 for heaven’s sake hold 1 
Defer this noble stranger’s punishmeitt, 

Or your rash orders,, you will soon repent. 

Boob, l^rbthdr, you know not yet his insolence. 
Aidal, TJpoif yourself you punish his offence : . 

If we l^eat gallant strangers in this sort, 

J^Eankind will shun the inhospitable court ; 
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And who, hcncefoilh, to our defence will come, 

If death must be the biave Alnianzor’s doom ? 

Fiom Afiica I diew him to your aid, 

And for his succour have his life betrayed. 

Boab. Is this the Almanzor whom at Fez you knew, 
When first their swords the Xeriff' brotheis drew r 
Abdal. This, sir, is he, who for the elder fought. 

And to the justcr cause the conquest brought j 
Till the proud Santo, seated on the throne. 

Disdained the service he had done to own : 

Then to the vanquished part his fate he led : 

The vanquished triumphed, and the victor fled. 

Vast is his courage, boundless is his mind, 

Rough as a storm, and humorous as wind : 

Honour’s the only idol of his eyes ; 

The charms of beauty like a pest he flies ; 

And, raised by valour from a birth unknown. 
Acknowledges no power above his own. 

[Boabdklin coming io Almanzor 
Boah. Impute your danger to our ignorance ; 

The bravest men are subject most to chance : 

Granada much does to your kindness owe j 
But towns, expecting sieges, cannot show 
More honour, than to invite you to a foe. 

Ahnanz. I do not doubt but I have been to blame : 
But, to pursue the end for which 1 came. 

Unite your subjects first j then let us go, 

And pour their common rage upon the foe. 

Boab. \p the Factions\. Lay down youi arms, and let 
me beg you cease ' 

Your enmities. 

Zul. We will nol hear of peace, 

Till we by force have first revenged’ our slain., 

Abdelm. The action we have done weVill maintain. 
Selin. Then let the king depart, and we will try 
Dur cause by arms. 

’ The royal family of Moiocco. — En. 
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V Zul. Foi us and victory. 

Boab. A king entreats you. 

Almanz What subjects will precarious kings regaid? 
A beggar speaks too softly to be heard 
Lay down your arms > 'tis I command you now. 

Do It — or, by our piophet’s soul I vow, 

My hands shall right your king on him 1 seize. 

Now let me see whose look but disobeys 
All. Long live king Mahomet Boabdelin • 

Almanz No more , but hushed as midnight silence go : 
He will not have your acclamations now. 

Hence, you unthinking crowd ' — 

ff [The Common People go off on both parties. 

Empire, thou poor and despicable thing, 

When such as these make or unmake a king ’ 

Abdal. How much of virtue lies in one gieat soul, 

[Embracing him.. 

Whose single force can multiludes control < 

[A trumpet within. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Messen The Duke of Arcos, sir. 

Does with a trumpet from the foe appear, 

Boab Attend him , he shall have his audience here. 

Enter the Dukt or Arcos. 

. Arcos. The monarchs of Castile and Arragon 
Have sent me to you, to demand this town. 

To which their just and rightful claim is known. 

Boab. Tell Ferdinand, my right to it appears 
By long possession of eight hundred years 
When first my ancestors from Afnc sfliled. 

In Rodiique’s death^your Gothic title failed. 

D. Areas' TKe successors of Rodrique still remain, 
And ever since'have held some part of Spain : . 

Even ift the midst of your victorious powers, 
yhe Astnrists, and all Poitugal, were ouis. 
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You have no right, except you foice allow , 

And if yours then was just, so ours is now 
3oab, Tifa tiuc from foice the noblest title springs 
I theiefore hold from that, which fust made kings 
D, Atcos. Since then by force you prove your title true, 
Ours must be just, because we claim from you. 

When with your father you did jointly leign, 

Invading with your Moors the south of Spain, 

I, who that day the Christians did command, 

Then took, and brought you bound to Feidinand. 

Boah I’ll hear no more, defei what you would sav : 
In private we’ll discourse some other day. 

D. Areas. Sir, you shall hear, however you are loth. 
That, like a perjured prince, you broke youi oath : 

To gain your freedom you a contract signed. 

By which yom crown you to my king lesigned, 

From thenceforth as his vassal holding it. 

And paying tiibute such as he thought fit ; 

Contracting, when youi father came to die, 

To lay aside all marks of royalty. 

And at Puicheiia privately to live, 
lyhich in exchange, king Ferdinand did give 
Baal) The force used on me made that contiact void 
D, Areas. Why have you then its benefits enjoyed > 

By it you had not only freedom then. 

But, since, had aid of money and of men ; 

And, when Granada foi your uncle held, 

You were by us restored, and he expelled. 

Since that, in peace we let you reap your gi am. 

Recalled our troops, that used to beat your plain ; 

And more 

Alman%. Yes, ye^, ^ou did with wondrous caie, 
Against his rebels prosecute the war,' 

While he secure in your protection slept j 
For him you took, but for yourselves you Ttept. 

Thus, as some fawning usuier does feed, 

With pre ont sums, the unwary untluift’s need, 
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Tou sold your kindness at a boundless rale, 

And then o’erpaid the debt from his estate ; 

Which, mouldering pie< emeal, in your hands did fall 
Till now at last you came to swoop it all. 

E. Arcos. The wiong you do my king I cannot beai j 
Whose kindness you would odiously compaie. — 

The estate was his ; which, yet since j ou deny. 

He's now content, in his own wrong, to buy. 

Almam. And he shall buy it deal what his he calls 1 
We will not give one stone from out these walls. 

£oab. Take this for answer, then, — 

‘Whate’er your arms have conquered of my land, 

T will, for peace, resign to Ferdinand. — 

To harder terras my mind I cannot bring ; 

But, as I still have lived, will die a king. 

D. Arm. Since thus you have resolved, henceforth 
prepare 

]'’or all the last extremitie.s of war • 

My king his hope from heaven’s assistance draws. 
Almnm. 'I'lie Moors have heaven, and me, to assist 
their cause. [Exii Arcos 

Ef/Ur Esperanza. 

Es/)er. Fair Almahide, ' 

(Who did with weeping eyes these discords see, 

And fears the omen may unlucky be,) 

Prepares a zambra to be danced this night. 

In hope soft pleasures may your minds unite. 

Soab. My mistress gently chides the fault I made : 
But tedious business has my love delayed, — 

Business, which dares the joys of kings invade. 

Almam. First let us sally out, and meet the foe. 
Abdal, .Led on by you, we on to triumph go. 

Soab. Then with the day let war and tumult cease ; 
The night be sacred to our love and peace ; 

’Tis }V.st some joys on weary kings should wait ; 

’'’'is all we gain by being slaves to state. {Exwnf. 




ACT II 


SCENE I 

Enter Abdalla, AnnET.Mi-LFCii, Ozmyn, Zuiema, a^id 
Hamej', as returning Jrom the sally. 



BD AL. This happy day docs to Gianada bring 
A lasting peace, and triumphs to the king! — 
The two lieice factions will no longci jai, 
Since they have now been brothers in tlhi 


war. 

Those who, apart, in emulation fought, 

The common danger to one body bi ought j 
And, to his cost, the proud Castilian finds 
Opr Moorish couiage in united minds. 

Abdelm. Since to each othei’s aid our lives wc owe. 
Lose we the name of faction, and of foe ; 

Which I to Zulema can bear no moie, 

Since Lyndaraxa’s beauty I adore. 

ZmI. I am obliged to Lyndaraxa’s charms, 

Which gain the conquest I should lose by arms ; 

And wish my sister may continue fair, 

That I may keep a good 

Of whose possession 1^ should else despair. 

Otm, While we indulge our common happinesfe. 
He is forgot, by whom we all possess ; 

The brave Almanzor, to whose arms we owe* 

All that we did, and all that we shall do ; 

Who, like a tempest, that outrides the wind, 

Made k just battle ere the bodies joined. 

53 
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Aide/m Hi's victories we scarce < oukl kf cp in vicm 
O r polish them so fast as he lough dicw 
• Abdal Tate, after him, below with pain did move, 
A.nd victory could scarce keep pace above . 

Death did ai length so many slain foiget, 

\nd lost the tale, and took them by the great * 

Enter Alm vnzor imth the Duke or Arcos, ptisoner 

Hamel See, here he comes. 

And leads in triumph him, who did command 
Xhe vanquished armv of king Ferdinand 
^ Ahnanz [to the Duke] Thus fai youi iiiastti s arms 
a fortune find 

Below the swelled ambition of his mind , 

And Allah shuts a misbelievei’s reign 
From out the best and goodliest part o( Spam. 

Let Feuhnand Calabiian conquests make, 

And from the French contested Milan take ; 

Let him new worlds discover to the old. 

And break up shining mountains, big with gold , 

Yet he shall find this small domestic foe, 

Still shaip and pointed, to his bosom grow 

j? Arm Of small advantages too much you boast , 
You beat the out-guaids of my mastei's host , 

This little loss, in our vast body, shows 
So small, that half have nevei heaid the news, 

Fame’s out of breath, ere she can fly so fai, 

To tell them all, that you have e’er made war. 

Almanz It pleases me your armj is so great, 

Foi now 1 know there’s more to conquer yet 
By heaven ' I’ll See what troops you have behind , 
m face this storm, that thickens m the wind. 

And, with bent forehead, full against it go, 

Till I have fourfd the last and utmost foe 

Believe, you shall not long attend in \ain 


I “WholeBale.’ 
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To moiiow’s dawn shall covei all the phin , 

Bright aims shall flash upon you from afai, 

K wood ot lances, and a moving war 
But I, unhappy, m my bonds, must yet 
Be only pleased to hear of yom defeat, 

And with a slave’s ingloiious case 1 emain, 

Till conquering Ferdinand has bioke my chain 
Almanz Vain man, thy hopes of Ferdinand are weak 
I hold thy chain too fast for him to bretk 
But, since thou thieaten’st us. I’ll set thee fiee, 
lhat I again may fight, and conquer thee 
D Areas Old as I am, I take thee at thy woid. 

And will to moriow thank thee with my swoid 
Almam I’ll go, and instantly acquaint the king. 

And sudden oiders for thy freedom bring, 

Thou canst not be so pleased at liberty 
As I shall be to find thou darest be free 

[Exeunt At man/or, Arcos, and the rest, 
excepting only AnDAi la 7ullma 
Abdal Of all those Christians who infest this town, 
Thi . Duke of Arcos is of most lenown 
Zul Oft have T heaid, that in youi father's leign. 

Ills bold adventuieis beat the neighbouring plain. 

Then under I’once I con’s name he fought. 

And from our triumphs many pnzes biought. 

Till in disgrace fioni Spain at length he went, 

And since continued m long banishment 
Abdal But, see, your beauteous sistei does appear. 

Enter L yNPARAXA. 

Zul. By my desire she came to find me here 

[Aullma and LYNOARAXh whtsperj then Zul. 
goes out, a«<fLYNDAR ts going after 
Abdal Why. fairest Lyndataxa, do you fly 

[Staftng her. 

A pimce, who at your feet is pioud to die?* 
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•, tLyndar. Sir, I should blush to own so iiidea 

\StayiH^, 

Aj 'tis to shun the brother of my king. 

Abdal. In my hard fortune, I some ease should find, 
Did your disdain extend to all mankind. 

But give me leave to grieve, and to eomplain. 

That you give others what I beg in vain. 

Lyndar. Take my esteem, if you on that can l}ve ; 
For, frankly, sir, ’tis all I have to give ; 

If from my heart you ask or hope for more, 

I grieve the place is taken up before. 

,Abdal. My rival merits you. — 

To Abdelmelech I will justice do ; 

For he wants worth, who dares not praise a foe. 

Lyndar. That for his virtue, sir, you make defence, 
Shows in your own a noble confidence. 

But him defending, and excusing me, 

I knotir not what can your advantage be. 

Abdal. I fain would ask, ere I proceed in this. 

If, as by choice, you are by promise his? 

Lyndar. The engagement only in ray love does lie, 
But that’s a knot which you can ne’er untie. 

Abdal. When cities are besieged, and treat to yield, 
If there appear relievers from the field. 

The flag of parley may be taken down. 

Till the success of those without is known. 

Lyndar. Though Abdelmelech has not yet possest, 
Yet I have sealed the treaty in* my breast. 

Abdal. Your treaty has not tied you to a day ; 

Some chance might break it, would you but delay- 
If I can judge the secrets of your heart. 

Ambition in it has the greatest part : '' 

And wisdom, then, will show some difference 
Betwixt a private ^ierson and a prince. 

Lyndar. Princ& are subjects still 
Svibject ^d subject can small difference bring ; 

' istedidoh “for." 
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The differeuce is ’twixt subiccts and a king. 

And since, sir, you aie none, your hopes lemove; 

For less than empire I’ll not change niy love 
Abdal. Flad I a ciown, all 1 should pii/.e in it. 

Should be the power to lay it at youi feet. 

Lyndar. Had you that crown, which you but wish, not 
hope, 

I’hen, I, perhaps, might stoop, and take it up. 

But till your wishes and your hopes agree, 

You^Shall be still a private man with me. 

Abdal. If I am king, and if my brother die, 

Lyndar. Two ifs scarce make one possibility. 

Abdal. The lule of happiness by reason scan ; 

You may be happy with a piivate man. 

Lyndar. That happiness I may enjoy, ’tis true ; 

But then that private man must not be you. 

Where’er I love. I’m happy in my choice ; 

If I make you so, you shall pay my price. 

Abdal. Wliy would you be so great ? 

Lyndar. Because I’ve seen, 

This day, what ’tis to hope to be a queen. — 

Heaven, how you all watched each motion of her eye ! 
None could be seen while Almahide was by. 

Because she is to be — Her Majesty ! 

Why would I be a queen ? Because my face 
Would wear the title with a better grace. 

If I became it not, yet it would be 
Part of your duty, then, to flatter me. 

These are but half the charms of being great; 

I would be somewhat, that I know not yet : — 

Yes ! I avow the ambition of my soul, 

To be that one to live without control I 
And that’s another happiness to me7 
To be so happy as but one can be. ^ 

Abdal. Madam, — because I would all doubts 
remove. — 

Would you, were I a king, accept jmy love > 
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"'Lyndar. I would accept it ; and, to show ’tis liue, 
From any other man as soon as you. 

■ Abdal, Your sharp replies make me not love you 
less; 

But make me seek new paths to happiness. — 

What I design, by time will best be seen : 

You may be mine, and yet may be a queen. 

When you are so, your word your love assures. 

Lyndar. Perhaps not love you, — but I will be 
yours. — [He offers to take her hand, and ktss it. 

Stay, sir, that grace I cannot yet allow, 

Before you set the crown upon my brow. — 

That favour which you seek. 

Or Abdelmelech, or a king, must have ; 

When you are so, then you may be my slave. 

[Exit; but looks smiling back on him, 
Ab^l Howe’er imperious in her words she were. 

Her parting looks had nothing of severe ; 

A glancing smile allured me to command, 

And her soft fingers gently pressed my hand : 

I felt the pleasure glide through every part ; 

Her hand went through me to my veiy heart 
For such another pleasure, did he live, 

I could my father of a crown deprive. — 

Why did I say? — 

Father 1 — That impious thought has shocked mj 
mind : 

How bold our passions are, and yet how blind — 

She’s gone ; and now, 

Methinks, there is less glory in a crown : 

My boiling passions settle, and go doyyn. 

Like amber chafed, when she is near, she acts ; 

When furthej og", inclines, but not attracts. 

Enter Zulema. 

Assist "he, Zulema, if thou wouldst be 
Thfit friend thou seem’st, assist me against me 
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Betwixt my love and virtue I am tossed ; 

This must be forfeited, or that he lost. 

1 could do much to merit thy applause, — 

Help me to fortify the belter cause ; 

My honour is not wholly put to flight, 

But would, if seconded, renew the fight, 

Zul. I met my sister, but I do not see 
What difficulty in your choice can be : 

She told me all ; and ’tis so plain a case, 

You need not ask what counsel to embrace. 

Abdal. I stand reproved, that I did doubt at all ; 

My waiting virtue stayed but for thy call : 

’Tis plain that she, who, for a kingdom, now 
Would sacrifice her love, and break her vow, 

Not out of love, but interest, acts alone, 

And would, even in my arms, lie thinking of a ihi one. 

Zul. Add to the rest, this one reflection more 
When she is married, and you still adore, 

Tliink then,— and think what comfoit it will bring, — 
She had been mine, 

Had I but only daied to be a king 1 
Abdal. I hope you only would my honour try \ 

I’m loth to think you virtue’s enemy. 

Zul. If, when a crown and mistress arc in place, 
Virtue intrudes, with her lean holy face, 

Virtue’s then mine, and not I virtue’s foe. 

Why does she come where she has nought to do ? 

Let her with anchorites, not with lovers, lie j 
Statesmen and they keep better company. 

Abdal. Reason was given to curb our headstrong will 
Zul. Reason but shows a weak physician’s skill ; 
Gives nothing, while the raging fit does last. 

But stays to cure it, when the wdrst is past. 

Reason’s a staff for age, when nature’s gone ; 

But' youth is strong enough to walk alone. 

Abdal. In cursed ambition I no rest shouldsfind. 

But must for ever lose my peace of mind' 
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Zud. Mcthinks that peace of mind weio biavely 
lost. 

A crown whate’er we give, is worth the cost. 

Abdul. Justice distributes to each man his light; 

But what she gives not, should I take by might ? 

Zul. If justice will take all, and nothing give, 

Justice, methinks, is not distributive. 

Abdal. Had fate so pleased, I had been eldest born, 
And then, without a crime, the crown had worn ! — 

Zul. Would you so please, fate yet a way would 
find ; 

Man makes his fate according to his mind. 

The weak low spirit foitune makes her slave ; 

But she’s a drudge when hectored by the htave ; 

If fate weaves common thread, he’ll change the doom, 
And with new purple spread a nobler loom. 

Abda^. No more 1 — 1 will usurp the royal seal; 

Thou, who hast made me wicked, make mo great. 

Zul. Your way is plain ; the death of 'I’arifa 
Does on the king our Zegrys’ hatred draw ; 

Though with our enemies in show we close, 

’Tia but while we to purpose can be foes. 

Selin, who heads us, would revenge his son ; 

But favour hinders justice to be done. 

Proud Ozmyn with the king his power maintains, 

And, in him, each Abencerrago reigns. 

Abdal. What face of any title can I bring ? 

Zul. The right an eldest son has to be a king, 

Your father was at first a private man, 

At)d got your brother ere his reign began : 

When, by his valour, he the crown had won, 

Then you were born a monarch's eldest son, 

Abdal, To sharp-eybd reason this would seem 
untrue j 

But reason I through love’s false optics view, 

VfPfi’s mighty power has led me captive too ; 
f atnklp it uttforfunate as you. 
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Abdal Our loves and fortunes shall togelhei g,() 

Thou shall be liappy, when I first am so, 

/.ul The Zegrys it old Selin’s house ate met, 

Wlieie, in close council, tor reiengt they sit 
riieie we our common interests will unite , 

You their revenge shall own, and they your light. 

One thing I had foigot which may impoit ; 

I met Almanzoi coming back from court, 

But with a discomposed and speedy pace, 

A fiery colour kindling all his face 

The king his prisoner’s freedom has denied, 

And that lefusal has provoked his pride. 

Abdal Would he were ouis 1 — 

I’ll try to gild the injustice of his cause. 

And couit his valoui with a vast applause. 

Zttl The bold aie but the instruments o’ the wise, 
They undeitake the ihingeis we advise • 

And, while oui fahiic with their pains we laise, 

We take the piolit, and pay them with praise 

{EMnt 




ACT in 

SCENE I 

Enter Almanzor and Abdat t a. 

That be should dare to do me 
disgrace < — 

, or cowaid, writ upon my face? 

I my prisoner 1 — I such means will use, 
He shall not have a prisoner to refuse 
Abdal He said, you were not by your promise tied , 
Jbat'Tie absolved your word, when he denied 
Almam lie break my promise and absolve my vow 1 
’Tis more than Mahomet himself cun do < — 

The word, which I have given, shall stand like fate ; 

Not like the king’s, that weathercock of slate 
He stands so high, with so unfixed a mind, 

Two factions turn him with each blast of wind : 

But now, he shall not veer I my woi d is past , 

I’ll take his heart by the roots, and hold it fast 
Abdal. You have your vengeance in your hand this 
hour. 

Make me the humble creature of your powei : 

The Granadmes will gladly me obey 
(Tired with so base and impotent a sway) j 
And, when I show my title, you shall sCe, 

1 have a better right to reign than he. 

Almrnz It wTufficient that you make the claim j 
You wrong our fitendship when your right you name. 
When fo^ myself I fight, I weigh the cause, 

Bttt Ertendahip will admit of no such laws . 

62 
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That weighs by the lump ; and, when the cause is ligH, 
Puts kindness in to set ihe balance right. 

True, I would wish my friend the juster side; 

But, in the unjust, my kindness more is tried : 

And all the opposition I can bring. 

Is, that I fear to make you such a king. 

Abdal. The majesty of kings we should not blame, 
When royal minds adorn the royal name ; 

The vulgar, greatness too much idolise, 

But haughty subjects it too much despise. 

Almanz. I only speak of him. 

Whom pomp and greatness sit so loose about, 

That he wants majesty to fill them out. 

Abdal. Haste, then, and lose no time I — 

The business must be enterprised this night: 

We must surprise the court in its delight. 

Ahnam. For you to will, for me ’tis to obey : 

But I would give a crown in open day ; ' 

And, when the Spaniards their assault begin, 

At once beat tliose without, and these within. 

[Exit At.m.^.nz. 


Enter Abdklmelech. 

Abdelm. Abdalla, hold 1 — ^There's somewhat I intend 
To speak, not as your rival, but your friend. 

Abdal. If as a friend, I am obliged to hear ; 

And what a rival says I cannot fear. 

Abdelxt. Think, brave Abdalla, what it is you do : 
Your quiet, honour, and our friendship too. 

All for a fickle beauty you forego. 

Think, and turn back, before it be too late. 

Behold in me the Example of your fate : 

I am your sea-mark j and, though wrecked and lost, 

My ruins stand to warn you from the coSSTT 
Abdal Your counsels, noble Abdelmelech, move 
My reason to accept them, not roy love. 

Ah, why did heaven leave man so weak defence. 
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To tiust frail reason with the rule of sense ! 

'Tis overpoised and kicked up in the air, 

While sense weighs down the scale, and keeps it theie , 
Or, like a captive king, ’tis borne away. 

And forced to count’nance its own rebels’ sway. 

Abdelm. No, no; our reason was not vainly lent; 

Nor IS a slave, but by its own consent : 

If reason on his subject's triumph wait. 

An easy king deserves no better fate. 

Abdal. You speak loo late ; my empire’s lost too fai 
I cannot fight 

» Abdelm. Then make a flying war ; 

-Dislodge betimes before you are beset. 

Abdal. Her tears, her smiles, her every look’s a net 
Her voice is like a Syren’s of the land ; 

And bloody hearts lie panting in her hand. 

Abdelm. This do you know, and tempt the dange; 
''still? 

Abdal. Love, like a lethargy, has seized my will. 

I’m not myself, since from her sight I went ; 

I lean my trunk that way, and tlicie stand bent. 

As one, who, in some frightful dream, would shun 
His pressing foe, labours in vain to run ; 

And his own slowness, in his sleep, bemoans, 

With thick short sighs, weak cries, and tendei groans, 
Sol 

Abdelm. Some friend, in charity, should shake, 

And rouse, and call you loudly till you wake. 

Too well I know her blandishments to gain, 
UsuTper-like, till settled in her reign ; 

'Then proudly she insults, and gives you cares, 

And jealousies, short hopes, and long despairs. 

To this hard yoke you must hereafter bow, 

Howe’er shfSSlnes all golden to you now, 

Abdal, Like^im, who on the ice 
. SUdeftrswiftly on, and sees the water near. 

^t paixnot^itop himself in his career, 
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So am I carried. This enchanted place, 

Like Circe’s isle, is peopled with a race 

Of dogs and swine ; yel, though their fate I know, 

I look with pleasure, and am turning too. 

[Lyndaraxa passes over the stage. 
Ahdelm. Fly, fly, before the allurements of her face. 
Ere she return with some resistless grace, 

And with new magic cover all the place. 

Abdal. I cannot, will not, — nay, I would not fly : 

I’ll love, be blind, be cozened till I die j 
And you, who bid me wiser counsel lake, 

I’ll hate, and, if I can, T’ll kill you for her sake. 

Ahdelm. Even I, that counselled you, that choice 
approve : 

I’ll hate you blindly, and her blindly love. 

Prudence, that stemmed the stream, is out of breath ; 
And to go down it is the easier death. 

Lyndakaxa re-enters, and smiles on Abdalla. 

[Exit Abdalla. 

Ahdelm. That smile on Prince Abdalla seems to say. 
You are not in your killing mood to-day : 

Men brand, indeed, your sex with cruelty, 

But you’re too good to see poor lovers die. 

This godlike pity in you I extol •, 

And more, because, like heaven’s, ’tis general. 

Lyndar. My smile implies not that I grant his suit : 
’Twas but a bare return of his salute. 

Ahdelm. It said, you were engaged, and I in place ; 
But, to please bot^, you would divide the grace. 

Lyndar. You’ve cause to be contented with your 
part, 

When he has but the look, and you the ^leart. 

Ahdelm. In giving but that look, you give what’s 
mine : 

I’ll not one corner of a glance resign. 
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^ AB’s mine ; and I am covetous of my store ; 

I have not love enough, I’ll Ux you more. 

• Lyndar, I gave not love, ’twas but civility : 

He IS a prince; that’s due to his degiee 
Abdelm That prince you smiled on is my rival still, 
And should, if me you loved, be treated ill 
Lyndar. I know not how to show so rude a spite. 
Abdelm That is, you know not how to love aught , 

Or, if you did, you would more difference see 
Betwixt our souls, than ’twixt our quality. 

Mark, if his birth makes any diffeience. 

If to his woids It adds one giain of sense. 

That duty, which his birth can make his due, 

I'll pay, but it shall not be paid by you 
For, if a prince courts her whom I adore. 

He is my rival, and a piince no more 
Lyndar And when did I my powei so far resign, 

That you should regulate each look of mine? 

Abdelm. Then, when you gave your love, you gave 
that power. 

Lyndar. ’Twas dunng pleasure, ’tis revoked this 
hour. 

Now, call me false, and rail on womankind,— 

'Tis all the lemedy you’re like to find. 

Abdelm. Yes, there’s one more, 

I’ll hate you, and this visit is my last. 
lyndar. Do’t if you can ; you know I hold you 
fast; 

Yet, for your quiet, would you could resign 
Your love, as easily as I do mine. 

Abdelm. Funes and hell, bow unconcerned she 
speaks 1 * 

With what indifference all her vows she breaks I 
Curse on me, but she smiles t 
Lyndar. That smile’s a part of love, and all’s your 
di^iJ 

ft fronf the prince, and give it you. 
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Abdelm Just heaven, must my poor htait your MiJy- 
game prove, 

To bandy, and make children’s play in love ^ 

{Half ctymg 

Ah I how have I this ciuclty deseived ? 

I, who so truly and so long have served 1 
And left so easily ' oh, cruel maid 1 
So easily ' it was too unkindly said. 

That heart, which could so easily remove, 

Was never fixed, nor rooted deep in love. 

Lyndar You lodged it so uneasy m your breast, 

I thought you had been weaiy of the guest 
First, I was treated like a stranger there 
But, when a household friend I did appear. 

You thought, It seems, I could not live elsewhere. 

Then, by degiees your feigned respect withdrew; 

You marked my actions, and my guardian giew. 

But I am not concerned your acts to blame . 

My hcait to yours but upon liking came , 

ADd.,bke a bird., whom yryin^, boys molest, 

Stays not to breed, where she had built her nest. 

Abdelm I have done ill. 

And dare not ask you to be less displeased ; 

Be but moie angry, and my pam is eased 
Lyndar. If 1 should be so kind a fool, to take 
This httle satisfaction which you make, 

I know you would piesume some other time 
Upon my goodness, and repeat your crime. 

Abdebn Oh never, nevei, upon no pretence ; 

My hfe’s too short to expiate this offence. 

Lyndar, No, now I think on't, ’tis in vain to tiy ; 

’Tis in your nature, and past remedy, 

You’ll still disquiet mj too loving Heart ; 

Now we are friends, 'tis best for both to^part 

{He lakes her hand. 
Abdelm. By this — ^Will you not give md liy.ve tq 
swear? 
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' %yndar. You would be perjured if you should, I 
fear ; 

Andj when I talk with Prince Abdalla next, 

I with your fond suspicions shall be vext. 

Abdelm. I cannot say I’ll conquer jealousy, 

But, if you'll freely pardon me, I’ll try. 

Lytidar. And, till you that submissive servant prove, 
I never can conclude you truly love. 

To them, the King, Almahide, Abenamar, 
Esperanza, Guards, Attendants. 

^Boab. Approach, my Almahide, my charming fair. 
Blessing of peace, and recompence of wai. 

This night is yours ; and may your life still be 
The same in joy, though not solemnity. 

THE ZAMBRA DANCE 
SONG* 

I 

Beneath a myrtle shade. 

Which love for mne but happy lovers made, 

I slept ; and straight my love before me brought 
Phyllis, the object of my waking thought. 

Undressed she came my fiames to meet. 

While love strewed flowers beneath her feet i 
Flowers which, so pressed by her, became more sweet. 

n 

From the bright vision's head 
A careless veil of lawn was loosely spread i 
From he r whi te tSmples fell her shaded hair 
Zike cloudy mnshine, not too brown nor fair ; 

* In (he first edition this song appears next to the epilogue, with 
the viaamig “ misplaced, aimg at toe dance or Zamhra in the third 
'Art/*' 
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Her hands, her lips, did love mspire ; 

Her every grace my heart did Jire , 

But most her eyes, wluck languished with desire. 

in 

Ah, charming fair, said I, 

How long can you my bliss and yours deny ? 

By nature and by love, this lonely shade 
Was for revenge of suffering lovers made. 

Silence and shades with love agree ; 

Both shelter you and favour me .* 

You cannot blush, because I cannot see. 

IV 

No, let me die, she said. 

Rather than lose the spotless name of maid!— • 
Faintly, methought, she spoke ; for all the whit' 

She bid me not believe her, with a smile. 

Then die, said I; She still denied ; 

And is it thus, thus, thus, she cried. 

You use a harmless maid ) — and so she died I 

V 

I waked, and straight I knew, 

I lened so well, it made my dream prove true; 

Fan<y, the kinder mistress of the two. 

Fancy had done what Phyllis would not do I 
Ah, cruel nymph, cease your disdain. 

While I can dream you scorn in vain , — 

Asleep or waking you must ease my pain. 

[After tbe dance, a tumultuous noise of drums 
and trumpets. 

To them Ozmvn ; Ms sword drawn. 

0 %m, Arm, quickly arm ; yet all, I fear, too l^io ; 

The enemy’s already at the gate. 
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Boab. The Christians are dislodged; what foe is 
near? 

Oem The Zegrys aie in arms, and almost here : 

The streets with torches shine, with shoutings nng. 

And Prince Abdalla is piocUimed the king. 

What man could do, I have already done, 

But bold Alman^or fiercely leads them on 
A6f». The Alhambra yet is safe in my command ; 

[To the King. 

Retreat you thither, while their shock we stand, 

Boab. I cannot meanly for my life provide ; 
f 11 eithei pei ish in’t, or stem this tide. 

“fo guatd the palace, Oamyn, be your care : 

If they o’ercome, no sword will huit the fair. 

Osm. I’ll either die, or I’ll make good the place. 
Abdelm. And I with these will bold Almanzor face. 

<" [Exeunt all but tite Ladies. An alarum within. 
Almah. What dismal planet did my triumphs light I 
Discoid the day, and death does rule the night: 

The noise my soul does through my senses wound. 

' Lyndar. Methinks it is a noble, sprightly sound. 

The trumpet’s clangour, and the clash of arms 1 
This noise may chill your blood, but mine it warms. 

[Shouting and clashing of swords within. 
We have already passed the Rubicon ; 

The dice are mine ; now, fortune, for a throne ! 

[A shout within, and clashing of swords afar off. 
The sound goes farther off, and faintly dies; 

Curse of this going back, these ebbing cries 1 
Ye winds, waft hither sounds more strong and quick ; 
Beat faster, drums, and mingle deathEt.more thi^. 

I’ll to the turrets of the palace go. 

And add nevufit^ to those that fight below : 

Thence, Hero-like, with toiches by my side, 

{Far be the omen, though) my love will guide, 

Ko 5 his better, fortune lil appear, 
open anps, Idose veil, and flowing hair 
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Just flying forward from my rolling sphcie : 

My smiles shall make Abdalla more than man ; 

Let him look up, and perish if he can. [EAtt, 

An alarum nearer; Then enter Almanzok. and Selin 
at the head of the Zegrys ; Ozis.'na, prisoner. 

Almanz. We have not fought enough; they fly too 
soon ; 

And I am grieved the noble sport is done. 

This only man, of all whom chance did biing 

[Pointing to OzMvrf. 

To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. 

His brave resistance did my fortune grace ; 

So slow, so threat’ning forward, he gave place. 

His chains be easy, and his usage fair. 

Selin. I beg you would commit him to my care,^ 
Almanz, Next, the brave Spaniard free without delay; 
And with a convoy send him safe away. 

[Exit a Guard. 


To them Hamet and others. 

Hamet, The king by me salutes you ; and, to show 
That to your valour he his crown does owe. 

Would from your mouth I should the word receive, 

And that to these you would your orders give. 

Almanz. He much o’errates the little I have done. 

[Almanzor goes to the door, and there seems to 
give out orders by sending people several 
ways. 

Selin [to Ozmvn]. Now, to revenge the murder of my 
son, ' 

To-morrow for thy certain death preparp; 

This night I only leave thee to despair, 

Ozmyn. Thy idle menaces 1 do not featt 
My business was to die or conquer here. ^ 
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Sfeter, for you I grieve I could no more : 

My present state betrays my want of power j 
But, when true courage is of force bereft, 

Patience, the only fortitude, is left. \Exit with Selin. 

Almah. Ah, Esperanza, what for me remains 
But death, or, worse than death, inglorious chains 1 
Esper. Madam, you must not to despair give place j 
Heaven never meant misfortune to that face. 

Suppose there were no justice in your cause. 

Beauty’s a bribe that gives her judges laws. 

That you are brought to this deplored estate, 
fe but the ingenious flattery of your fate ; 

Fate fears her succour, like an alms, to give ; 

And would you, God-like, from yourself should live 
Almah. Mark but how terribly his eyes appear 1 
And yet there's something roughly noble there, 

Whic^, in unfashioned nature, looks divine, 

And, like a gem, does in the quarry shine. 

[Almanzor returns; she Jails at his feet, being 
veiled. 

Almah. Turn, mighty conqueror, turn your face this 
way. 

Do not refuse to hear the wretched pray ! 

Almanz. What business can this woman have with 
me? 

Almah. That of the afflicted to the Deity. 

So may your arms success in battle find j 
So may the mistress of your vows be kind, 

If you have any ; or, if you have none. 

So may your liberty be still your owl 1 
Almanz. Yes, I will turn my face, out not my mind : 
You bane and soft destruction of mankind, 

What would you h avd with me ? 

Almah. I beg^the grace \Unveiling. 

You would lay by those terrors of your face. 

Till caUttiness to your eyes you first restore, 

I«a(Q atraid, and 1 can beg no mote. 
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Almam, {looking fixedly on he^. Well j my fierCe ' 
visage shall not murder you. 

Speak quidcly, woman j I have much to do. 

Almah. Where should I find the heart to speak one 
word? 

Your voice, sir, is as killing as your sword. 

As you have left the lightning of your eye, 

So would you please to lay your thunder by. 

Almam. I’m pleased and pained, since first her eyes 
I saw, 

As I were stung with some tarantula. 

Arms, and the dusty field, I less admire. 

And soften strangely in some new desire; 

Honour burns in me not so fiercely bright, 

But pale as fires when mastered by the light : 

Even while I speak and look, I change yet more. 

And now am nothing that I was before. 

I’m numbed, and fixed, and scarce my eyeballs move ; 

I fear it is the lethargy of love 1 
’Tis he ; I feel him now in every part*. 

Like a new lord he vaunts about my heart; 

Surveys, in state, each corner of my breast, 

While poor fierce I, that was, am dispossessed. 

I’m bound ; but I will rouse my rage again ; 

And, though no hope of liberty remain. 

I’ll fright my keeper when I shake my chain. 

You are {Angrily. 

Almah. I know I am your captive, sir. 

Almam, You are — You shall — And I can scarce for- 
bear — 

Almah. Alasi 

Almam. ’Tis all in vmn ; it will not do s {Aside, 

I cannot now a seeming anger sho'# : 

My tongue against my heart no aid affords ; 

For love still rises up, and chokes my words. 

Almah. In half this time a tempept would be slMl. 
Almam, ’Tis you have raised that tempest in my wtlh 
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*[ wonnot love you ; give me back my heait j 
But give It, as you had it, fierce and brave. 

It was not made to be a woman’s slave : 

But, lion-like, has been in deserts bred, 

And, used to range, will ne’er be tamely led. 

Restore its fieedom to my fettered will. 

And then 1 shall have power to use you ill. 

Almah. My sad condition may your pity move ; 

But look not on me with the eyes of love : — 

I must be brief, though I have much to say. 

Almanz. No, speak ; for I can heir you now all day. 
* Her sueing soothes me with a secret pride : [Softly. 

•A suppliant beauty cannot be denied : [Aiide. 

Even while I frown, her charms the fuirows seize ; 

And I’m corrupted with the power to please. 

Almah. Though in your worth no cause of fear I see, 
I faar the insolence of victory ; 

As you are noble, sir, protect me then 
From the rude outiage of insulting men. 

Almam. Who dares touch her I love ? I'm all o’er love; 
Nay, I am love ; Love shot, and shot so fast. 

He shot himself into my breast at last. 

Almah. You see before you her who should be 
queen. 

Since she is promised to Boabdelin. 

Almam. Are you beloved by him ? O wretched fate, 
First that I love at all ; then, loved too late I 
Yet, I must love 1 
Ahnah. Alas, it is in vain ; 

Fate for each other did not us ordain. 

The chances of this day too clearly show 
That heaven took care that it should not be so. 

Almmz, JlSIould heaven had quite forgot me this one 
day! 

But fate’s yet hot — - 

ru make it take a b^t another way. • 

[JETe aialhs mif^ cmi discomfostd^^ tiaiyins. 
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I bring a claim which does his right remove j 
You’re his by promise, but you’ie mine by love. 

’Tis all but ceremony which is past ; 

The knot’s to tie which is to make you fast. 

Fate gave not to Boabdelin that power ; 

He wooed you but as my ambassador. 

Ahnah. Oui souls are tied by holy vows above. 
Alman%. He signed but his ; but I will seal my love. 
I love you bettei, with more zeal than he. 

Almah. This day 

I gave my faith to him, he his to me. 

Almanz, Good heaven, thy book of fate before roe' 
lay, 

But to tear out the journal of this day : 

Or, if the oidcr of the world below 
Will not the gap of one whole day allow, 

Give me that minute when she made her vow I 
That minute, ev’n the happy from their bliss might 
give; 

And those, who live in grief, a shorter time would live 
So small a link, if broke, the eternal chain 

Would, like divided waters, join again 

It wonnot be j the fugitive is gone, 

Pressed by the crowd of following minutes on : 

That precious moment’s out of nature fled, 

And in the heap of common rubbish laid. 

Of things that once have been, and are decayed. 

Almah. Your passion, like a fnght, suspends roy 
pain; 

It meets, o’erpowers, and beats mine back again : 

But as, when tides ^ggainst the current flow, 

The native stream runs its own course below, 

So, though your griefs possess the uppet.^t, 

My own have deeper channels in my heart. 

Almanz. Forgive that fury which my soul does move; 
’Tis the essay of an untaught first love ; 

Yet rude, unfashioned truth it does express; 
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'Tis love just peeping in a hasty dress. 

Retire, fair creature, to your needful rest ; 

There’s something noble labouring in my bieast : 

This raging fire, which through the mass does move ; 
Shall purge my dioss, and shall refine my love. 

\Exeunt Almahide and Espkranza. 
She goes, and I like my own ghost appear ; 

It is not living when she is not here. 

To him Abdalla as King, attended. 

Abdal. My first acknowledgments to heaven are due, 
■My next, Almanzor, let me pay to you. 

• Ahnanz. A poor surprise, and on a naked foe, 
Whatever you confess, is all you owe ; 

And I no merit own, or understand 
That fortune did you justice by my hand : 

Yet^f you will that little service pay 
With a great favour, I can show the way. 

Abdal. I have a favour to demand of you ; 

That is, to take the thing for which you sue. 

Alnianz. Then, briefly, thus: when 1 the Albayzyn 
won, 

1 found the beauteous Almahide alone, 

Whose sad condition did my pity move ; 

And that compassion did produce my love. 

Abdal. This needs no suit; injustice, I declare, 

'She is your captive by the right of war. 

Almanz. She is no captive then ; I set her free j 
And, rather than I will her jailer be, 

I ni nobly lose her in her liberty. 

Abdal. Your generosity I much approve ; 

But your excess of that shows want of love. 

Almanz. No. 'tis the excess of love which mounts so 
high. 

That seen fat off, it lessens to the eye. 

^ Had I<mot loved her, aijd had feet her free, 

'’t’bat, sir, had been my generosity j 
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But ’tis exalted passion when 1 show 
I date be wretched, not to make her so : 

And, while another passion fills her breast, 

I’ll be all wretched rather than half blest. 

AbdaL May your heroic act so prosperous be. 

That Almahide may sigh you set her free. 

Enter Zolema. 

Zul. Of five tall towers which fortify this town. 

All but the Alhambra your dominion own : 

Now, therefore, boldly I confess a flame, 

Which is excused in Almabide’s name. 

If you the merit of this night regard. 

In her possession I have my reward. 

Almanz. She your reward ! why, she’s a gift so great. 
That I myself have not deserved her yet ; 

And therefore, though I won her with my sword, 

I have, with awe, my sacrilege restored. 

Zul. What you deserve 
I’ll not dispute because I do not know 5 
This only I will say, she shall not go. 

Almanz. Thou, single, art not worth my answering 1 
But take what friends, what armies thou canst bring j 
What worlds ; and, when you are united all. 

Then will I thunder in your ears, — She shall 
Zul. I’ll not one tittle of my right resign,— 

Sir, your implicit promise made her mine ; 

When I, in general terms, my love did show, 

You swore bur fortunes should together go. 

Abial. The merits of the cause I’ll not decide, 

But, like my love, I would my gift divide. 

Your equal titles then no longer plead j 
But one of you, for love of me, recede. 

Almanz. I have receded to the utmost'hne, 

When, by my free consent, she is not mine s 
Then let him equally recede with me, 

And both of us will join to set her free. 
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Zul It you will free youi part of her, you may , 

But, sir, I love not youi romantic way 
Dream on, enjoy hei soul, and set that ttee ; 

I’m pleased her person should be left foi me. 

Almam Thou shall not wish hei thine, thou shall 
not dare 

To be so impudent as to despair 
Zul The Zegrys, sir, are all concerned to see 
How much then merit you neglect in me 
Hamt Your slighting Zulema, this veiy hour. 

Will take ten thousand subjects from youi power 

* Altnanz. What arc ten thousand subjects such as 

• they ? 

If I am scorned I'll take myself away 

Abdal Since both can not possess what both pursue, 

1 grieve, my friend, the chance should fall on you , 

But jyhen you hear what reasons I can urge 

Alvianz None, none that your ingratitude can purge. 
Reason’s a trick, when it no grant affords , 

It stamps the face of majesty on words 
Abdal Your boldness to youi sei vices I givet 
Now take it, as your full reward, — ^to live, 

Alwans To live' 

If from thy hands alone my death can be, 

I am immortal, and a god to thee 

If I would kill thee now, thy fate’s so low, 

That I must stoop ere I can give the blow : 

'But mine is fixed so far above thy crown, 

That all thy men. 

Piled on thy back, can never pull it down. 

But at my ease thy destiny I send. 

By ceasing from this hour to be thy friend. 

Like heaven, I neediiut only to stand still. 

And, not concurring in thy life, I kill. 

Thou const no title to my duty bring j 
Pm not thy subject, and my soul’s thy king. 

KanswelU'^ Whan I am gone, 
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Theie’s not a star of thine dare stay with thee : 

I’ll whistle thy tame foitune after me , 

And whirl fate with me wheresoe’er I fly, 

As winds drive stoims before them in the sky \Extt 
Zul Let not this insolent unpunished go , 

Give your commands , your justice is too slow 

[ZuL&MA, Hamet, and others are 
going after hm 

Abdal Stay, and what part he pleases let him take 
I know my thione’s too strong for him to shake. 

But my fair mistress I too long forget , 

The crown I promised is not offered yet 
Without her presence all my joys are vain, 

Empire a curse, and life itself a pain [Exeunt. 




ACT IV 

SCENE I 

Enttr Boabdeiin, Abenamar, and Guards. 

AB. Advise, or aid, but do not pity me: 

No nionaich bom can fall to that degree 
Pity descends fiom kings to all below ; 

But can, no more than fountains, upward 
flow. 

Wifhess, just heaven, my greatest grief has been, 

I could not make youi Almahide a queen. 

Aben. I have too long the elTccts of foitunc known, 
Either to trust hei smiles, or fear hei frown 
Since in their first attempt you weie not slain, 

Your safety bodes you yet a second reign. 

The people like a headlong tonent go, 

And eVry dam they break, or overflow ; 

But, unopposed, they eithei lose their force, 

Or wind, in volumes, to Iheir former course. 

Bond), In walls we meanly must our hopes enclose, 
To wait our fiiends, and weary out our foes 1 
While Almahide 

To lawless rebels is exposed a prey. 

And forced the lustful victoi to obey. 

Alen. One of my,blood, m rules of virtue bred I 
Think bette--*f her, and beheve she’s dead. 

Enttr AuiANZOR. 

We are betrayed, the enemy is herej 
" We have no-farther room to hope or fear. 

On 
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Almam. It is indeed Almanzoi whom you see. 

But he no longei is your enemy 

You were ungrateful, but your foes were more * 

What yout injustice lost you, theiis lesloie 
Make profit of my vengeance while you may, 

My two edged sword can cut the othei way.— • 

I am youi fortune, but am swift like her. 

And turn my haiiy front if you defer • 

That hour, when you deliberate, is too late ; 

I point you the white moment of your fate. 

Aden Believe him sent as prince Abdalla’s spy ; 

He would betray us to the enemy. 

Almam. Were I, like thee, in cheats of state grown 
old 

(Those public markets, wheie foi foreign gold, 

The pooler piince is to the iicher sold). 

Then thou mightst think me fit foi that low part j 
But I am yet to leain the statesman’s art. 

My kindness and my hate unmasked I weai ; 

For friends to tiust, and enemies to fear. 

My heart’s so plain. 

That men on eveiy passing thought ‘ may look, 

Like fishes gliding in a crystal brook , 

When troubled most, it does the bottom show, 

’Tis weedleas all above, and rockless all below. 

Aben Ere he be trusted, let him then be tiied ; 

He may be false, who once has changed his side 
Almam In that you more accuse yourselves than 
me; 

None who are injured can inconstant be. 

You were inconstant, you, who did the wrong j 
To do me justice does to me belong 
Great souls by kindness only can be tied ; 

Injured again, again I’ll leave yom side. 

Honour is what myself, and friends, I o'we ; 

And none can lose it who forsake a foe. 

* Folio “through,"* airtuiiily. 

TOL I, 1 
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Siince, then, your foes now happen to be mine, 

Though not in fiiendship, we’ll m inleiest join; 

So while my loved revenge is full and high, 

I’ll give you back your kingdom by the by. 

Boab That I so long delayed what you desire, 

\Embraang hm. 

Was, not to doubt your worth, but to admiie. 

Almanz. This counsellor an old man’s caution shows. 
Who fears that little, he has left, to lose : 

Age sets a fortune ; while youth boldly throws. 

But let us first your drooping soldiers cheer; 

JIThen seek out danger, ere it dare appear : 

This hour I fix your crown upon your brow ; 

Sfext hour fate gives it, but I give it now. \Exeunt, 




SCENE II 
Enter Lyndakaxa. 


Lyndar. 0, could I read the dark decrees of fate, 
That I might once know whom to love, or hate 
For I myself scarce my own thoughts can guess, 

So much I find them varied by success. 

As in some weather-glass, my love I hold ; 

Which falls or rises with the heat or cold — 

I will be constant yet, if Fortune can ; 

I love the king, — let her but name the man. 

Enter Halyma. 

# 

iSTa/. Madasiy a gentleman, to me unknown, 

Desirei? that; he<nay speak with you alone. 

Lyndar, Some message &om the king— Let him 
a^phan 
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Enter Abdelmblech , 7 oho thrmvs off hts disguise, - 
She starts. 

Abdelpi. I sec you are amazed that I am here ; 

But let at once your fear and wonder end. 

In the usurper’s guaids I found a fnend, 

Who 'sd me to you safe in this disguise. 

Lyndar. Your danger biings this trouble in my eyes. — 
But what affair this ’venturous visit drew ? 

Abdeim. The greatest in the world, — the seeing you. 
Lyndar. The courage of your love I so admire, 

That, to preserve you, you shall straight letire. 

leads him to the door. 

Go, dear ! each minute does new dangers bring; 

You will be taken ; I expect the king 
Abdem The king ! — the poor usuipei of an hour : 
His empire’s but a dream of kingly power. — 

I warn you, as a lover and a fiiend, 

T® leave him, ete hts short dominion end; 

Tne soldier I suborned will wail at night. 

And shall alone be conscious of youi flight. 

Lyndar. I thank you, that you so much care bestow ; 
But, if his reign be short, I need not go. 

For why should I expose my life, and youis, 

For what, you say, a little time assures ? 

AHelni. My danger in the attempt is very small; 

And, if he loves you, yours is none at all. 

But, though his ruin be as sure as fate, 

Yoa* oroof of love to me would come too late. 

This tiial I in kindness would allow ; 

’Tis easy ; if you love me, show it now. 

Lyndar. It is bScapse I love ypu, I lefuse ; 

For all the world my conduct would accuse, 

If I shoulo go with him I love away : 

And, therefore, in strict virtue I wUl stSy. 

AAdkkn You would in vain dissemble love to ]me; 
Tl^ougQ tna* thin veil your artifice I see. 
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¥ou would expect the event, and then declare ; 

But do not, do not drive me to despair : 

For, if you now refuse with me to fly, 

Rather than love you after this, I’ll die ; 

And, therefore, weigh it well before you spealc ; 

My king is safe, his force within not weak. 

Lyndar. The counael, you have given me, may be wise ; 
But, since the affair is great, I will advise. 

Abdelm. Then that delay I for denial take. \ls 
Lyndar. Stay ; you too swift an exposition maae- 
If I should go, since Zulema will stay, 

4 should my brother to the king betray. 

• Abdelm. There is no fear ; but, if there were, I see 
You value still your bi other more than me. — 

Farewell ! some ease 1 in your falsehood find } 

It lets a beam in, that will clear my mind : 

My fprmer weakness I with shame confess. 

And, when I see you next, shall love you less. 

\ls going again. 

Lyndar. Your faithless dealings you may blush to 
tell \ [ Weeing. 

This is a maid’s reward, who loves too well. — 

\IIt looks bach 

Remember that I drew my latest breath, 

In charging your unkindness with my death. 

Abdelm. {coming back]. Have I not answered all you 
can invent, 

Even the least shadow of an argument ? 

Lyndar. You want not cunning what you piease to 
prove, 

But my poor heart knows only how to love j 
And, finding this, you tyrannise the more ; 

’Tis plain, some other mistress you adore ; 

^ And now, wi!h studied tricks of subtlety, 

^ You come prepared to lay the fault on me. 

- [ Wringing ner dandg. 

(m, that I shoulf^ love so false a man i 
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Abdelm. Hear me, and then disprove it, if you can. 
Lyndar. I’ll hear no more; your bieach of faith is 
plain ; 

You would with wit your want of love maintain. 

But, by my own experience, I can tell. 

They, who love truly, cannot argue well. — 

Go, faithless man ! 

Leave me alone to mourn my misery ; 

I cannot cease to love you, but I’ll die. 

\Leans her head on his arm. 
Abdelm. What man but I so long unmoved could 
hear [ Weeping? 

Such tender passion, and refuse a tear I — * 

But do not talk of dying any more, 

Unless you mean that I should die before. 

Lyndar. I fear your feigned repentance comes too late ; 

I die, to see you still thus obstinate : 

But yet, in death my truth of love to show. 

Lead me ; if 1 have strength enough, I’ll go. 

Abdelm. By heaven, you shall not go ! I will not be 
O’ercome in love or generosity. 

All I desire, to end the unlucky strife, 

Is but a vow, that you will be my wife. 

Lyndar. To tie me to you by a vow is hard ; 

It shows, my love you as no tie regard.— 

Name anything but that, and I’ll agree. 

Abdelm. Swear, then, you never will my rival’s be. 
Lyndar. Nay, pr’ythee, this is harder than before. — 
Name anything, good dear, but that thing more. 

Abdelm. Now I too late perceive I am undone ; 

Living and seeing, to my death I run. 

I know you false, yet in your snares I fall ; 

Yo’j grant me nothing, and I grant you all. , 
lyndar. I would grant all; but I must, curb my will. 
Because I love to keep you jealous still. 

In your suspicion I your passion find; 

But I will take a time to cure your mind, 
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' Halyma. 0) madam, the new king is diawing near I 
Lyndar. Haste quickly hence, lest he should find you 
here ' 

Abdelm. How much mote wretched than I came, 
I go! 

I more my weakness and yom falsehood know ; 

And now must leave you with my greatest foe 1 

[Exit Abdblm. 

Lyndar. Go i — How I love thee Heaven can only tell : 
And yet I love thee, for a subject, well. — 

Vet, whatsoever chaims a crown can bring, 

"A subject’s greater than a little king, 
r will attend till time this throne secure ; 

And, when I climb, my footing shall be sure. — 

[Music without. 

Music 1 and, 1 believe, addressed to me. 


SONG 

1 

Wherever I am, and whatever / do. 

My Phyllis is still in my mtnd; 

When angry, J mean not to Phyllis to go. 

My feet, of themselves, the way find'. 

Unknown to myself I dm just at her door, 

And, when J would rail, I can bring out no more, 
Than, P/^llis too fair and unkind I 

n 

When Phyllis I see, my heart bounds in my breast. 
And the love I would stifle is shown ; 

But asle^, or awake, J am never at rest, 

When from my eyes Phyllis is gone. 

SomeHmes a sad dream does delude my sad mind; 

But, alas I whin I wake, and no Phyllis I find, 
Mow I sigh to myself all alone I 
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a ' 

m 

Should a king he my rival in her I adore^ 

He should o'ffer hts treasure in vain : 

O) let me alone to be happy and poor. 

And give me my Fhylhs again 1 
Let Phyllis be mine, and but ever be kind, 

I could to a desert with her be confined. 

And envy no monarch hs reign. 

IV 

Alas / I discover too much of my love. 

And she too well kttows her own power ! 

She makes me each day a new martyrdom prove. 

And makes me grow jealous each hour; 

But let her each minute torment my poor mind, 

I had rather love Phyllis, both false and unkind. 
Than ever be freed from her power. 

Enter Abdalla, with Guaids. 

Abdal. Now, madam, at youi feet a king you see ; 

Or, lather, if you please, a sceptred slave ; 

’Tis just you should possess the power you gave. 

Had love not made me youis, I yet had been 
But the first subject to Boabdelin. 

Thus Heaven declares the mown I bring your due; 

And had forgot my title, but for you. 

Lyndar. Heaven to your merits will, I hope, be kind ; 
But, sir, it has not yet declared its mind. 

'Tis true, it holds the crown above your head ; 

But does not fix it ’till your brother’s dead. 

Abdal, All, but the Alhambra, is within my power j 
And that my forces go to take this''hour. 

Lyndar. When, with its keys your brother’s head yor 
bring, 

I tthall believe you are indeed a king. 

Abdal. But since the events of all Ihings doubtful ma 
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And, of events, most doubtful those of war ; 

I beg to know before, if fortune ft own. 

Must I then lose youi favour with my crown ? 

Lyndar. You’ll soon return a conqueror again j 
And, therefore, sir, your question is in vain. 

Abdal. I think to certain victoiy I move; 

But you may more assure it, by your love. 

That grant will make my arms invincible. 

* Lyndar. My prayers and wishes your success fore- 
tell.— 

Go then, and light, and think you fight for me ; 
i wait but to reward your victory. 

^ Abdal. But if I lose it, must I lose you too ? 

Lyndar. You are too curious, if you more would 
know. 

I know not what my future thoughts will be ; 

Poor women’s thoughts are all extempore. 

Wise'men, indeed. 

Beforehand a long chain of thoughts produce ; 

But ours are only foi our present use. 

Aldal. Those thoughts, you will not know, too well 
declare. 

You mean to wait the final doom of war. 

Lyndar. I find you come to quarrel with me now , 
Would you know more of me than I allow ? 

Whence are you grown that great divinity, 

That with such ease into my thoughts can pry ? 
Indulgence does not with some tempers suit ; 

I see I must become more absolute. 

Abdal. I must submit. 

On what hard terms soe’er my peace be bought. 

Lyndar. Submit ! — you speak as ''you were not in 
fault. — ' 

’Tis evident the injury is mine ; 

For why should you my secret thoughts divine ? 

Abd(j^. Yet if we might be judged by reason’s 

laws- — 
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Lyndar, Then you would have your reason judge toy '' 
cause ' — 

Either confess your fault, 01 hold your tongue j 
For I am sure I’m nevei in the wrong. 

Abdal. Then I acknowledge it. 

Lyndar. Then 1 forgive. 

Abdal Under how hard a law poor lovers live I 
Who, like the vanquished, must their right release, 

And with the loss of reason buy their peace. — 

\Aside, 

Madam, to show that you my power command, 

I put my life and safety in your hand 
Dispose of the Albayzyn as you please, 

To your fair hands I here resign the keys. 

Lyndar. I take your gift, because your love it 
shows. 

And faithful Selin for alcalde choose. 

Abdal. Selin, from her alone your orders take. — 

This one request, yet, madam, let me make. 

That, from those turrets, you the assault will see ; 

And crown, once more, my arms with victory. 

leading her out. Selin 
renatns with Gazul and 
Eeduan, hts servants. 

Selin. Gazul, go tell my daughter that I wait. — 

You, Reduan, bring the prisonei to his fate. 

\Exeunt Gaz. and Red. 
Ere of my charge I will possession take, 

A bloody sacrifice I mean to make : 

The manes of my son shall smile this day, 

While I, in blood, my vows of vengeance pay. 

% 

En&r at one door Benzayda, with tJAZUL ; at the other, 
OzMYN bound, with REDUAiy. 

Selin. I sent, Benzayda, to glad your eyes 1 
These rites we owe your brother’s obsequies, — 
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Vdu two \To Ga7. and Red.] the cursed Abencenago 
bind ; 

You need no more to instruct you in my mind. 

{They bind him to one lornei of the stage, 
Bern In what sad object am I called to share ? 

Tell me, what is it, su, you heie prepare ? 

Selin. 'Tis what your dying brothei did bequeath ; 

A scene of vengeance, and a pomp of death I 
Bent. The horrid spectacle my soul does fright : 

I want the heart to see the dismal sight. 

Selin. You are my principal invited guest. 

Whose eyes T would not only feed, but feast ; 

You are to smile at his last groaning breath. 

And laugh to see his eyeballs roll in death j 
To judge the lingering soul’s convulsive strife, 

When thick short bieath catches at parting life. 

Be^. And of what marble do you think me made? 
Selin. What 1 can you be of just revenge afraid ? 

Beta. He killed my brother in his own defence. 

Pity his youth, and spare his innocence. 

Selin. Art thou so soori to pardon murder won ? 

Can he be innocent, who killed my son ? 

Abenamar shall mourn as well as I ; 

His Ozmyn, for my Tarifa, shall die. 

But since thou plead’st so boldly, I will see 
That justice thou wouldst hinder done by thee. 

Here — [gives her his sword] — take the sword, and do a 
sister’s part : 

Pierce his, fond girl, or I will pierce thy heart. 

Oem. To his commands I join my own request} 

All wounds from you are welcome to my breast ; 

Think only, when your hand this act lias done, 

It has but finished what your eyes begun. 

1 thought, with silence, to have scorned my doom j 
But now your noble pity has o’ercome } 

Whid^I acknowledge with my latest breath, — 

The first whoe’er began a love in'death. 
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[io Selin], Alas, what aid can my weak hand 
afford? 

You see I tremble when I touch a sword : 

The brightness dazsles me, and turns my sight ; 

Or, if 1 look, ’tls but to aim less right. 

Oim. I’ll guide the hand which must my death 
convey ; 

My leaping heart shall meet it half the way. 

Se/in [tff Benz]. Waste not the precious time in idle 
breath. 

Bern. Let me resign this instrument of death. 

[Giving tht sword to her father^ and then pulling 
it back. ’ 

Ah, no I I was too hasty to resign ; 

’Tis in your hand more mortal than in mine. 

Enter Hambt. 

Hamet. The king is from the Alhambia beaten back 
And now preparing for a new attack ; 

To favour which, he wills, that instantly 
You reinforce him with a new supply. 

Selin [to Benz]. Think not, although my duty calls me 
hence, 

That with the breach of yours I will dispense. 

Ere my return, see my_ commands you do : 

Let me find Ozmyn dead, and killed by you, — 

Gazul and Reduan, attend her still ; 

And, if she dares to fail, perform my will. 

, [Exeunt Selin and Hamet, Benzavda 
looks languishing on him, with her sword 
down ; Gazul and Reouan standing with 
drawn swords by hei^. 

'Otm, Defer not, fair Benzayda, my death ; 

Looking on you, 

I Should but live to sigh away my breath, 

My eyes have done the work they had to dot 
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Intake your image with me, which they drew; 

And, when they close, I shall die full of you. 

Eenx When parents their commands unjustly lay. 
Children are privileged to disobey ; 

Yet from that breach of duty I am clear, 

Since I submit the penalty to bear. 

To die, or kill you, is the alternative ; 

Rather than take your life, I will not live. 

Ozm. This shows the excess of generosity ; 

But, madam, you have no pretence to die. 

I should defame the Abencerrages’ race, 

Co let a lady suffer in my place. 

But neither could that life, you would bestow, 

Save mine ; nor do you so much pity owe 
To me, a stranger, and your house’s foe. 

Fenz. From whencesoe’er their hate our houses drew, 
I blush to tell you, I have none for you. 

'Tis a confession which I should not make. 

Had I more time to give, or you to take : 

But, since death’s near, and runs with so much force. 
We must meet first, and intercept his course. 

Ozm. Oh, how unkind a comfort do you give I 
Now I fear death again, and wish to live. 

Life were worth taking, could I have it now ; 

But ’tis more good than Heaven can e’er allow 
To one man’s portion, to have life and you. 

Benz, Sure, at our births. 

Death with our meeting planets danced above. 

Or we were wounded by a mourning love 1 — 

\Shouts within 

Red. The noise returns, and doubles from behind ; 

It seems as if two adverse armies joined. — 

, Time presses us, 

Gaz. If longer you delay, 

We must, thougfi loth, your father’s will obey. 

Ozm^ Haste, madam, to fulfil his hard commands, 
4n4 rescue me from their ignoble hands- 
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Let me kiss yours, when you my wound begin, 

Then easy death will slide with pleasure in. 

Btm. Ah, gentle soldiers, some shoit lime allow ! 

[7b Gaz. and Red. 

My father has repented him ere now ; 

Or will repent him, when he finds me dead. 

My clue of life is twined with Ozmyn’s thread. 

Red. ’Tis fatal to refuse her, 01 obey. — 

But where is our excuse? what can we say? 

Bens. Say anything. 

Say, that to kill the guiltless you were loth ; 

Or if you did, say, I would kill you both. 

Gas. To disobey our orders is to die. — 

I’ll do’t, — who dare oppose it? 

Red. That daie I. 

[Reduan s/attdt before Ozmyn, and fights with 
Gazui- Benzayda unbinds Olw/^^and 
gives him her sword. 

Bern. Stay not to see the issue of the fight ; 

[Rfd. kills Gaz. 

But haste to save yourself by speedy flight. 

[Ozmyn kneels to kiss her hand. 
Osm. Did all mankind against my life conspire, 
Without this blessing I would not retiie. — 

But, madam, can I go and leave you here? 

Your father’s anger now for you I fear : 

Consider, you have done too much to stay. 

Benz. Think not of me, but fly yourself away. 

Red. Haste quickly hence j the enemies are nighl 
From every part I see the soldiers fly. 

The foes not only our assailants beat. 

But fiercely sally out on their retreat, 

And, like a sea broke loose, come cn amain. 

Enter Absnamar, and a party with their swords drawn, 
driving in some of the enemies. 

Ahen. Traitors, you hope to save yourselves in vainlrw 
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Your foifeit lives shall for your treason pay ; 

And Ozmyn’s blood shall be levenged this day. 

Oztn, No, sir, your Ozmyn lives; and lives to own 

\Kneebng to Ms father. 

A father’s piety to free his son. 

Aben. My Ozmyn ! — O, thou blessing of my age ! 

[Embracing Mm, 

And art thou safe from their deluded rage 1 — 

Whom must I praise for thy deliverance ? 

Was it thy valour, or the work of chance ? 

Ozm. Nor chance, nor valour, could deliver me j 
But t’was a noble pity set me free. — 
l^fy liberty, and life. 

And what your happiness you’re pleased to call. 

We to this charming beauty owe it all. 

Aben. Instruct me, visible divinity 1 — [To her. 

Instruct me by what name to worship thee 1 
For (o thy virtue I would altars taise. 

Since thou art much above all human praise. 

But see, 

Enter Almanzor, Ms sword bloody, leading in 
Almahide, attended by Esperanza. 

My other blessing, Almahide, is here 1 — 

I’ll to the king, and tell him she is near : 

You, Ozmyn, on your fair deliverer wait, 

And with your private joys the public celebrate. 

[Exeunt Aben., Ozm., and Benz. 
Almanz, The work is done; now, madam, you are 
free ; 

At least, if I can give you liberty ; 

But you have chains which you yours'olf have chose j 
And, O, that I could-free you too from those 1 
But you are free from force, and have full power 
To go, and kill 'my hopes and me, this hour.-w 
I see, then, you will go ; but yet my toil 
1& rswitrded with a looking-while, 
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Almah. Alman^or can fiom evciy STib3ect laise 
New matter for our wonder and his praise. 

You bound and freed me ; but the difference is, 

That showed your valour , but your virtue this. 

Almam. Madam, you praise a funeial victory, 

At whose sad pomp the conqueroi must die. 

Almah. Conquest attends Almanzor everywhere ; 

I am too small a foe for him to fear : 

But heroes still must be opposed by some, 

Or they would want occasion to o’er come. 

Almam. Madam I cannot on bare praises live ; 

Those, who abound in praises, seldom give. 

Almah. While I to all the world your worth malK 
known. 

May Heaven reward the pity you have shown ! 

Almam. My love is languishing, and starved to death j 
And would you give me charity — in bieath? 

Prayers are the alma of churchmen to the poor: 

They send’s to heaven, but drive us from then door. 

Almah. Cease, cease a suit 
So vain to you, and troublesome to me. 

If you will have me think that I am fiee. 

If I am yet a slave, my bonds I’ll bear ; 

But what I cannot grant, I will not hear. 

Almam, You will not heai 1 — You must both heai 
and grant ; 

For, madam, theie’s an impudence in want. 

Almah. Your way is somewhat strange to ask relief ; 
You ask with threatening, like a begging thief. — 

Once more, Almanzor, tell me, am I free ? 

Almam. Madam, you ate, from all the world, — ^but 

I 

me! — 

But as a pirate, when he frees the iwize 
He took from friends, sees the rich merchandise, 

And, after he has freed it, justly buys ; 

So, when. 1 have restored your liberty— 

IBut theh, alas, I am too poor to buy I 
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' Aimak. Nay, now you use me just as piiates do : 

You free me j but expect a lansom too. 

Almam. You've all the freedom that a prince can 
have; 

But greatness cannot be without a slave. 

A monarch never can in private move, 

But still is haunted with officious love. 

So small an inconvenience you may bear ; 

’Tis all the fine Fate sets upon the fair. 

Almah. Yet princes may retire, whene’er they 
please, 

'And breathe free air from out their palaces : 

They go sometimes unknown, to shun their state ; 

And then, 'tis manners not to know or wait. 

Almam. If not a subject then, a ghost I’ll be } 

And from a ghost, you know, no place is free. 

Asleep, awake. I’ll haunt you eveiy where ; 

From my white shroud groan love into your ear i 
When in your lover’s arms you sleep at night, 

I’ll glide in cold betwixt, and sei^e my right : 

And is’t not better, in youi nuptial bed, 

To have a living lover than a dead ? 

Almah. I can no longer bear to be accused, 

As if what I could grant you, I lefused. 

My father’s choice I never will dispute ; 

And he has chosen ere you moved your suit. 

You know my case ; if equal you can be. 

Plead for yourself, and answer it for me. 

Almam. Then, madam, in that hope you bid me 
live; 

I ask no more than you may justly give : 

But in strict justice there may favour 'be, 

And may I hope thtCt you have that for me ? 

Almah, Why do you thus my secret thoughts 
pursue, * 

Whi^, known, hurt me, and cannot profit you ? 

^*mr knowledge but new troubles does prepare, 
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Like theiis who cuiious in their foi tunes aie. 

To say, I could with more content be youis, 

Tempts you to hope ; but not that hope assures. 

For since the king has nghl, 

And favoured by my father in his suit, 

It is a blossom which can bear no Iruit. 

Yet, if you daie attempt so hard a task, 

May you succeed ; you have my leave to ask. 

Almanz. I can with courage now my hopes pursue, 
Since I no longei have to combat you. 

That did the greatest difficulty bring ; 

The rest are small, a father and a king ' 

Almah. Great souls discern not when the leap’s too 
wide. 

Because they only view the faither side. 

Whatever you desire, you think is near ; 

But, with more reason, the event I fear, 

Almam. No ; there is a necessity in fate, 

Why still the brave bold man is fortunate : 

He keeps his object ever full in sight. 

And that assurance holds him firm and right. 

True, ’tis a narrow path that leads to bliss. 

But right before there is no precipice : 

Fear makes men look aside, and then their fooling miss. 

Almah, I do your merit all the light I can j 
Admiring viitue in a private man ; 

I only wish the king may grateful be, 

And that my father with my eyes may see. 

Might I not make it as my last request, — 

Since humble carriage suits a suppliant best, — 

That you would somewhat of your fierceness hide— 
That inborn fire — i do not call it pride? 

Almam. Born, as I am, still to command, not sue, 
Yet ydu shall see that I can beg for you ; 

And if your father will require a crown, 

Let him but name the kingdom) ’tis his own. 

1 am, but while 1 please, a private man ,* 

voi,. i. 


o 
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I have that soul which erapiics fiist began. 

Fiom the dull crowd, which cvuy king does kad, 

I will pick out whom I will choose to head 
The best and bravest souls I can select, 

And on their conquered necks my thione erect 

\R\eunt 




ACT V 

SCENE I 

Abdalla alont^ undtf tiu. ivalh of the Albayts^n 

\VliiIc she IS mine, I have not yet 
; all, 

1 her ai ms shall have a gentle fall 
in ray love, although in wai o’ercoine, 

I fly, like Antony from Actium, 

To meet a bellei Cleopatra here — 

You of the watch i you of the watch ' appear 
Sold I above] Who calls below ? What’s 5 our demand ? 
Abdal ’Tisl. 

Open the gate w ith speed , the foe is nigh 
Sold What oiders for admittance do you bung? 
Abdal. Slave, my own oiders look, and know the king. 
Sold I know you , but my cliaige is so severe, 

That none, "without exception, enter here 
Abdal. Traitor, and rebel • thou shalt shortly see 
Thy orders are not to extend to me. 

Lyndar \above\. What saucy slave so rudely does 
exclaim. 

And brands my subject with a rebel’s name ? 

Abdal. Dear Lyndaroxa, haste , the foes puisne. 
Lyndas. My loJd, the Prince Abdalla, is it you ? 

I scarcely can believe the woids I -hear j 
Could you so coaisely treat my officer? 

Abdal. He forced me , but the dangbr nearer draws ! 
When I am entered, you shall know the cause. 

Lyndar. Entered ' Why, have you any business l»fre? 
99 
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Ahdal. 1 am jiursiicd, the enemy is near, 

Lyndar. Are you pursued, and do you tlius delay 
To save yourself? Make haste, my loid, away. 

Abdal. Give me not cause to think you mock my 
grief : 

What place have I, but this, for my relief? 

Lyndar. This favour does your handmaid much oblige, 
But we are not provided for a siege : 

My subjects few ; and their provision thin ; 

The foe is strong without, we weak within. 

This to my noble lord may seem unkind, 

Sul he will weigh it in his princely mind ; 

And pardon her, who does assurance want 
So much, she bluslies when she cannot grant. 

Ahdal. Yes, you may blush ; and you have cause to 
weep. 

Is thij the faith you promised me to keep ? 

Ah yet, if to a lover you will bring 
No succour, give your succour to a king. 

Lyndar. A king is be, whom nothing can withstand ; 
Who men and money can with ease command, 

A king is he, whom fortune still docs bless ; 

He is a king, who does a crown possess. 

If you would have me think that you are he,. 

Produce to view your marks of sovereignty ; 

But if yourself alone for proof you bring, 

You’re but a single person, not a king. 

Abdal. Ungrateful maid, did I for this rebel ? 

I say no more ; but I have loved too well. 

Lyndar. Who but yourself did that rebellion move? 
Did I e’er promise to receive your love ? 

Is it my fault you are not fortunate ? 

I love a king, but a pbor rebel hate. 

' Abdah Who follow fortune, still are in the right j , 
But let me be protected here this night 
> ,Lyn4<xr. The place to-morrow will be circled round ; 
And thiert no way will for your flight be foupd. 
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Abdal. I hear my enemies just coming on ; 

\7'ramp/tfi^ within 

Protect me but one hour till they ai e gone. 

Lyndar. They’ll know you have been here ; it cannot 
be; 

That very hour you stay, will ruin me : 

For if the foe behold our interview, 

I shall be thought a rebel too, like you. 

Haste hence; and, that your flight may prosperous 
prove 

I’ll recommend you to the powers above. 

\Exit Lynd. from abovH 
Abdal. She’s gone : Ah, faithless and ungrateftil 
maid 1 — 

I hear some tread ; and fear I am betrayed. 

I’ll to the Spanish king ; and try if he, 

To countenance his own right, will succour me : . 

There is more faith in Christian dogs, than thee. 

{Exit. 

Enter Ozmyn, Benzayda, and Abenamar, 

Bern. I wish 

(To merit all these thanks) I could have said, 

My pity only did his virtue aid ; 

’Twas pity, but ’twas of a love-sick maid. 

His manly suffering my esteem did move ; 

That bred compassion, and compassion love. 

Oim. 0 blessing sold me at too cheap a rate t 
My danger was the benefit of fate. {To his Father. 
But that you may^my fair deliverer know. 

She was not only born our house’s foe, 

But to my death by powerful reasdhs led ; 

At least, in justice, she might wish mo dead, 

Aben. But why thus long do you her name conceal? 
Ozm. To gain belief for what I now reveal : 

Even thus prepared, you scarce can think it true, 
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The saver of my life from Selin diew 
Hu birth , and was his sister whom I slew 
Aben No more , it cannot, was not must not be 
Upon my blessing, say not it was she 
The daughter of the only man I hate ' 

Two contiadictions twisted in a fate ' 

Ozm The mutual hate, which you and Sclin bore, 
Does but exalt her geneious pity more 
Could she a bi other’s death forgive to me, 

And cannot you foiget her family? 

Can you so ill requite the life I owe, 

To reckon her, who gave it, still your foe ? 

Ii lends too great a lustre to hei line. 

To let hei virtue outs so much outshine. 

Aben Thou gav’st her hne the advantage which they 
have, 

By m-anly taking of the life they gave. 

Grant that it did in hei a pity show , 

But would my son be pitied by a foe ? 

She has the glory of thy act defaced 

Thou kill’dst her brother , but she tnumphs last : 

Poorly for us our enmity would cease , 

When we are beaten, we receive a peace 
Ben% If that be all in which you disagree, 

I must confess ’twas Ozmyn conquered me. 

Had I beheld him basely beg his life, 

I should not now submit to be his wife , 

But when I saw his court^e death control, 

I paid a secret homage to his soul , 

And thought my ciuel father much to blame, 

Since Ozmyn’s virtue his revenge did shame 
Aben Whal constancy canst thou e'ei hope to find 
In that unstable, andlsoon conquered tpind? 

What piety cans^ thou expect from her. 

Who could forgive a brother’s murderer? 

Oi, wlxat obedience hop’st thou to be paid, 
jPr'm one vlho fiist her father disobeyed? 
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Ozm Natuie, that bids us parents to obey, 

Bids paients their commands by reason weigh 
And you her virtue by your praise did own, 

Befoit you knew by whom the act was done 
Aie» Youi icasons speak too murh of insolence j 
Her birth’s a ciime past paidon or dclence 
Know, that as Schn was not won by thee, 

Neither will I by Selin’s daughter be 
Leave her, or cca^c hiruefotlh to be my son : 

This IS my will , and this I will have done 

Aben. 

Ogw It IS a murdering will, 

That whirls along with an impetuous sway, 

And, like chain shot, sweeps all things in its way. 

He does my honour want of duty call 
To that, and love, he has no right at all. 

Ee/iz No, 0/myn, no, it is a much less ill 
To leave me, than dispute a fathei’s will : 

If I had any title to your love. 

Your father’s gieater right does mine remove : 

Your vows and faith I give you back again. 

Since neither can be kept without a sin 

OzM Nothing but death my vows can give me back 
They are not yours to give, nor mine to taki 
Ee/iz Nay, think not, though I could youi vows resign, 
My love or viitue could dispense with mine. 

I would extinguish your unlucky fire. 

To make you happy in some new desire ; 

I can preserve enough for me and you, 

And love, and be unfortunate, for two. 

Ozm In all that’s good and great 
You vanquish me'so fast, that m the end 
X shall have nothing left me to defend 
From every post you foire me to remove j 
But let me keep my last entrenchment,* love 
Eefiz Love then, my Oamyn , I will be rontent 
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To make you wretched by youi own consent 
Live poor, despised, and banished for my sake, 

And all the buiden of my soiiows take , 

For, as foi me, m whatsoe’er estate, 

While I have you, I must be fortunate. 

0am Thus then, secuied of what we hold most dear 
(Kuril other’s lovf) we’ll go — I know not wheie. 
hoi where, alas, should we our flight begin ? 

The foe’s without , our patents are within. 

Benz. I’ll fly to you, and you shall fly to me ; 

Our flight but to each other’s arms shall be. 

..To providence and chance permit the lest; 

Let us but love enough, and we are blest. \Exeunt 







SCENE 11 

Enter Boabdelik, Abenamar, Abdelmelech, 
Guards : Zulema and Hamet, prisoners. 

Abdelm. They are Lyndaraxa’s brothers ; for her sake 
Their lives and pardon my request I make. 

Boab. Then, Zulema and Hamet, live , but know. 
Your lives to Abdelmelech’s suit you owe. 

ZmI The grace received so much my hope exceeds, 
That words come weak and shoit to answer deeds 
You’ve made a venture, sir, and time must show, 

If this great mercy you did well bestow 
Boab. You, Abdelmelech, haste befoie ’tis night, 

And close puisue my brother in his fljght. 

[Exeunt Abdelmelech, Ztjtlema, 
* and Hamet. 

Enbir Almanzor, Almahide, and Espkkanza. 

Bui see, with Almahide 

.fhe blTave Almanaor comes, whose conquering sword 
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The crown, it once took from me, has res toted 
How can I recompence so great desert < 

Almanz I bung you, sn, performed in fveiy part 
My promise made , your foes are fled m slam ; 

Without a iival, absolute you reign. 

Yet though, in justice, this cnoiitrh may be, 

It IS too little to be done by me 
I beg to go. 

Where my own courage and youi foitunc calls, 

To chase these misbelievers fiom om walls 
I cannot breathe within this narrow space ; 

My heart’s too big, and swells beyond the place. 

Boob You can perforin, brave wainor, what you 
please ; 

Fate listens to your voice, and then decrees. 

Now I no longer fear the Spanish poweisj 
Already we are free, and conquerois. 

Almanz, Accept, great king, to-morrow, f* Uill 111} 
band, 

The captive head of conquered Ferdinand. 

You shall not only what you lost regain. 

But o’er the Biscayan mountains to the main. 

Extend your sway, wheie never Moor did reign 
Aben What, in another, vanity would setm. 

Appears but noble confidence in him , 

No haughty boasting, but a manly pnde ; 

A soul too fiery, and too gieat to guide : 

He moves eccentric, like a wandering star, 

Whose motion’s just, though ’tis not regular. 

Boab It IS for you, brave man, and only you. 

Greatly to speak, and yet more gieatly do. 

But, if your benefits too lar extend, 

I must bo left ungrateful in the end's 
Yet somewhat I would pay. 

Before my debts above all reckoning grow, 

To keep me from the shame of what 1 owe 
But you 
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Are conscious to yourself of such desert, 

That of your gift I fear to offei pai t 
Almanz. When I shall have declared mv high 
request, 

So much presumption thcic will be confest, 

That you will find jour gilts I do not shun 
Hut rathei much o’ei late the service done 
Boab. Give wing to your desires, and let ’em fly, 

Secure they cannot mount a pilch too high. 

So bless me, Allah, both in peace and war, 

As I acroid, whate’er your wishes are. 

Almanz. Emboldened by the promise of a prince, 

- \Putting one knee to the ground, 

I ask this lady now with confidence. 

Boab. You ask the only thing I cannot grant. 

[The King and Abknamar book amazedly on 
, each other. 

But, as a stranger, you aie ignorant 
Of what by public fame my subjects know; 

She is my mistress. 

Aben. — ^And my daughter too. 

Almam. Believe, old man, that I her father knew : 
What else should make Almanzor kneel to you ? — 

Nor doubt, sir, but youi light to hei was known : 

For had you had no claim but love alone, 

I could produce a better of my own. 

Aimak, [softly to him\, Almanzor, you forget roy last 
request : 

Your words have too much haughtiness expressed. i 
Is this the humble way you were to move ? 

Almanz. [to hef\. I was too far transpoited by my 
love. 

Forgive me ; for I kad not learned to sue 
To anything before, but Heaven and you,— 

Sir, at your feet, I make it my request — [To the King 
Mnt Un& kneelbng .• second, rising, and boldly 
..Though, without boasting, I deserve her best ; 
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For you bei love with gaudy titles sought, 

But I hei heart with blood and dangris bought. 

Foal). The blood, which you have slicd in her 
defence, 

Shall have in time a fitting recompence : 

Or, if you think youi seivircs delayed, 

Name but your price, and you shall soon be paid 
Almam. My price ' — why, king, you do not think you 
deal 

With one who sets his services to sale ? 

Reserve your gifts for those who gifts regard ; 

And know, I think myself above reward. 

JBoab. Then sure you aie some godhead ; and our 
care 

Must be to come with incense and with piayer. 

Almam. As little as you think youiself obliged, 

You would be glad to do’t, when next besieged 
But I am pleased there should be nothing due ; 

For what 1 did was for myself, not you. 

BmA. ■'£‘U£i TvAhi t'yrrjeHijft. -tn, viftnaftf, -g/iro ’ruds. 
down j 

And, aiming at my queen, disdain my crown 
That crown, restored, deserves no recompence, 

Since you would rob the fairest jewel thence. 

Dare not hencefoiLh ungrateful me to call ; 

Whate’er I owed you, this has cancelled all 
Almam. I’ll call thee thankless, king, and perjured 
both : 

Thou swor’st by Allah, and hast broke thy oath. 

But thou dost well ; thou tak’st the cheapest way j 
Not to own services thou canst not pay. 

Boab. My patience more than pays thy service past 3 
But now this insolence shall be thy’last. 

Hence from my sight ! and take il as a grace, 

Thou liv’st, aud art but banished from tire place. 

Almam Wheie’er I go, there can no exile bej 
But from Aliuanzor’s sight I banish thee ; 
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I will not now, if thou wouldst beg me, itay ; 

But I will take my Almahide away. 

Stay thou with all thy subjects here ; but know, 

Wo leave thy city empty when we go. 

[^Takes AiMAinnii’s hand. 
Boab. Fall on ; take ; kill the traitor. 

\Tfte Guaids fall on him; he makes at the 
King through the ?nidst of them, and falls 
upon him ; they disarm him, and rescue the 
King. 

Almans. — Base and poor, 

•Blush that thou art Almanzor’s conqueror. 

- [Almahids wrings her hands, then turns and 
veils her face. 

Farewell, my Almahide 1 

Life of Itself will go, now thou art gone. 

Like /lies in winter, when they lose the sun. 

[Abenamar whispers the King a little, then 
speaks aloud. 

Aden. Revenge, and taken so secure a way. 

Are blessings which Heaven sends not every day. 

Boab. I will at leisure now revenge my wrong ; 

And, traitor, thou shalt feel my vengeance long : 

Thou shalt not die just at thy own desire, 

But see my nuptials, and with rage expire. 

Almane. Thou darest not marry her while I’m in 
sight : 

With a bent brow thy priest and thee I'll fright ; 

And in that scene. 

Which all thy hopes and wishes should content, 

The thought of me shall make thee impotent. 

, \He ts led off by Guards. 

Bbab. As some fait tulip, by a storm oppressed, 

[To Almah 

Shrinks up, and folds its silken arms to rest ; 

And, bending to the blast, all pale and dead, 

ftorti vidthip;( the wind sing round its head,— 

' y f / 
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So, sliiouded up, your beauty disappeais : 

Unveil, ray love, and lay aside your fear-s. 

The storra, that caused your flight, is passed and done. 

[Almahide unveiling, and looking round Joi 
Ai.M ANZOR. 

Aimak. So flowers peep out too soon, and miss the 
sun. [ Tu) nmg Jrum him 

Boab. What mystery in this strange behaviour lies ? 
Aimak. Let me for ever hide these guilty eyes. 

Which lighted my Almanzoi to his tomb ] 

Or, let them blaze, to show me theie a room. 

Boab. Heaven lent their lustre for a nobler end j 
A thousand toiches must their light attend, 

To lead you to a temple and a crown. 

Why does my fairest Almahide frown ? 

Am I less pleasing than I was before, 

Or, IS the insolent Almanzor more? 

Aimak. I justly own that I some pity have, 

Not for the insolent, but for the brave. 

Abm. Though to your king jour duty you neglect. 
Know, Almahide, I look for more lespect : 

And, if a parent’s charge your mind can move, 

Receive the blessing of a monaich’s love. 

Aimak. Uid he my freedom to his life prefer. 

And shall I wed Almanzor's murderer? 

No, sir ; I cannot to your will submit ; 

Your way’s too rugged for my tender feet. 

Ahen. You must be driven where you refuse to go ; 
And taught, by force, your happiness to know. 

Aimak. To force me, sir, is much unworthy you, 

[Smiling scornfully. 

And, when you wliuld, impossible to do. 

If force could bend me, you might think, with shame, 
That I debased the blood from whence I came. 

My soul is soft, which you may gently lay 
In your loose palm ; but, when 'tis pressed to stay, 
Like water, it deludes yom grasp, and slips awayl 
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Doa^. I find I must revoke what I decieed : 
Almaiizor’s death my nuptials must piecede. 

Love is a magic which the lovci ties ; 

But charms still end when the magician dies. 

Go ; let me hear my hated rival’s dead ; 

\To his Guard 

And, to convince my eyes, bring back his head. 

Almah. Go on ; 1 wish no other way to piove 
That I am worthy of Almanzor’s love. 

We will in death, at least, united be : 

I’ll show you I can die as well as he, 

Boab. What should 1 do 1 when equally I diead 
Almanzor living and Almanzor dead ! — 

Yet, by your promise, you are mine alone. 

Almah. How dare you claim my faith, and break 
your own ? 

Abeti. This for your virtue is a weak defence : 

No second vows can with your first dispense. 

Yet, since the king did to Almanzor swear, 

And in his death ungrateful may appear. 

He ought, in justice, first to spare his life. 

And then to claim your promise as his wife. 

Almah. Whate’er my secret inclinations be, 

To this, since honour ties me, I agree : 

Yet I declare, and to the world will own. 

That, far from seeking, I would shun the throne, 

And with Almanzor lead a humble life : 

There is a private greatness in his wife. 

Boab. That little love I have, I hardly buy ; 

You give my rival all, while you deny ; 

Yet, Almahide, to let you see your power. 

Your loved Almanzor shall be free lh“s hour. 

You are obeyed; but ’tis so great a grace. 

That I could wish me in my rival’s place. 

\Exeunt King and Abenamar. 
Almah. How blessed was I before this fatal day, 
When all I knew of love, was to obey 1 
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’Twas life becalmed, without a gentle breath ; 

'I'hough not ‘'o cold, yet motionles-i as df alh. 

A heavy quiet state , but love, all strife. 

All rapid, is the huuicane of life. 

Had love not shown me, I had tievei seen 
An excellence beyond lloabdi lin. 

I had not, aiming highci, lost iny test ; 

But with a viilgai good been dully blest ; 

But, in Almanzoi, having seen what’s lare, 

Now I have learnt too sharply to coiiip,ire j 
And, like a favourite quickly in disgrace. 

Just knew the value ere 1 lost the place. 

To tier Ai.man 70 R, bound and g^tuirded. 

Almanz I see the end for which I’m hithei sent, 

To double, by your sight, my punishment. 

There is a shame in bonds I cannot bear ; 

Far more than death, to meet your eyes I fear. 

Almah. That shame of long continuance shall not 
be. c ‘ Utddiaduig Iduu 

The king, at my entreaty, sets you fiee 

Almaiu. The king ! my wonder’s gi eater tnan before; 
How did he dare my freedom to restore ? 

He like some captive lion uses me ; 

He tuns away before he sets me free, 

And takes a sanctuary in his court : 

I’ll rather lose my life than thank him for ’t. 

Almah. If any subject for your thanks there be, 

The king expects them not ; you owe them me. 

Our freedoms through each other's hands have past ; 
You give me my resvenge in ivinning last. 

Almam. Then fate cximraodiously for me has done ; 
To lose mine there where I would liiave it won. 

Almah. Alraanzor, you too soon will ijndersiand, 
That what I win is on anothei’s hand. 

The king (who doomed you to a cruel fate) 

Gave to my prayers both his revenge and hate } 
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iiut at no other piice would rate youi life, 

Than my consent and oath to be his wife. 

Afmanz Would you, to save ray life, my love betray ? 
Here ; take me ; bind me , carry me away ; 

Kill me ' I’ll kill you if you disobey. [Th the Guards. 

Ahnah. That absolute command youi love does give, 
I Uke, and chaige you by that power to live. 

Almanz When death, the last of comforts, you reiuse, 
Your power, like heaven upon the damned, you use; 
You force me in my being to remain. 

To make me last, and keep me fresh for pain. 

"when all my joys are gone, 

V7hal cause can I for living longer give, 

But a dull, lazy habitude to live ? 

Almah. Rash men, like you, and impotent of will, 
Give chance no time to turn, but uige hei still, 

She would repent , you push the quarrel on. 

And once because she went, she must be gone. 

Almanz. She shall not turn ; what is it she can do, 

To recompense me for the loss of you ? 

Almah. Heaven will reward your worth some better 
way ; 

At least, for me, you have but lost one day. 

Nor is’t a real loss which you deplore ; 

You sought a heart that was engaged before. 

‘Twas a swift love which took you in his way ; 

Flew only through your heart, but made no stay ; 

'Twas but a dream, where truth had not a place; 

A scene of fancy, moved so swift a pace, 

And shifted, that you can but think it was 
Let, then, the short vexatious vision pass. 

Almanz, My joys, indeed, are dreams ; but not my 
pain : 

'Twas a swift ruin, but the marks remain. 

, When somte fierce fire lays goodly buildings waste, 
Woul^ you conclude 

'tEhere had been none, because the burning’s past? 
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Almah. It was. your fault that fire seized all youi 
bieast \ 

Vou should have blown up some to save the rest : 

Hut ’tis, at woist, but so consumed by fiie, 

As cities aie, that by their falls ri^e higher. 

Uuild love a noblei temple in my place ; 

You'll find the fire has hut enlarged your &p.ico 

Alnianz T.ove has undone me ; I am giown so 
poor, 

I sadly view the ground I had before, 

But want a stock, and ne’er can build it more. 

Almah. Then say what charity I can allow ; 

I would contribute if 1 knew but bow. 

Take friendship ; or, if that too small appear, 

Take love, — which sisters may to brothers bear. 

Almam. A sister’s love ' that is so palled a thing, 
What pleasure can it to a lover bring ? 

’Tis like thin food to men in fevers spent ; i 
Just keeps alive, but gives no nourishment, 
j What hopes, what feais, what transports can it move? 
'Tis but the ghost of a departed love. 

Almah You, like some greedy cormorant, devour 
All my whole life can give you in an hour. 

What more I can do foi you is to die. 

And that must follow, if you this deny. 

Since 1 gave up my love, that you might live. 

You, in refusing life, my sentence give. 

Alman'^, Tar from my breast be such an impious 
thought ! 

Your death would lose the quiet mine had sought. 

I’ll live for you, in spite of misery 
But you shall giant that I had rather die. 

I’ll be so wretched, filled with such ’despair, 

That you shall see, to live was more to dare. 

Almah Adieu, then, O my soul’s far bettei part I 
Youi image sticks so close, 

That the blood follows from my rending heart. 

VOL. I. « 
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A last farewell ' 

tor, since the last must come, the icsL aie vain 
Like gasps in death, which but prolong our pain 
Bui, since the king is novi a pait of mo. 

Cease fiom hencefoith to be his enemy 
Go now, foi pity go ' for, if you stay, 

1 fear I shall h we something still to say 
Thus — I for ever shut }ou from my sight [Veih 

Alniam Like one thiust out in a cold wintei’s night. 
Yet shivering undeineath your gale I stay. 

One look — I cannot go before ’tis day — 

[S//6 beikons him to be ^ne 
Not one — Faiewell Whate'ei my sufferings be 
Within, I’ll speak farewell as loud as she 
I will not be outdone m constancy — 

iitfui hit bath 

rim like a dying conqueroi I go , 

At least I have looked last upon my foe. 

1 go — but if too heavily I move, 

I walk encumbered with a weight of love. 

Fam I would leave the thought of you behind, 

But still, the moic I cast you from my mind, 

You dash, like watei, back, when thrown against the 
wind \Extt, 

[As he goes off, the King meets him with Aiu w \ 
MA.R , th^ state at each other without saluting 
Boab With him go all my fears : A guaid theit 
wait, 

And see him safe without the city gate. 

To them Abdelmelbch. 

Now, Abdelmelecb, is my brother dead? 

Abdelm The usuTpei to the Christian camp is fled , 
Whom as Gianada’s lawful king they own. 

And vow, by fence, to seat him on the thione. 

Meantime the rebels in the Albayzyn rest , 

Which i5> in Lyndarai.a’s namepossest, 
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Boah, Haste and redtice it instantly by foice. 

Abdelm. l'’irst give me leave to prove a milder course 
She will, perhaps, on summons yield the place. 

Boob. We cannot to your suit refuse her grace. 

[One eniers hastily, and whispen, 
Avbnamar. 

Aben. How fortune persecutes this hoary head 1 
My Osmyn is with Selin’s daughter fled. 

But he’s no more my son : 

My hate shall like a Zegry him pursue, 

’Till I take back what blood from me he drew. 

Boob, Let war and vengeance be to-morrow’s care ; 
But lei us to the temple now repair. 
h thousand torches make the mosque more bright : 
This must be mine and Almahide’s ^ night. 

Hence, ye importunate affairs of state, 

You should not tyrannise on love, but wait. 

Had life no love, none would for business livej 
Yet still from love the largest part we give ; 

And must be forced, in empire’s wfeary toil, 

To live long wretched, to be pleased a while. ' [Exeunt 

■ The folio, when four syllables are required, prints “ Almahida.” 
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CCESS, which can no moie than beauty last, 
Makes oui sad poet mourn your favours past 
Foi, since without deseit he got a name, 

He fears to lose it now with gieatei shame. 
Fame, like a little mistiess of the town, 

Is gamed with ease, but then she’s lost as soon . 

For, as those tawdry misses, soon or late, 

Jill such as keep them at the highest rate ; 
a And oft the lacquey, oi the biawny clown, 

Gets what is hid m the loose bodied gown, — 

So, F ime is false to all that keep her long , 

And turns up to the fop that’s busk and young. 

Some wiser poet now would leave F ime hist , 

But older wits are, like old loveis, ctused 
Who, when the vigoui of then youth is spent, 

Still glow more fond, as they glow impotent 
This, some years hence, our poet’s cisc in.ay piove , 
But yet, he hopes, he’s young enough to love 
When forty comes, if e’er he live to see 
That wretched, fumbling age of poetiy, 

’Twill be high time to bid bis Muse adieu « 

Well may he please himself, but nevei you. 

Till then, he’ll do as well as he began. 

And hopes you will not find him less a man 
Think him not duller for this yeas’s delay , 

He Was prepaied, the women were away , 

And tnen, without then parts, can haidly play. 

If they, thiough sickness, seldom did appear, 

Pity the vugins of each theaue 

Foi, at both houses ’twas a sickly year I 

And pity tis, your seivants, to whose cost, 

In one Auch sipkness, nine whole months aie lost 
1x6 
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Then stny, he feais has mined what he wiit ; 

I ong w iitinj, both disables love md wit 
They thought they gave him leisure to do well ; 

■Rut, when they foiced him to attend, he fell > 

Yet, though he much has failed, he begs, to day. 

You will excuse his unpeifbiminp play 
Weakness sometimes gieat passion does express 
lie had pleased bettci, had he loved you less 
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PROLOGUE TO THE SECOND PART 

HEY, who wiite lU, and they, who ne’er duist 
write. 

Turn Clitics, out of meie revenge and spite 
A playhouse gives them fame ; and up theie 
staits, 

From a mean fifth-iate wit, a man of pails. 

(So common faces on the slago appeal ; 

We take them in, and they turn beauties heie.) 

Out author fe.vis those (iilits as his fate , 

ATid those he feais, by consequence must hale. 

For they the lialhc of all wit invade, 

As scnveneis draw away the bankets’ tiade. 

Howe’er the poet’s sale enough to-day, 

They cannot censuie .111 unfinished play. 

But, as when vi/aid-inask appeals in pit, 

Straight eveiy man, who thinks himself a wit, 

Peiks up, and, managing his comb with gint e. 

With his white wig sets off his nut-biown face ; 

That done, hears up to the piue, and views each limb, 

To know her by her iigging and hei turn ; 

Then, the whole noise of fops to wagois go, — 

Pox on her, 'tmust be she ; ” and— “ Damme, no I 
Just so, I prophesy, these wits to-day 
Will blindly guess at our imperfect play ; 

With what new plots om Second Part is filled, 

Who must be kept ahve, and who be*killed. 

And as those vizanj-masks maintain that fashion, 

To soothe and tickle sweet imagination ; 

So our dull pqet keeps you on with masking, 

To make you think there’s somethmg worth your asking. 
But, when ’tis shpwn, that, which does now delight you, 
jVld prove a dowdy, with a face to flight you. 

*' ISO 




ACT I 



SCENE I — A Camp. 

Enter King Ferdinand, Queen Isabel, 
Alonzo d’Aguilar; Attendants, Men and Women. 

j|ING FEB.D. At length the time is come, 
when Spain shall be 

From the long yoke of Moorish tyrants free. 
All causes seem to second our design. 

And heaven and eailh in their destruction join. 

When empire in its childhood first appears, 

A watchful fate o’ciseos its tender years; 

Till, grown more stiong, it thiusts and stretches out, 
And elbows all the kingdoms lound about. 

The place thus made for its first breathing free, 

It moves again for case and luxury ; 

Till, swelling by degrees, it has possessed 
The greater space, and now crowds up the rest ; 

When, from Ixshind, there starts some petty state. 

And pushes on its now unwieldy fate ; 

Then down the precipice of time it goes. 

And sinks in minutes, which in ages rose. 

Q. Isabel, Should bold Columbus in bis search 
succeed, , 

And find those beds in which bright metals breed ; 
Tracing the sun, who seems to steal away. 

That, miser-like, be might alone survey 

The wealth which he in westein mines did lay, — 

Not all that shining ore could give my heart 
The joy, this conquered kingdom will impart; 
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Which, rescued from Ihe misbelieveis’ liands, 

Shall now, at once, shake off its double bands : 

At once to freedom and true faith leslored. 

Its old icligion and its ancient lord. 

K. Ferd. By that assault which last we made, I find. 
Their courage is with their success declined : 

Almanzor’s absence now they deatly buy, 

Whose conduct crowned their arms with victory. 

Alonzo. Their king himself did theii last sally guide ; 
I saw him, glistering in bright aimour, ride 
To break a lance in honour of his bride : 

Sut other thoughts now fill his anxious breast ; 

Cap;e of his crown his love has dispussest. 

To them Abdalla. 

Q. Isabel. But see, the brother of the Moorish king; 
He se^ms some news of great import to bi ing. 

K. Jkrd. He brings a specious title to oui .side : 
Those, who would conquer, must their foes divide, 
Abdal. Since to my exile you have jiity shown, 

And given me courage yel to hope a tlnonc ; 

While you without our common foes subdue, 

I am not wanting to myself oi you ; 

But have, within, a faction still alive. 

Strong to assist, and secret to contrive, 

And watching each occasion to foment 
The people’s fears into a discontent ; 

Which, from Almanzor’s loss, before were gieat. 

And now are doubled by their late defeat : 

These letters from their chiefs the news assures. 

\Give letters to the King 

JC. Ferd. Be mine the honour, but tlie profit yours. 

To them the Duke of Arcos, with Ozmyn and 
BENZ.AYDA, prisoners. 

K. Ferd. That lertia * of Italians did you guide, 

^ To takentheir post upon the liver side? 

f Jteginient of infantiy, 
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D. Arcos. All aie accoiding to your orders ]5laced : 

My cheerful soldiers their entrenr hraerrts haste; 

The Murcian loot hath ta’en the upper ground, 

And now the erty is beleaguered round. 

K. Ferd. Why is not then their leader here again ? 

D. Areas- The Master of Alcantara is slain ; 

But he, who slew him, here before you stands : 

It is that Moor whom you behold in b&nds. 

K. Ferd. A braver man I had not in my host ; 

His murderer shall not long his conquest boast : 

But, Duke of Arcos, say, how was he slain ? 

D. Areas. Our soldiers marched together on the 
plain; 

We two rode on, and left them far behind, 

’Till, coming where we found the valley wind. 

We saw these Moors ; who, swiftly as they could, 

Ran on to gain the covert of the wood. 

This we observed ; and, having crossed their way, 

The lady, out of breath, was forced to stay. 

The man then stood, and straight his falchion diew ; 
Then told us, we in vain did those pursue, 

Whom their ill fortune to despair did drive, 

And yet, whom we should never take alive. 

Neglecting this, the Master straight spurred on ; 

But the active Moor his horse’s shock did shun, 

And, ere his rider from his reach could go, 

Finished the combat with one deadly blow. 

I, to revenge my fri^d, prepared to fight ; 

But now our foremost men were come in sight, 

Who soon would have despatched him on the placet 
Had I not saved him from a death so base, 

And brought him"' to attend your royal doom. 

JT. Ferd, A manly face, and in his age’s bloom ; 

But, to content the soldiers, he must die : 

Go, see him executed instantly, •' 

Q. Isabel. Stay ; 'I would learn his name before he go ' 
You, Prince Abdallaj may the prisoner know% 
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Aldnl. Ozmyii’s his name, and he dcseives his falej 
Ills father heads that faction which 1 hale: 

Hut much I wonder, that I with him sec 
The daughter of his mortal enemy. 

Bette. ’Tis tiue, by Ozinyn’s sword my brothei tell; 
But ’twas a death he meiited too well. 

1 know a sister should excuse his fault ; 

But you know too, that Ozmyn’s death he sought. 

Abdal. Our prophet has declared, by the event. 

That Ozmyn is reserved for punishment j 
For, when he thought his guilt fiom danger cleat, 

He, by new ciimes, is brought to suffer here. 

Bene. In love, or pity, if a crime you find. 

We too have sinned above all humankind. 

Oem. Heaven in my punishment has done a giace; 

1 could not suffer in a better place : 

That I should die by Chiistians it thought good, 

To save your father’s guilt, who sought my blood. 

[ 7h her 

Benz. Fate aims so many blows to make, us lull, 

That ’tis in vain to think to ward them all : 

And, where mi.sfoi tunes great and many are, 

Life grows a butdeii, and not worth our care. 

Oem. I cast it from me, like a garment torn, 

Ragged, and too indecent to be worn : 

Besides, there is contagion in my fate, [To Biinz 

It makes your life too much unfortunate. — 

But, since her faults are not allied t^ mine, 
lb her protection let your favour shine. 

To you, great queen, I make this last request, 

(Since pity dwells in every royal breast) , 

Safe, in your care, her life and honour 1)6 : 

It is a dying lover’s legacy. 

Bern. Cease, Ozmyn, cease so vain a suit to move; 

I did not give you on those teims my love. 

Leave me the care of me i for, when you go, 

My lot e will soon instruct me w,hat tp do. 
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Q. FaM Pf'rmit me, sir, these lovers’ doom to yhe : 
My sentence is, they shall together live. 

The courts of Kings 

To all distressed should sanctuaries be, 

But most to lovers in adversity 
Castile and Arragon, 

Which long against each other war did move, 

My plighted lord and I have joined by love ; 

And, if to add this conquest Heaven thinks good, 

I would not have it stained with lovers’ blood. 

K. Ferd. Whatever Isabella shall command 
Shall always be a law to Ferdinand. 

Bene. The frowns of fate we will no longer fear : 

111 fate, great queen, can never find us here. 

Q. Isabel. Your thanks some other time I will receive ; 
Henceforward safe in my protection live. 

Granada is for noble loves renowned : 

Her best defence is in her lovers found 
Love’s an heroic passion, which can find 
No room in any base deg,eneiate mind : 

It kindles all the soul with honour’s fire. 

To make the lover worthy his desiie. 

Against such heroes I success should fear. 

Had we not too an host of lovers here. 

An army of bright beauties come with me ; 

Each lady shall her servant’s actions see : 

The fair and brave on each side shall contest ; 

And they shall overcome, who love the best. 

\Ex^nt. 

SCENE II . — The ^Alhambra, 

Enter Zoeema. 

Z«/. True, they have pardoned me j but do they knot? 
What folly ’tjs to trust a pardoned foe? 
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A blush lemains in a foigiven face : 

It wears the silent tokens of disgiare 
Forgiveness to the injuied does belong ; 

But they ne’er pardon, who have done the wiong. 

My hopeful fortunes lost ! and, what’s above 
All I can name or think, my mined love I 
Feigned honesty shall work me into trust. 

And seeming penitence conceal my lust. 

Let heaven’s great eye of Providence now take 
One day of rest, and ever alter wake. 

Enter Boabdelin, Abenamar, and Guards. 

Boat. Losses on losses ! as if Heaven decreed 
Almanzor’s valour should alone succeed. 

Aben. Each sally we have made, since he is gone, 
Serves but to pull our speedy ruin on. 

Boab. Of all mankind, the heaviest fate he bears, 

Who the laiit ciowu of sinking empire wears. 

No kindly planet of his biith took caie: 

Heaven’s outcast, and the dro.ss of cveiy slarl 

\A Umultuous none within. 

Enter ABBELMELECir. 

What new misfortune do these cries presage ? 

Abdelm. They are the effects of the mad people’s rage. 
All in despair tumultuously they swai m : 

The farthest streets already take the alarm ; 

The needy creep from cellars under ground ; 

To them new cries from tops of garrets sound ; 

The aged from the chimneys seek the cold j 
And wives from windows helpless infants hold. 

Boah, See what the'many-headed beast demands. — 

[.SjfrV^BDELM. 

Cursed is that king, whose honour’s in their hands. 

In senates, either they too slowly grant, 

Or ^udily refuse to aid my want ; 
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And, when their thrift has ruined me in war, 

They call their insolence ray want of care 
Aben. Cinsed be their leaders, who that rage foment, 
And veil, with public good, their discontent : 

They keep the people’s purses in their hands, 

And hector kings to grant their wild demands ; 

But to each lure a court throws out, descend, 

And prey on those they promised to defend. 

TmL Those kings, who to their wild demands consent, 
Teach others the same way to discontent. 

Freedom in subjects is not, nor can be ; 

But still, to please them, we must call them free. 
Propiiety, which they their idol make. 

Or law, or law’s interpreters, can shake. 

Aben. The name of commonwealth is popular ; 

But there the people their own tyrants are. 

Boab. But kings, who rule with limited comniap^. 
Have players’ sceptres put into their hand. 

Power has no balance, one side still weighs down, 

And either hoists the commonwealth or crown j 
And those, who think to set the scale more right, 

By vaiious turnings but disturb the weight. 

Aben. While people tug for freedom, kings for 
power 

Both sink beneath some foreign conqueror : 

Then subjects find loo late they were unjust. 

And want that power of kings they durst not trust. 

To them Aedelmelech. 

Abdelm. The tumult now is high, and dangerous 
grown : 

The people talk of rendering up the town ; 

And swear that they will force the king’s consent. 

Boob. What counsel can this rising storm prevent > 
Abdelm. Their fright to no persuasions will give ear : 
There’s a deaf madness in a people’s fear. 
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Enter a MessenRCi. 

Mess. Their fury now a middle couise docs take j 
To yield the town, or call Alman/or hack. 

Boab. I’ll rather call my death. — 

Go, and bring up my guards to my defence : 

I’ll punish this outrageous insolence. 

Aben. Since blind opinion does their reason sway, 
You must submit to cure them their own way. 

You to their fancies physic must apply ; 

Give them that chief on whom they most rely. 

Under Almanzor prosperously they fought ; 

Almanzor, therefore, must with prayers be brought. 

t 

Enter a second Messenger, 

2 Mess. Haste all you can their fury to as.suage ; 

You are not safe from their rebellious rage. 

Enter a third Messenger. 

3 Mess. This minute, if you grant not thcii desire, 
They’ll seize your person, and your palace fire. 

Abdelm. Your danger, sir, admits of no delay. 

Bocdi. In tumults people reign, and kings obey. — 

Go and iippeasc them with the vow I make, 

That they shall have their loved Almanzoi back. 

{Exit Abijicij, 

Almanzor has the ascendant o’er my fate 
I’m forced to stoop to one I fear and hate : 

Disgraced, distressed, in exile, and alone. 

He’s greater than a monarch on his throne : 

Without a realm, a royalty he gains ; 

Kings are the subjects over whom hejeigns. 

[A shout of acclamations within, 
Aben. These shorfts proclaim the people satisfied. 
Bood). We for another tempest must provide, 

To promise his return as I was loth, 

^o I want power now to perform my oath. 

, Ese tSiis, for Afric be is sailed from Spaih, 
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Aben, The adverse winds his passage yet detain ; 

I heard, last night, his equipage did stay 
At a small village, short of Malaga. 

Bodb. Abenamar, this evening thither haste j 
Desire him to forget his usage past : 

Use all your rhetoric, promise, flatter, pray. 

To t}iem Almahide, attended. 

Aben. Good fortune shows you yet a surer way : 

Nor prayers nor promises his mind will move ; 

’Tis inaccessible to all, but love. 

Boob. Oh, thou hast roused a thought within mj 
breast. 

That will for ever rob me of my rest. 

Ah jealousy, how cruel is thy sting 1 
I, in Almanzor, a loved rival bring 1 
And now, I think, it is an equal strife. 

If I my crown should hazard, or my wife. 

Where, marriage, is thy cure, which husbands boast, 

That in possession their desire is lost ? 

Or why have I alone that wretched taste, 

Which, gorged and glutted, does with hunger last f 
Custom and duty cannot set me free. 

Even sin itself has not a charm for me. 

Of married lovers I am sure the first. 

And nothing but a king could be so curst. 

Aimak. What sadness sits upon your royal heart? 
Have you a grief, and must not I have part? 

All creatures else a time of love possess ; 

Man only clogs with cares his happiness : 

And, while he should enjoy his part of bliss, 

With thoughts for what may be, destroys what is. 

Boob. You guess aright; I am qppfessed with 
grief, 

imd ’tis from yoa that I must seek relief. ^ 

[?]j the tompat^. 

1 
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Boab. ’Tis bettct ; but you wives hnve still one way • 
Whene’er your husbands are obliged, you pay. 

Almah. Thou, Heaven, who know’si it, judge niy 
innocence 1 — 

You, sir, deserve not I should nuke defence. 

Yet, judge my vutue by that proof I gave. 

When I submitted to be made your slave. 

Boab. If I have been suspicious or unkind, 

Forgive me ; many cares distract my mind : 

Love, and a crown ! 

Two such excuses no one man e’er had ; 

And each of them enough to make me mad : 

But now my reason reassumes its throne. 

And finds no safety when AJmanzor’s gone. 

Send for him then ; I’ll be obliged, and sue j 
’Tis a less evil than to part with you. 

I lea<m you to youi thoughts ; but love me still I 
Forgive my passion, and obey my will. 

\£\it HoABDja IN 

ALMMiinis sola. 

My jealous lord will soon to rage lelurn ; 

That fire, his fear lakos up, docs inwaid burn. 

But Heaven, which made me gioat, has chose foi me, 

I must the oblation for my people be. 

I’ll cherish honour, then, and life despise j 
What is not pure, is not for sacrifice. 

Yet for Almanzor I in secret mouin ! 

Can virtue, then, admit of his leluin ? 

Yes ; for my love I will by virtue squat e ; 

My heart’s not mine, but all my actions are. 

I’ll like Almanzor act ; and q^e to be 
As haughty, and as wretched too, as he. 

What will he think is in my message meant ? 

I scarcely undeqstind my own intent : 

But, silkworm-like, so long within have wrought, 

That J am lost in my own web of thought. 

lExl ( Almahioe, 




ACT II 

SCENE L—A Wood. 

Entet OzMYN and Benzayda. 

’Tis true, that our protection here has'* 
been 

he effect of honour in the Spanish queen , 
ut, while I ab a friend continue here, 

I to my country must a foe appear. 

Bem, Think not, my Ozmyn, that we here rema^ 

As friends, but prisoners to the power of Spain. 

FoUune dispenses with your country’s right j 
But you deseit your honour in your flight. 

0%m. 1 cannot leave you bere, and go away ; 

My honour’s glad of a pretence to stay. 

[A noise within, — Follow, follow, follow ! — 

Enter Selin, Jus sword drawn, as pursued. 

Selin. 1 am pursued, and now am spent and done ; 

My limbs suffice me not with strength to run. 

And, if I could, alas ! what can I save ? 

A year, the dregs of life too, from the grave. 

‘ \Sits dawn on tfa ground. 

Here will I sit, and here attend my fate, 

With the same hoary majesty and state. 

As Rome’s old senate foi the Gauls did wait. 

Benz. It is my father j and he seems distressed. 

Oztn. My honour bids me succour the oppressed ; 
That life he sought, for his I’ll freely give \ 

We’ll die together, or together live. 

>33 
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Bmz, I’ll call more succour, since the camp is ncai, 
And fly on all the wings of love and fear. 

\Exit Bknz. 

Enter Abenamar, and four or five Moots. 

He looks and finds Selin. 

Aben. You’ve lived, and now behold your latest hour. 
Selin. I scorn your malice, and defy your power. 

A speedy death is all I ask you now ; 

And that’s a favour you may well allow. 

Osm. [showing himself Who gives you death, shall 
give it first to me j 

Fate cannot separate our destiny. — [Knmjos his father. 
My father here 1 then Heaven itself has laid 
The snare, in which my viitue is bctiayed. 

Aben. Fortune, I thank thee ! thou hast kindly done. 
To bring me back that fugitive, my son j 
In arms too ? fighting for my enemy 1 — 

I’ll do a Roman justice, — thou shall die ) 

Ozm, I beg not you my forfeit life would save ; 

Yet add one minute to that breath you gave. 

I disobeyed you, and deserved my fate j 
But bury in my grave two houses’ hate. 

Let Selin live ; and see your justice done 
On me, while you levenge him for his son ; 

Your mutual malice in my death may cease, 

And equal loss persuade you both to peace. 

Aben, Yes, justice shall be done on him and thee. — 
Haste, and despatch them both immediately. 

[To a Soldier, 

Ozm, If you have honour, — since you nature want,-^ 
For your own sake my last petition grant; 

And kill not a disarmed, defenceless foe. 

Whose death your cruelty, or fear, will show. 

My father cannot do an act so base : — ■ 
father mistake; — meant, who was. 
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Aben, Go, then, despatch him first who was my son 1 
Ozm. Swear but to save his life, I’ll yield my own. 
Aben. Noi teats, nor ptayeis, thy life, or his, shall 
buy, 

Oznu Then, sir, Ben/ayda’s father shall not die ! — 
[Fuifmg himself before Selin. 
And, since he’ll want defence when I am gone, 

I will, to save his life, defend my own. 

Aben. This justice parricides like thee should have ' — 
[Aben. and his party attack them both. OzM. 
parries his fathfPs thrusts., and thrusts at 
the others. 

« 

Enter Benzayda, with Abdalla, the Duke of Arcos, 
and Spaniards. 

Bern. O, help my father 1 and my Ozmyn save 1 
Abdal. Villains, that death you have deserved is 
near I 

0%m. Stay, prince 1 and know, I have a father 
here 1 — Abdalla’s hand 

I were that pariicide, of whom he spoke, 

Did not my piety prevent your stroke. 

D. Areas [to Aben.]. Depart, then, and thank Heaven 
you had a son. 

Aben. I am not with these shows of duty won, 

Ozm. [to his Father]. Heaven knows, I would that 
life, you seek, resign ; 

But, while Benzayda lives, it is not mme. 

Will you yet pardon my unwilling crime ? 

Aben. By no entreaties, by no length of time, 

Will I be won ; biJt, with my latest breath. 

I’ll curse thee here, and haunt theo after death, 

[Exit Aben, .with his party. 
Ozm. Can you be merciful to that degree, 

[Kneeling to Selin. 

As to forgive my father's faults in me? 
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Can you Cofgive 

The death of him I slew in my defence, 

And from the malice separate the offence ? 

I can no longer be your enemy : 

In short, now kill me, sir, or paidon me. 

\Pffers him his sword. 
In this your silence my hard fate appeals. 

Selin. I'll answer you when 1 can speak for tears. 

But, till I can. 

Imagine what must needs be brought to pass ; 

[Embraces him. 

My heart’s not made of marble, nor of brass. 

Did I for you a cruel death prepaie, 

And have you, have you made my life your care ! 

There is a shame contracted by my faults, 

Which hinders me to speak my secret thoughts. 

And J will tell you — when the shame’s removed — 

You are not bettei by my daughter loved. — 

Benzayda be yours. — I can no more. 

0%m. Blessed be that breath which does my life 
restore 1 [Etftbradng his knees. 

Benz. I hear my father now •, these words confess 
That name, and that indulgent tenderness. 

Selin. Benzayda, I have been too much to blame ; 
But let your goodness expiate for my shame ; 

You Ozmyn’s virtue did in chains adore, 

And part of me was just to him before. — 

My son 1 — 

Ozm. My father 1 — 

Selin. Since by you I live, 

I, for your sake, your family forgive. 

Let your hard father still my life pursue, 

I hate not him, but for his hate to you ; 

Even that hard father yet may one day be 
By kindness vanquished, as you vanquished me j 
Or, if my death can quench to you his rage, 

H^voin makes good use of my remaining age. 
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Abdal. I giieve your joys are mingled with my cares ; 
But all take interest in their own affaiis ; 

And, therefoie, I must ask how mine proceed. 

Selin. They now aie ripe, and but your presence 
need: 

For Lyndaiaxa, faithless as the wind, 

Yet to your better fortunes will be kind ; 

For, hearing that the Christians own your cause. 

From thence the assurance of a throne she draws. 

And since Almanzor, whom she most did fear, 

Is gone, she to no treaty will give ear; 

But sent me her unkindness to excuse. 

Abdal. You much surprise me with your pleasing 
news. 

Selin. But, sir, she houily does the assault expect. 

And must be lost if you her aid neglect : 

For Abdelraelech loudly does declare. 

He’ll use the last extremities of war. 

If she refuse the fortress to tesign. 

Abdal. The charge of hastening this relief be mine. 
Selin. This while I undertook, whether beset. 

Or else by chance, Abenatnar I met ; 

Who seemed, in haste, reluming to the town. 

Abdal. My love must in my diligence be shown. — 
And [to Arcos] as my pledge of faith to Spain, this 
hour 

I’ll put the fortress in your master’s power. 

Selin. Ai} open way from hence to it there lies, 

And we with ease may send in large supplies, 

Free from the shot and sallies of the town. 

D. Arm. Permjt me, sir, to share in your renown ; 
First to my king I will impart the news. 

And then draw out what succours We shall use. 

[Exit Duke of Arcos. 
Abdal. [Aside."] Grant that she loves me not, at least I 
see 

She loves not others, if she loves not me. — 
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’Tis pleasuie, when we reap the fruit of pain : 

’Tis only pride, to be beloved again. 

How many aie not loved, who think they are ! 

Yet all are willing to believe the fair ; 

And, though ’tis beauty’s known and obvious cheat, 

Yet man’s self-love still favours the deceit. 

\Exit Abdal. 

Sehn. Farewell, my children ! equally so deai, 

That I myself am to myself less neai : 

While I repeat the dangers of the war. 

Your mutual safety be each other’s care. 

Your father, 0/myn, till the wai be done, 

As much as honour will peimit, I’ll shun: 

If by his sword I perish, let him know 
It was because I would not be his foe. 

Ozm. Goodness and virtue all your actions guide , 
Yor only err in choosing of your side. 

That party I, with honour, cannot take , 

But can much less the care of you forsake : 

I must not draw my sword against my piince, 

But yet may hold a shield in your defence. 

Benzayda, free from danger, here shall slay. 

And foi a father and a lover pray. 

Ben%> No, no 1 I gave not on those terms my heart, 
That from my Ozmyn I should ever part : 

That love I vowed, when you did death attend, 

’Tis just that nothing but my death should end. 

What merchant is it, who would stay behind, 

His whole stock ventured to the waves and wind ? 

I’ll pray for both, but both shall be in sight j 
And Heaven shall hear me pray, an4 see you fight. 

Selin. No longer, O^yn, combat a design. 

Where so much love and so much virtue join. 

Ozm, \To Bbnz ] Then conquer, and your conquest 
happy be. 

Both to yourself, your father, and to me. — 

Witl? bended knees our freedom we’ll demand 

r i 
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Of Isabel and mighty Ferdinand : 

Then while the paths of honour we puisne, 

We’ll interest Heaven for us, in light of you. \Exeunt 



SCENE II. — The Albayzyn. 

An alarM wttktn , then Soldiei s running over the stage. 
Enter AnoELMELECH, mctortous, with Soldiers. 

Abdelm. ’Tis won, 'tis won < and Lyndaraxa, now. 

Who scorned to treat, shall to a conquest bow. 

To every sword I free commission give ; 

Fall on, ray friends, and let no rebel live. 

Spare only Lyndaraxa , let her be 
In triumph led, to grace my victory. 

Since by hei falsehood she betrayed my love, 

Great as that falsehood my revenge shall prove. — 

Enter Lyndaraxa, as affrighted, attended by women. 

Go, take the enchantress, bring her to me bound ' 
Lyndar. Foicc needs not, wheie resistance is not 
found ; 

I come, myself, to offei you my bands ; 

And, of my own accord, invite youi bands. 

I wished to be my Abdelmelech’s slave j 
I did but wish, — and easy fortune gave. 

Abdelm, O, more than woman false 1 — but ’tis in 
vam. — , 

Can you e’er hope to be believed again ? 

I’ll sooner tiust the hymna than your smile ; 

Or, than your tears, the weeping crocodile, 

In war and love none should be twice deceived ; 

The fault is mine if you are now believed. 

Lyndar. Be overwise, then, and too la|;^ repent \ 
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Vour ciirae will carry its own punishment. 

I am well pleased not to be justified , 

I owe no satisfaction to youi pride 
It will be more advantage to my fame, 

To have it said, I never owned a flame 
Ahdelm ’Tis true, my pndc has satisfied itself 
I have at length escaped the deadly shelf 
The excuses you prepare will be in vain, 

Till I am fool enough to love again 
Lyndar Am I not loved ? 

Abdtlm I must with shame avow, 

I loved you once , — but do not love you now. 

'Lyndar Have I for this betrayed Abdalla's trust ? 

You aie to me, as I to him, unjust [A/tgnby. 

Aidelm, ’Tis like you have done much for love of 
me, 

Who'kept the fortress of my enemy. 

Lyndar 'Tis true, I took the fortress from his hand , 
But, since, have kept it in my own command. 

Ahdelm That act youi foul ingjatitude did show. 
Lyndar, You are the ungrateful, since ’twas kept for 
you. 

Ahdelm. 'Twas kept indeed , but not by your intent : 
For all your kindness I may thank the event. 

Blush, Lyndaraxa, for so gross a cheat ; 

’Twas kept for me, — when you refused to tieat ' 

\Ironually, 

Lyndar. Blind man 1 I knew the weakness of the 
place : 

It was my plot to do your arms this grace. 

Had not my care of your renown been great, 

I loved enough to offer you to treat. 

She, who IS loved, must httle lets create ; 

But you bold lovers are to force your fate. 

This force you used, my maiden blush will save , 

You seemed to take, what secretly I gave 
Ikfhew we must be conquered; but I knew 
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What confidence 1 might repose in you. 

I knew you were too giateful to expose 
My fi lends and soldieis,to be used like foes 
Abdelm Well, though I love you not, their lives shall 
be 

Spaied out of pity and humanity — 

Alferez [Ih a Soldier], go, and let the slaughter cease. 

[Exit the Alferea ’ 

Lyndar Then must I to your pity owe my peace ? 

Is that the tendeiest term you can afford ? 

Time was, you would have used another word 
Abdelm Then, for your beauty I youi soldiers spare 
For, though I do not love you, you ai e fair 
Lyndar That little beauty why did Heaven impait, 
To please youi eyes, but not to move your heart 1 
I’ll shroud this goigon from all human view. 

And own no beauty, since it chai ms not you 1 
Reverse youi oidcrs, and your sentence give j 
My soldieis shall not from my beauty live. 

Abdelm Then, fiom your liiendship they their lives 
shall gam ; 

Though love bo dead, yet fiiendship does remain 
Lyndar. That fiiendship, which from witheied love 
does shoot, 

Like the faint herbage on a rock, wants root. 

Love IS a tender amity, refined 
Grafted on friendship it exalts the kind. 

But when the graff no longer does remain, 

The dull stock lives, but never beais again. 

Abdelm Then, that my fiiendship may not doubtful 
prove,— 

Fool that I am to tell you so 1 — I love. 

You would extort this knowledge ffbm my breast, 

And tortured me so long that 1 confest. 

Now I expect to suffer for ihy sm j 
My monarchy must end, and yours begim 
> Ancient ’’ or “ensign " 
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Lyndar. Confess not love, but spare yourself that 
shame, 

And call youi passion by some other name. 

Call this assault, your malice, or your hate ; 

Love owns no acts so dispiopoi donate. 

Love never taught this insolence you show, 

To treat your mistress like a conqueied foe. 

Is this the obedience which my heart should move ? 

This usage looks more like a rape than love. 

Abdelm. What proof of duty would you I should 
give? 

Lyndar. ’Tis grace enough to let my subjects live 1 
Let your rude soldiers keep possession still ; 

Spoil, rifle, pillage, — anything but kill. 

In short, sir, use your foitune as you please; 

Secure my castle, and ray person seize ; 

Let yeur true men my rebels hence lemove : 

I shall dream on, and think ’tis all your love 1 
Abdehn. You know too well my weakness and your 
power ; 

Why did Heaven make a fool a conqueror ! 

She was my slave, ’till she by me was shown 
How weak my force was, and how strong her own. 

Now she has beat my power from every part, 

Made her way open to my naked heart : 

\To a Soldier, 

Go, strictly charge my soldiers to retreat : 

Those countermand who are not entered yet. 

On peril of your lives leave all tilings free. 

[Exit Soldier. 

Now, madam, love Abdalla more than me. 

I only ask, in duty you would bring 
The keys of our Alblyzyn to the king : 
rn make your terms as gentle as you please. 

[Tyum^ets sound a chargs wiiMuy and 
Soldiers shout. 

Wb^t ’'shouts, what new sounds of war are these? 
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Lyndar. Fortune, I hope, has favoured my intent, 

\Adde. 

Of gaining time, and welcome succours sent. 

Enter the Alfeiez. 

Alferez, All’s lost, and you are fatally deceived : 

The foe is entered, and the place relieved. 

Scarce from the walls had I drawn off my men. 

When, from their camp, the enemy rushed in, 

And prince Abdalla entered first the gate. 

Abdelm. I am betrayed, and find it now too late. 

When your proud soul to flatteries did descend, 

\To Jier 

I might have known it did some ill portend. 

The wary seaman stormy weathei fears, 

When winds shift often, and no cause appears, 
you by my bounty live — 

Your brothel s, too, were pardoned for my sake. 

And this return your gratitude does make. 

Lyndar. WLy 'oibl'rimti ’oes'i Vheii two oViVigemerAknow 5 
Without your charging me with what they owe. 

But, since you think the obligement is so gieat. 

I’ll bring a friend to satisfy my debt. 

[Looking behind. 

Abdelm. Thou shalt n'ot triumph in thy base design ; 
Though not thy fort, thy person shall be mine. 

[His goes to take her: She runs and cries out help. 

Enter Abdalla, Duke of Arcos, and Spaniards. 
Abdeimelech retreats fighting, and is pursued l^ 
the adverse party off the stage. An alarm within. 
Enter again Abdalla and the Duke of Arcos, with 
Lvndaraxa. 

D. Arm. Bold Abdeimelech twice 'out Spaniards 

faced, 

Though much outnumbered ; and retreate^ last. 
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Abdal. Your beauty, as it moves no common fire, 

\To Lyndaraxa 

So it no common courage can inspire. 

As he fought well, so had he prospered too, 

If, madam, he, like me, had fought for you. 

Lyndar. Fortune, at last, has chosen with my eyes ; 
And, where I would have given it, placed the prize. 

You see, sir, with what hardship I have kept 
This precious gage, which in my hands you left. 

But ’twas the love of you which made me figl5, 

. And gave me courage to maintain your right, 

Now, by experience, you my faith may find. 

And are to thank mo that 1 seemed unkind 
When your malicious fortune doomed your fall. 

My care restrained you then from losing all ; 

Against your destiny I shut the gate, 

And"gatheied up the shipwrecks of your fate { 

I, like a friend, did even yourself withstand, 

From throwing all upon a losing hand. 

Abdal. My love makes all your acts unquestioned go, 
And sets a sovereign stamp on all you do. 

Your love I will believe with hoodwinked eyes ; — 

In faith, much merit in much blindness lies. 

But now, to make you great as you are fair, 

The Spaniards an impeiial crown prepare. 

Lyndar. That gift’s more welcome, which with you I 
share. 

Let us no time in fruitless courtship lose, 

But sally out upon our frighted foes. 

No ornaments of power so please my eyes, 

As purple, which the blood of princess dyes. 

\Exmnt, 
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SCENE III . — The AlJiambra, 

Boabdelin, Auenamar, Almahide, and Guards, 
etc. The Queen wearing a scarf. 

Aben. My little journey has successful been ; 

The fierce Almanzoi will obey the queen. 

I found him, like Achilles on the shore. 

Pensive, complaining much, but threatening more ; 

And, like that injured Greek, he heard our woes, 

Which, w£ile I told, a gloomy smile arose 
From his bent brows : And still, the more he heard, 

A more seyere and sullen joy appeared. 

But, when he knew we to despaii were driven. 

Betwixt his teeth he muttered thanks to Heaven. 

Boed>. How I disdain this aid ! which I must take, 

Not for my own, but Almahide’s sake. 

Aben. But when he heaid it was the queen who%ent, 
That her command repealed his banishment. 

He look the summons with a greedy joy. 

And asked me how she would his sword employ : 

Then bid me say, her humblest slave would come 
From her fair mouth with joy to lake his doom. 

£oab. Oh that I had not sent you ! though it cost 
My crown 1 though I, and it, and all were lost ! 

Aben While I, to bring this news, came on before, 

I met with Selin-' 

Boab. I can hear no more. 

Enter Hamet. 

Hornet. Almanzor is> already at the gate. 

And throngs of people on his entrance wait. 

Bdai. Thy news does all my faculties surprise; 

He bears two basilisks in those fieice eyes j 

And that tame demon, which should giwd ray throne, 

Shritdt^^at a genius gi eater than his own. 

^ \Exit Boab. with Aben. cmd (guards. 


VOL. I 
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Enter Almanzor j seeing Almahide approach him, }u 
speaks. 

Altnam. So Venus moveS, when to the Thunderer, 

In smiles or tears, she would some suit prefer ; 

When with her cestus girt, 

And drawn by doves, she cuts the liquid skies, 

And kindles gentle fires where’er she flies : 

To every eye a goddess is confest, 

By all the heavenly nation she is blest. 

And each with secret joy admits her to his breast. — 
Madam, your new commands I come to know. 

If yet you can have any where I go. 

'* \To her bowing, 

£f to the regions of the dead they be, 

You take the speediest course to send by me. 

Almah. Heaven has not destined you so soon to rest : 
HeiQes must live to succour the distrest, 

Almanz. To serve such beauty all mankind should 
live ; 

And, in our service, our reward you give. 

But stay me not in torture, to behold 
And ne’er enjoy. As from anothei's gold 
The miser hastens, in his own defence, 

And shuns the sight of tempting excellence ; 

So, having seen you once so killing fair, 

A second sight were but to move despair, 

I take my eyes from what too much would please. 

As men in fevers famish their disease. 

Almah. No ; you may find your cure an easier way, 
If you are pleased to seek it, — in your stay. 

All objects lose by too familiar view,'- 
When that great chajm is gone, of being new ; . 

often seeing me, you soon will find 
Defects so matm, in my face and mind, 

That to be freed from love you need not doubt j 
' And,, as you looked it in, you’ll look it out. 
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Almanz. I rather, like weak armies, should retieat, 
And so prevent my more entire defeat. 

For your own sake in quiet let me go j 
Press not too far on a despaiting foe ; 

I may turn back, and armed against you move, 

With all the furious ttain of hopeless love. 

Almah. Your honour cannot to ill thoughts give way. 
And mine can run no hazard by your stay. 

Almanz. Uo you then think I can with patience see 
That sovereign good possessed, and not by me? 

No ; I all day shall languish at the sight. 

And rave on what I did not see all night ; 

My quick imagination will present 
The scenes and images of your content, 

When to my envied rival you dispense 
Joys too unruly and too fierce for sense,’ 

Almah. These are the day-dreams which wild J'ancy 
yields. 

Empty as shadows are, that fly o’er fields. 

Oh, whithei would this boundless fancy move 1 
'Tia but the raging calenture of love, 

Like a distracted passenger you stand, 

And see, in seas, imaginary land. 

Cool groves, and flowery meads ; and while you think 
To walk, plunge in, and wonder that you sink. 

Almanz. Love's calenture too well I understand ; 

But sure your beauty is no fairy-land 1 
Of your own form a judge you cannot be ; 

For, glow-worm-like, you shine, and do not see. 

Almah. Can you think this, and would you go away? 
Almanz. What recompence attends me if I stay ? 
Abnah. You know I am from recompence debarred 
But I will grant your merit a reward j 
Your flame’s too noble to deserve a cheat, 

And I too plain to piadtjse a deceit. 

I no return of love can ever make, 

‘ Ccuplet gmitted in later editions. 
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But what I ask is for my husband’s sake ; 

He, I confess, has been ungrateful too, 

But he and I are ruined if you go . 

Your virtue to the hardest pioof I bring ; — 

Unbribed, preserve a mistress and a king 
Almanz I’ll stop at nothing that appeals so biave : 
I’ll do’t, and now I no lewaid will have. 

You’ve given my honour such an ample field, 

That I may die, but that shall nevei yield 
Spite of myself I’ll stay, fight, love, despair; 

And I can do all this, because I dare 
Yet I may own one suit — 

That scarf, which, since by you it has been borne. 

Is blessed, like relics which by saints were worn 
Almah Piesents like this my virtue duist not make, 
But that ’tis given you for my husband’s sake 

[Gives the \ca?/, 

Almanz This scarl to honouiablc lags I’ll weai, 

As conquering soldiers tattered ensigns beai , 

But oh, how much my fortune I despise. 

Which gives me conquest, while she love domes 1 

[Exeunt 



ACT [11 


SCENE I . — The Alhambra. 


Enter Almahide and Esperanza. 

ISPER Affected modesty has much of pride , 
That scarf he begged, you could not havp 
denied ; 

Noi does It shock the viitue of a wife, 
When given that man to whom you owe 
your life. ^ 

Almah. Heaven knows from all intent of ill ’twas free. 
Yet It may feed my husband’s jealousy ; 

And for that cause 1 wish il were not done 



To them Boabdeun, and walks apart. 

See, where he comes, all pensive and alone ; 

A gloomy fury has o’erspiead his face 
’Tis so ' and all my fears are come to pass. 

Eoab. Mamage, thou curse of love, and snare of life, 

[Aside 

That first debased a mistress to a wife ' 

Love, like a scene, at c^istance should appear, 

But mamage views the gioss-daubed landscape near 
Love’s nauseous cure ■ thou cloyest whom thou shouldst 
please. 

And, when thou cur’st, then thou art the disease 
When hearts aie loose, thy chain out bodies ties; 

Love couples friends, but marriage enemies. 

If love like mine continues after thee, 

•Tis soon made sour, and turned by jealopsy , 

*49 
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No sign of love m jealous men remains, 

But that which sick men have of life — their pains. 

Almah- Has my dear loid some new affliction had ? 

[ Walking to him. 

Have I done anything that makes him sad ? 

Boat. [Hghing and going off]. You ! nothing : You 1 
But let me walk alone. 

Aimak, ^approaching hini\. I will not leave you till the 
cause be known : 

My knowledge of the ill may bring relief. 

Boab. Thank yej you never fail to cure my grief! 
Trouble me not, my grief concerns not you. 

Almah, While I have life, I will your steps pursue. 
Boab. I’m out of humour nowj you must not stay, 
Almah. I fear it is that scarf I gave away. 

Boab. No ’tis not that ; but speak of it no more : 

Go h-^nce I I am not what I was before. 

Almah. Then I will make you 305 give me yout 
hand I 

Can you this pressing and these tears withstand? 

Boab. Oh Heaven, weie she but mine, or mine alone I 
[Sighing, and going off from her, 
Ab, why are not the hearts of women kiiown 1 
False women to new joys unseen can move ; 

There are no prints left in the paths of love. 

All goods besides by public marks are known j 
But what we most desire to keep, has none. 

' Almah. Why will you in your breast your passion 
crowd, [Approaching him. 

Like unborn thunder rolling in a cloud ? 

Torment not your poor heart, but set jt free, 

And rather let its fury break on me. 

I am not married to € god ; I know 

Men must have passions, and can bear from you. 

I fear the unlucky present I have made I 

0 power of guilt I how conscience can up- 
braid I 
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It forces her not only to leveal, 

But to repeat what she would most conceal ! 

Almah. Can such a toy, and given in public too 

Boab, False woman, you contrived it should be so. 
That public gift in puvate was designed 
The emblem of the love yon meant to bind. 

Hence from my sight, ungrateful as thou art! 

And, when I can. I’ll bapish thee my heart 

[Ske weep 

Ta them Almanzor wearing the scarf. He sees her weep. 

Almam. What precious drops are those, 

Which silently each other’s tiaclc pursue, 

Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew ? 

Your lustre you should free fiom tears m a intain, 

Like Egypt, rich without the help of lain. 

Now cursed be he who gave this cause of grief j 
And double cursed, who does not give lelief 1 
Almah. Our common fears, and public miseries. 

Have drawn these tears from my afflicted eyes. 

Almanz. Madam, I cannot easily believe 
It is for any public cause you grieve. 

On your fair face the maiks of sorrow lie ; 

But I read fury in your husband’s eye : 

And, in that passion, I too plainly find 
That you’re unhappy, and that he’s unkind. 

Almah. Not new-made mothers greater love express 
Than he, when with first looks theii babes they bless; 
Not Heaven is more to dying martyrs kind, 

Nor guardian angels to theii charge assigned, 

3 eab. 0 goodnps counterfeited to the life 1 
O the well-acted virtue of a wife 1 
Would you with this my just suspicions blind? 

You’ve given me great occasion to be kind ! 

The marks, too, of your spotless love appear 3 
Witness the badge of my dishonour there. 

[Fotnting to Almanzdr’s s^sf. 
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Alnianz. Unworthy owner of a gem so rare ! 

Heavens 1 why must he possess, and I despair ? 

Why is this miser doomed to ail this store ; 

He, who has all, and yet believes he’s poor ? 

Almah. \to Almanz.] You’re too much bold, to blame 
a jealousy 

So kind in him, and so desired by me. 

The faith of wives would unrewarded prove. 

Without those just observers of our love. 

The greater care the higher passion shows ; 

We hold that dearest we most fear to lose. 

Distrust in lovers is too warm a sun. 

But yet ’tis night in love when that is gone ; 

And in those climes which most his scorching know, 

He makes the noblest fruits and metals grow. 

Almanz. Yes; there arc mines oftreasure in your breast, 
Seen-by that jealous sun, but not possest. 

He, like a devil, among the blest above. 

Can take no pleasure in your heaven of love. 

Go, take her, and thy causeless fears remove ; 

\To the King. 

Love her so well, that I with rage may die : 

Dull husbands have no right to jealousy : 

If that’s allowed, it must in lovers be. 

Boob. The succour, which thou bring’st me, makes 
thee bold : 

But know, without thy aid, my crown I'll hold j 
Or, if I cannot, I will fire the place, 

Of a full city make a naked space. 

Hence, then, and from a rival set me free 1 
I’ll do, I’ll suffer anything but thee. , 

Almanz. I wonnot go ; I’ll not be forced away : 

I came not for thy sake, nor do I stay. 

It was the queen who for my aid did send ; 

And ’tis I only can the queen defend : 
for her sake, thy sceptre will maintain : 

' 4^4 tltou, by me, in spite of thee, shalt reign. 
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Boab. Had I but hope I could defend this place 
Three days, thou shouldsl not li\e to my disgrace 
So small a lime ; 

Might I possess my Almahide alone, 

I would live ages out ere they were gone. 

I should not be of love or life bereft ; 

All should be spent before, and nothing left. 

Altnah. \to Boab]. As for your sake I for Altnanzor 
sent, 

So, when you please, he goes to banishment. 

You shall, at last, my loyalty approve; 

I will refuse no trial of my love. 

Baab. How can I think you love me, while I see 
That trophy of a rival’s victory ? 

I’ll tear it from his side. 

Almam. I’ll hold it fast 
As life, and when life’s gone, I’ll hold this last; 

And if thou tak’st it after I am slain, 
ril send my ghost to fetch it back again. 

Aimak. When I bestowed that scarf, I had not 
thought, 

Or not considered it might be a fault ; 

But, since my lord’s displeased that I should make 
So small a present, I command it back. 

Without delay the unlucky gift restore ; 

Or, from this minute, never see me more. 

Almanz, The shock of such a curse I dare not stand ; 
{Pulling it off hastily and presenting it to her. 
Thus I obey your absolute command. 

{She gives it to the King. 

Must he the spoils^of scorn’d Almanzor wear? — 

May Turnus’ fate be thine, who dared to bear 
The belt of murdered Pallas ! front afar 
Mayst thou be known, and be the mark of war ! 

Live, just to see it from thy shoulders tSrn 
By common hands, and by some coward worn. 

\An alai^ isiit^n. 
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Enter Abdelmeiech, Ztjlema, Hameb, Abenamar, 
their swotds drawn. 

Abdelm Is this a time foi discord oi foi grief? 

We perish, sir, without your quick relief. 

I have been fooled, and am unfoitunate, 

The foes pursue their fortune and our fate. 

Zul. The rebels with the Spaniards are agreed. 

Boob, Take breath, my guards shall to the fight 
succeed 

Aben. [to Almanzor]. Why stay you, sir? the 
conquering foe is near 

Give us their courage, and give them oiir fear. 

"ffameU Take arms, or we must perish in your sight. 
Almant. I care not : perish : for I will not fight. 

I wonnot lift an arm in his defence ; 

And yet I wonnot stir one foot from hence. 

I to youi king’s defence his town resign , 

This only spot, whereon I stand, is mine. — 

Madam, be safe, and lay aside your feai, — 

[To the Queen. 

You are as in a magic cucle here. 

Boab. To our own valour our success we’ll owe. 

Haste, Hamet, with Abenamai to go ; 

You two diaw up, with all the speed you may, 

Our last reserves, and yet redeem the day. 

[Exeunt Hamet and Abenamar one way, the 
King the other, with Abdelmelech, etc. 
Atom within. 

Enter Abdelmelech, his sword drawn. 

Abdelm. Granada is no more 1 the unhappy king. 
Venturing too far, ere we could succour bring. 

Was by the Duke of Aicos piisoner made. 

And, past relief, "^s to the fort conveyed. 

Ahmm. Heaven, thou art Just I Go, now despise my 
isSd« 
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Almah, Unkind Alnianzor, how am I betrayed 1 
Betrayed by him in whom I trusted most 1 
But I will ne’er outlive what 1 have lost. 

Is this your succour, this your boasted love? 

I will accuse you to the saints above 1 
Almanzor vowed he would foi honour fight, 

And lets my husband perish in my sight. 

[Exeunt Almahide and Esperanza. 
Almanz. Oh, I have erred ; but fury made me 
blind I 

And, in her just repioach, my fault I find 1 
I promised even for him to fight, whom I — 

But since he’s loved by her, he must not die. 

Thus, happy fortune comes to me m vam, 

When I myself must ruin it again. 

To him Abenamar, Hamet, Abdelmelech, Zulj^a, 
Soldiers. 

Aben. The foe has entered the Vermilion towers ; 

And nothing but the Alhambra now is ours. 

Almanz, Even that’s too much, except we may have 
moie; 

You lost it all to that last stake before. 

Fate, now come back j thou canst not further get ; 

The bounds of thy libration * here are set. 

Thou know’st this place. 

And, like a clock wound up, strik’st here for me ; 

Now, Chance, assert thy own inconstancy. 

And, Fortune, fight, that thou may’st Fortune be 1 — 
They come ! heie, favoured by the narrow place, 

• [A noise within. 

I can, with few, their gross battalion face. 

By the dead wall, you, Abdelmelech, wind ; 

Then charge, and their retreat cat off behind. [Exeunt. 

[An alarm within. 


' Swing or variation, 
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Enter Almanzor and his Party ^ with Abdalla, prisoner, 

Almam. You were my friend: and to that name I 
owe \To Abdal. 

The just regard, which you refused to show. 

Your liberty I frankly would restore, 

But honour now forbids me to do move. 

Yet, sir, your freedom in your choice shall be, 

When you command to set your brother free. 

Abdal. The exchange, which you propose, with joy I 
take; 

An offer easier than my hopes could make. 

Your benefits revenge my crimes to you, 

For I my shame in that bright mirror view. 

Almanz. No more; you give me thanks you do not 
owe: 

I haj^e been faulty and repent me now. 

But, though our penitence a virtue be. 

Mean souls alone repent in misery ; 

The brave own faults when good success is given, 

For then they come on equal terms to heaven. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II — The Albayzyn. 

Enter Ozmyn and Benzayda. 

Bern, I see there’s somewhat which you fear to tell ; 
Speak quickly, Ozmyn, is my father well ? 

Why cross you thus your arms, and shake your head ? 
Kill me at once, and tell me he is dead. 

Ozm. I know not more than you ; but fear not less; 
Twice sinking, twice I drew him from the press : 

But the victorious foe pursued so fast, 

That flying throngs divided us at last. 

As.^e&tnen pai^g in a general wrack, 
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When first the loosening planks begin to ciack, 

Each catches one, and stiaight are far disjoined, 

Some borne by tides, and others by the wind ; 

So, in this ruin, from each other rent, 

With heaved-up hands we mutual farewells sent : 
Methought his eyes, when just I lost his view. 

Were looking blessings to be sent to you. 

Benz. Blind queen of Chance, to lovers too severe. 
Thou rulest mankind, but art a tyrant there! 

Thy widest empire’s in a lover’s breast : 

Like open seas, we seldom are at rest. 

Upon thy coasts our wealth is daily cast; 

And thou, like pirates, mak’st no peace to last 

To them Lyndaraxa, Duice of Aecos, and Guards. 

D. Areas. We were surprised when least we did 
suspect. 

And justly suffered by oui own neglect. 

Lyndar, No ; none but I have reason to complain I 
So near a kingdom, yet ’tis lost again ! 

0 , how unequally in me were joined 
A creeping fortune with a soaring mind I 
O lottery of fate 1 where still the wise 
Draw blanks of fortune, and the fools the prize 1 
These cross, ill-shuffled lots from heaven are sent, 

Yet dull Religion teaches us content ; 

But when we ask it where that blessing dwells, 

It points to pedant colleges, and cells ; 

There shows it rude, and in a homely dress, 

And that proud want mistakes for happiness. 

[A trumpet within. 

Enter Zulema, 

Brother 1 what strange adventure brought you here? 

Zul. The news I bring will yet more Strange appear. 
The little care you of my life did show, 

Has of a brother justly made a foe j 
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And Abdelmelech, who that life did save, 

As justly has deseived that hfe he gave. 

Lyndar. Your business cools, while tediously it slays 
On the low theme of Abdelmelech’s praise. 

Zul. This I present from Prince Abdalla’s hands. 

[Dehvers a letter, which she reads, 
Lyndar, He has proposed (to free him from his 
bands) 

That, with his brother, an exchange be made. 

D. Areas. It proves the same design which we had 
laid. 

Before the castle let a bar be set j 

And when the captives on each side are met, 

With equal numbers chosen for their guard, 

Just at the time the passage is unbarred. 

Let both at once advance, at once be free. 

Lyndar. The exchange 1 will myself in person see. 
Eem. I fear to ask, yet would fiom doubt be freed, — 
Is Selin captive, sir, or is he dead ? 

Zul, I grieve to tell you what you needs must 
know, — 

He is a prisoner to his greatest foe ; 

Kept with strong guaids in the Alhambra lower ; 
Without the reach even of Almanzor’s power. 

Osm- With grief and shame I am at once oppiest. 

Zul, You will be more when I relate the rest. 

To you I from Abenamar am sent, [Ta Ozmyn. 

And you alone can Selin’s death prevent, 

Give up yourself a prisoner in his stead ; 

Or, ere to-morrow’s dawn, believe him dead. 

Eem, Er^ that appear, I shall expire with grief. 

Zul. Your action swift, your counsel must be brief. 
Lyndar. While for-Abdalla’s freedom we prepare, 

You in each other’s breast unload your care,' 

, '■ \Exeunt all but OzMYN and Bbmzayda. 

Benes, My wishes contradictions must imply ; 

' You must not go \ au4 yet he must not die. 
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Your leason may, peihaps, the extremes unite; 

But there’s a mist of fate before my sight. 

Ozm. The two extremes too distant are, to close ; 

And human wit can no mid way propose. 

My duty theieforc shows the neaiest way. 

To free youi father, and my own obey. 

Benz. Your father, whom, since yours, I grieve to 
blame, 

Has lost, or quite forgot, a parent’s name ; 

And, when at once possessed of him and you. 

Instead of freeing one, will murder two. 

Ozm. Feai not my life ; but suffer me to go : 

What cannot only sons with parents do 1 
'Tis not rny death my father does pursue 5 
He only would withdraw my love from you. 

Benz. Now, Ozmyn, now your want of love I see ; 

For would you go, and hazard losing me ? , 

Ozm. I rather would ten thousand lives forsake,- 
Noi can you e’er believe the doubt you make. 

This night I with a chosen band will go, 

And, by surprise, will fiee him from the foe, 

Benz. What foe 1 ah, whither would your virtue fall 1 
It is yom'fathei whom the foe you call. 

Darkness and lage will no distinction make. 

And yours may perish foi my father’s sake. 

Ozm. Thus, when my weaker virtue goes astray, 
Yours pulls it back, and guides me in the way : 

I’ll send him woid, my being shall depend 
On Selin’s life, and with his death shall end. 

Benz. ’Tis that, indeed, would glut your father’s lage 
Revenge on Ozmjjn’s youth, and Selin’s age. 

Ozm. Whate’er I plot, like Sisyphus, in vain 
1 heave a stone, that tumbles down again. 

Benz. This glorious work is then reserved for me ; 
He is my father, and I’ll set him free. ' 

These chains my father for my sake does wear ; 

I made the fault; and I the pains will bear. 
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Ozm. Yes; you no doubt have merited these pains ; 
Those hands, those tender limbs, were made lor chains ! 
Did I not love you, yet it were too base 
To let a lady suffer in my place. 

Those proofs of virtue you before did show, 

I did admire j but I must envy now. 

Your vast ambition leaves no fame for me, 

But grasps at universal monarchy. 

Benz. Yes, Ozmyn, I shall still this palm pursue ; 

I will not yield my glory even to you. 

I'll break those bonds in which my father’s tied, 

Or, if I cannot break them. I’ll divide. 

What, though my limbs a woman’s weakness show, 
I'have a soul as masculine as you ; 

And when these limbs want strength my chains to weai. 
My mind shall teach my body how to bear. 

, [Exit BtNZ. 

Ozm. What I resolve, I must not let her know j 
But honour has decreed she must not go. 

What she resolves, I must pi event with care; 

She shall not in my fame or danger shaie. 

I’ll give strict order to the guards which wail. 

That, when she comes, she shall not pass the gate. 
\Fortune, at last, has run me out of lireath ; 

I have no refuge but the arms of death ; ' 

To that dark sanctuary 1 will go ; 

She cannot reach me when I lie so low. [Exit. 



SCENE III. — Allny^n. 

Enter, on ihe one s*de, Almanzor, Abdalla, Abdel- 
MSLECH, ZuLKMA, Hamet. On the oilier side, the 
Duke of At.cos, Boaiidelin, Lyndaraxa, and their 
Party. After which the bars are opened,- and at ihe 
^ seme time Boabdelin and Abdalla pass by each 

I * ■ * 
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other, each to his Party , when Abiulla is passed 
on the other side, t/ie Duke of Arcos approaches the 
bars, and calls to Almanzob. 

D. Arcos. The haired of the brave with battles ends, 
And foes, who fought for honour, then are friends. 

I love thee, biave Altnanzor, and am proud 
To have one hour when love may be allowed. 

This band, in sign of that esteem, I pliglit ; 

We shall have angiy hours enough to fight. 

[Giv/np- his hand, 

Almanz. The man who dares, like you, in fields 
appear, 

And meet my sword, shall be my mislress here. 

If I am proud, ’tis only to my foes j 
Rough but to such who virtue would oppose 
If I some fierceness from a father diew, 

A mother’s milk gives me some softness too. 

D. Arcos. Since fiist you took, and alter set me fine, 
(Whether a sense of gratitude it be, 

Or some more secret motion of my mind, 

For which I want a name that’s more than kind) 

I shall be glad, by whate’er means I can, 

To get the friendship of so brave a man ; 

And would your unavailing valour call. 

From aiding those whom Heaven has doomed to fall. 

We owe you that respect, 

Which to the gods of foes besieged was shown, 

To call you out before we take your town. 

Almam. Those whom we love, we should esteem 
them too, » 

And not debauch that virtue which we woo. 

Yet, though you give my honour just offence, 

I’ll take your kindness in the better senre; 

And, since you for my safety seem to fear, 

I, to return your bribe, should wish you here. 

But, Since I love you more than you do ^e, 

von ** 
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In all events pieserve youi honour fice , 

Foi that s your own, thout;h not youi destiny 

D Aito^ Were you obliged in honour by a tiust, 

I should not think my own pioposals just, 

But since you faght for an unthankful king, 

What loss of fame can change of parties bunt, ? 

Almnnz It will, and may with justice too be thought 
1 hat some advantage in that change 1 sought 
And though I twice have thangt d for wiongs received, 
lhat it was doncfoi profit none believed 
J he kings ingratitude I knew betoie , 

So tliat can be no cause of changing moie 
If now I stand, when no rewaid t an be. 

Twill show the fault before was not in me 
D Areot Yet theie is one reward to valour due, 

And such it is as may be sought by you , 

That beauteous qeeen, whom you can never gam, 

While you seciite her husband’s life and leign 
Almam Then be it so, let me have noietuin 

Lyndaraxa cottws mar, and huit\ 
tMm 

From him but hatred, and fiom her but scorn. 

There is this comfort in a noble fate, 

That I deserve to be more fortunate 

You have my last resolve, and now, farewell; 

My boding heait some mischief does foretell ; 

But what It IS, heaven will not let me know. 

I’m sad to death, that 1 must be your foe 
D Areas Heaven, when we meet, if fatal it must be 
To one, spare him, and oast the lot on me 

\^ev teitre 

Lyndar, Ah, what a noble conquest were this uearl I 
I am resolved I’ll try my utmost art .« 

In gaming him, J gam that fortune tO 0 |, 

Which he has wedded, and which I but wop. 

1‘11 try each secret passage to his mmd, 

Ahd'lWs softAands about his heart-sttmga wind. 
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Not his vow til constancy shall scape my snare , 

While ht without resistance docs prepare, 

I’ll melt into him ere his love’s aware 

[6'^£ makes a s;tsti n oj invitation to Ai man/or, 
who teiurm a^ain 

Lyndat You see, sir, to how strange a remedy 
A pcisecuted maid is foiccd to fly 
Who, much distressed, yet scaice has confidence 
To make your noble pity her defence 
Alnianz Beauty, like yours, can no protection need , 
Or, if It sues, is ceitain to succeed 

10 whate’ei seivice you 01 dam my hand. 

Name your lequest, and call it your command 

Lyndat You cannot, sir, but know that my ill late 

11 IS made me loved with all the effects of hate . 

One lover would, by force, my peison gain , 

Which one, as guilty, would bv force detain. 

Rash Abdclmcltth’s love I cannot pii?e, 

And fond \bdalla’s passion I despise 
As you arc biave, so you aie piudent too } 

Advise a wretched woman what to do 
Almans Have rouiage, fair one, put your trust m 
me, 

You shall, at least, from those you hate, be free 
Resign your castle to the kmg’s command. 

And leave your love concernments in my hand 
Lyndar Ihe king, like them, is fierce, and faithless 
too , 

How can I trust him who has injured you ? 

Keep for yourself, (and you can grapt no less) 

What you alone ar§ worthy to possess 
Enter, brave sir, for, when you speak the word, 

These gates will open of their own accord, 

The genius of the place its lord will mee^t, 

And bend its tow'ry forehead to your feet. 

That little citadel, which now yqp see, 

Shall, then, the head of conquered natioqp bej 
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And every turret, from your coming, vise 
The mother of some great metropolis. 

Almam. 'Tib pity, words, which none hut gods should 
hear, 

Should lose their sweetness in a soldier’s ear : 

I am not that Almanzor whom you piaise ; 

But your fair mouth can fair ideas raise ; — 

I am a wretch, to whom it is denied 
To accept, with honour, what I wish with pride ; 

And, since 1 fight not for myself must bring 
The fruits of all ray conquests to the king. 

Lyndar-. Say rathei to the queen, to whose fair name 
I know you vow the trophies of your fame. 

I hope she is as kind as she is fair ; 

Kinder than inexperienced virgins are 

To their first loves ; (though she has loved before, 

Anci that first innocence is now no more :) 

But, in revenge, she gives you all her heart, 

(For you are much too brave to take a part.) 

Though, blinded by a crown, she did not see 
Almanzor greater than a king could be, 

I hope her love repairs her ill-made choice : 

Almanzor cannot be deluded twice. 

Alnianz. No, not deluded; for none count their 
gains, 

Who, like Almanzor, frankly give their pains. 

Lyndar. Almanzor, do not cheat yourself, nor me ; 
Your love is not refined to that degree : 

For, since you have desires, and thpse not blest. 

Your love’s uneasy, and at little rest. 

Almanz. ’Tis true, my own unhappiness I see*j 
But, who, alas, can my physician be ? 

Love, like a lazy ague, I endure, , 

Which fears the water, and abhors the cure, 

Lyndar. ’Tis a consumption, which your life does 
waste, 

Still flattering .you with hope, till help be past j 
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But, since of cuie fiom her you now despair, 

You, like consumptive men, should change youi aii ; 
Love somewhere else ; ’tis a haid remedy. 

But yet you owe yourself so much, to try. 

Ahna7iz. My love’s now grown so much a part of me, 
That life would, in the cure, endangered be : 

At least, it like a limb cut off would show; 

And better die than like a cripple go. 

Lyndar. You must be brought like madmen to theii 
cure, 

And darkness first, and next new bonds endure : 

Do you dark absence to yourself ordain. 

And I, in charity, will find the chain. 

Almam. Love is that madness which all lovers have : 
But yet ’tis sweet and pleasing so to rave : 

'Tis an enchantment, where the reason’s hound ; 

Rut Paradise is in the enchanted ground ; 

A palace, void of envy, cares and strife. 

Where gentle hours delude so much of life. 

To take those charms away, and set me free, 

Is but to send me into misery ; 

And prudence, of whose cure so much you boast, 
Restores those pains which that sweet folly lost. 

Lyndar, I would not, like philosophers, remove, 

But show you a more pleasing shape of love. 

You a sad, sullen, froward Love did see ; 
ni show him kind, and full of gaiety. 

In short, Almanzor, it shall be my care 
To show you love ; for you but saw despair. 

Almam, I, in the shape of Love, Despair did see ; 
You, in his shape;»would show Inconstancy. 

Lyndar. There’s no such thing as constancy you call ; 
Faith ties not hearts ; 'tis inclination all. 

Some wit deformed, or beauty much d^ayed, 

First constancy in love a virtue made. 

'From friendslup they that landmark did remove, 

And falsely placed it on the bounds of l^ve. 
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Let the eflfects of change be only tried ; 

Court me, in jest, and call me Almahide ; 

But this is only counsel 1 impart, 

For I, perhaps, should not receive yom heart. 

Almane. Fair though you are 
As summer mornings, and your eyes more bright 
Than stars that twinkle in a winter’s night ; 

Though you have eloquence to warm and move 
Cold age and praying hermits into love ; 

Though Almahide with scorn rewards my care, — 

- Yet, than to change, ’tis nobler to despair. 

My love’s my soul j and that from fate is free ; 

’Tls that unchanged and deathless part of me. 

Lyndar. The fate of constancy your love pursue 1 
Still to be faithful to what’s false to you. 

[Turns front him, and goes off angrily, 
Aimanz. Ye gods, why ai-e not hearts first paiied 
above. 

But some still interfere in others’ love ? 

Ere each foi each by certain marks are known. 

You mould them up in haste, and drop them down ; 

And while we seek what caielessly you sort. 

You sit in state, and make our pains your sport. 

[Bi,tunt on both sides. 




ACT IV 


SCENE I 


Enter Aren am -vr and Servants. 



[BEN. Haste and conduct the prisoner to nly 
sight. 

\Exit Servant, and immediately enters 
with Seun, bound. 

Aben. Did you, according to my orders, %Vite? 

[To SmuN. 


And have you summoned Ozmyn to appear? 

Selin. I am not yet so much a slave to fear, 

Nor has your son deserved so ill of me, 

That by his death oi bonds I would be free. 

Aben. Against thy life thou dost the sentence give ; 
Behold how short a lime thou hast to live. 

Selin. Make haste, and draw the curtain while you 
mayi 

You but shut out the twilight of my day. 

Beneath the burden of iny age I bend : 

You kindly ease me ere my journey’s end. 

[To them a Servant with Ozmyn ; 
-* Ozmyn Imeels. 

Aben. [to Selin.\ It is enough, promise makes you 
free; 

Resign your bonds, and take your liberty. 

Ozm, Sir, you are just, and welcome are these bands ; 
’Tis all the inheritance a son demands. 

Selin. Your goodness, O my Ozmyn, k too great 
167 
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I am not weaiy of my fetters yet : 

Already, wlien you move me to resign, 

I feel them heavier on your feet than mine. 

Enter another Soldier or Sci vant. 

Sold. A youth attends you in the outei room, 

Who seems in haste, and does from Ozmyn come. 

Aben. Conduct him in. — 

Ozm. Sent from Benzayda, I fear, to me. 

To them Bbnzayda, in the habit of a man. 

JBenz. My Ozmyn here ! 

Ozm. Benzayda i ’tis she 1 — 

Go, youth, I have no business for thee here; 

Go to the Albayzyn, and attend me theie. 

I’ll not be long away ; I pray thee go, 

By all our love and friendship 

Bern. Ozmyn, no : 

I did not lake on me this bold disguise, 

For ends so low, to cheat your watchmen’s eyes. 

When I attempted this, it was to do 
An action, to be envied even by you ; 

But you, alas, have been too diligent. 

And what I purposed fatally prevent I 
Those chains, which for my father I would bear, 

I take with less content to find you here ; 

Except your father will that mercy show, 

That I may weai them both for him and you. 

Ahen, I thank thee, fortune 1 thou hast, in one hour. 
Put all I could have asked_ thee in my, power. 

My own lost wealth thou giv’st not only back. 

But driv’st upon my cbost my pirate’s wrack, 

Selin. With Ozmyn’s kindness I was grieved before. 
But yours, Benafyda, has undone me more. 

Aben, [to a Soldier], Go, fetch new fetteis, and the 
daughtet bind. 
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Ozm He just at least, sir, though you are not kinU ; 
Ben^ayda is not as a prisoner bi ought. 

But comes to sutfci for another’s fault. 

Aben. Then, Ozmyn, mark, that justice which I do, 

I, as severely, will exact from you : 

The father is not wholly dead in me ; 

Or you may yet revive it, if it be 

Like tapers new blown out, the fumes remain. 

To catch the light, and biing it back again. 

Benzayda gave you life, and set you free ; 

For that, 1 will restore her hberty. 

Oztn. Sir, on my knees I thank you. 

A ben. Ozmyn, hold ; 

One pait of what I purpose is untold : 

Consider, then, it on your pait remains. 

When I have bioke, not to resume your chains. 

Like an indulgent father, I have paid 

A.11 debts, which you, my prodigal, have made. 

Now you aie deal, break off your fond design, 
Renounce Benzayda, and be wholly mine. 

Ozm. Aie these the terras ? Is this the liberty ? 

Ah, sir, how can you so inhuman be ? 

My duty to my life T will prefer ; 

But life and duty must give place to her. 

Aben. Consider what you say, for, with one breath. 
You disobey my will, and give hci death 
Ozm. Ah, cruel father, what do you propose ' 

Must I then kill Benzayda, or must lose? 

I can do neither j in this wietched state, 

The least that I can suffer is your hate ; 

And yet that’s worse that death : Even while I sue. 

And choose your hatied, I could die for you. 

Break quickly, heart, or let my blood be spilt 
By my own hand, to save a father’s guil(^ 

Benz. Hear me, ray lord, and take this, wretched life. 
To free you from the fear of Ozmyn’s wife. 

1 beg but what with ease may granted b«, 
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To spaie your son, ;ind kill yoiii enemy , 

Or, if my death’s a grace too gicat to giv*', 

Let me, my loid, without my 0 /myii live. 

Fai fiom youi sight and Oamyn's let me go, 

And take fiom him a caie, from you a foe. 

Ozm. How, my Henzayda ' can you thus lesign 
That love, which you have vowed so firmly mine •' 

Can you leave me for life and liberty ? 

Eenz What I have done will show that I daie die , 
But TU twice suffer death, and go away, 

, Rather than make 3 011 wretched by ray slay : 

By this my fathei’s freedom will be won 
Acid to your fathei I restore a son. 

Seim. Cease, cease, my children, yoiii unhappy stnfe, 
Selin will not be lansomed by your life. 

Barbarian, thy old foe defies, thy rage ; f To AiiiiN 
Tmil’, fiom their youth, thy malice to my age. 

Eem. Forbeai, deal fathei 1 for your 0 /myn’s s.ikc, 
Do not such words to 0 /myn's fathei speak. 

Ogm. Alas, ’lis counieifeiled lage , he sliives 
But to divert the dangei fiom oui lives : 

FoJ I can witness, su, and you might see, 

How in your person he considered me. 

He still declined the combat where you weie ; 

And you well know it was not out of fear. 

J 3 em. Alas, my lord, wheie can your vengeance fall ? 
Your justice will not let it reach us all, 

Selin and Ozmyn both would sufferers bd ; 

And punishment’s a favour done to me. 

If we are foes, since you have power to kill, 

’Tis generous in you not to have the flvillj 
But, are we foes ? Look round, my loid, and see ; 
Point out that face which is your enemy 
Woilld you yoU5,hand m Selin’s blood embrue ? 

3 ?l 5 Jl him unarmfid, who, armed, shunned killing you ? 
Am 1 youf foe ? Since you detest my Ima, 

That hated pavde of 21egry 1 resigh t 
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For you, Bcjvayda a ill heiself disclaim • 

Call me your daughter, and forget my name 
SleJm. This value would even savages subdue ; 

\iid shall It want the power to vanquish you ? 

Oetfi, It has, it has ; I lead it in las 'wes ; 

’Tis now not angei, ’tis but shame denies; 

A shame oferioi, that gieat spirits find, 

Which keeps down viilue struggling in the mind. 

Aim. Yes, I am vanquished • The fieice conflict’s past. 
And shame itself is now o’eicome at last. 

’Twas long before my stubborn mind was won ; 

But, melting once, I on the sudden lun ; 

Nor can I hold my headlong kindness more, 

Than I could curb my cruel rage before. 

[Runs to Benz, and embtaces het. 
Benzayda, ’twas youi viitue vanquished me . 

That could alone surmount my ciuelty. 

[Rwn to Seun and unHnds him. 
Forgive mo, Selin, my neglect of you ; 

But men, just waking, scaice know what to do. 

C7?;». O father 1 
Bf/iz. Father 1 

Absn. Daic I own that name ' 

Speak, speak it often, to lemove my shame. 

all embrace Mm, 

0 Selin, Omy childien, let me go ' 

1 have more kindness than 1 yet can show. 

For my recovery I must shun your sight; 

Eyes used to darkness cannot bear the light. 

[He runs in, they follmvmg him. 



SCENE II . — The AUu^zyn. 

Enter Almanzor, ABD®i.MF.[.Eat, Soldiers. 
Almam. ’Tis war again, and I am gjad ’tis so; 
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Success shall now by force and courage go. 

Treaties are but the combat of the biain, 

Wheie still the stronger lose, and weakoi gain. 

Abdelm. On this assault, brave sir, which we piepare, 
Depends the sum and fortune of the war. 

Encamped without the fort the Spaniaid lies, 

And may, in spite of us, send in supplies. 

Consider yet, ere we attack the place. 

What ’tis to storm it in an aimy’s face. 

Almanz. The minds of heroes their own measures 
are, 

They stand exempted from the rules of war. 

One loose, one sally of the hero’s soul. 

Does all the military art control : 

While timorous wit goes round, or fords the shore. 

He shoots the gulf, and is already o’er j 
And, '7;hen the enthusiastic fit is spent, 

Looks back amazed at what he undeiwent. \Exemt, 

\Antilatum within. 

Re-enter Almanzor and Abdelmei.isch, with their 
Soldiers. 

Abdelm. They fly, they fly; take breath and charge 
again. 

Almam. Make good your entrance, and bring up 
more men. 

1 feared, brave friend, my aid had been too late. 

Abdelm. You drew us from the jaws of certain fate. 

At my approach, 

The gate was open, and the drawbridge down ; 

But, when they saw I stood, and came mot on, 
iTiey charged with fury on my little band. 

Who much o'erpowered, could scarce the shock with- 
stand. ^ 

Almam. Sire night we shall the whole Albayzyr 
gain. 

'"But see, the Spaniards march along the plain 
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To its iclief; you, Abdelmclerh, go, 

And foice the rest, whilel lepulsc the foe. 

\Exit Ai,man/!oi{. 

Enter Abdaij.a, and some few Soldieis, who seem 
Jearful. 

Abdal. Turn, cow.iids, turn! there is no hope in 
flight , 

You yet may live, if you but dare to fight. 

Come, you biave few, who only fear to fly. 

We’re not enough tocomjuti, but to die. 

Abdelm. No, piince, that mean advantage I refuse ! 
’Tis in your powei a noblei fate to choose. 

Since we are rivals, honour does command 
We should not die but by each other’s hand. 

Retire ; and, if it prove my destiny [To his men 

To fall, I charge you let the prince go free. ' 

{The Soldieis depart on both sides 
Abdal. O Abdelmclech, that 1 knew some way 
This debt of honour, which, I owe, to pay 1 
But fate has left this only means foi me, 

To die, and leave you Lyndaraxa free. 

Abdelm He, who is vanquished and is slain, is blest 
The wretched conqueroi can ne’ei have rest ; 

But is reseived a harder fate to prove. 

Bound in the fetters of dissembled love. 

Abdal. Now thou art base, and I deserve her more \ 
Without complaint I will to death adore. 

Dar’st thou see faults, and yet dost love pretend? 

I will even Lyndaraxa’s crimes defend. 

Abdelm. Maintain her cause, then, better than thy 
own, — 

Than thy ill-got, and worse-defended throne. 

[Y7«7 Abdalla falls, 

Abdelm. Now ask your life. 

Abdal. ’Tis gone ; that busy thing. 

The soul, is packing up, ahd just on v{jng, 
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Like palling swallows, when they seek the spiing . 

Like them, at its appointed time, it goes, 

And flies to countiics moie unknown than those 

Enter Lvndaraxs. hastily^ sees them., and n going on 
again. Abdelml,llcii stopi her 

AMelm No, you shall stay, and see a saciilice. 

Not offered by my sword, but by your eyes. 

From those he first ambitious poison drew, 

And swelled to empire for the love of you. 

'Accursed fair 1 

Thy comet blaze poi tends a prince’s fate j 
And suffering subjects groan beneath thy weight. 

Abdal. Cease, rival, cease ' 

I would have forced you, but it wonnot be , 

I beg now, upbiaid her not for me. 

You, faiiest, to my memory be kind ' | To T..YN1>ar, 

Lovers like me your sex will seldom find. 

When I usurped a ciown for love of you, 

I then did moie than, dying, now I do. 

I’m still the same as when my love begun ; 

And, could I now this fate foiesec or shun, 

Would yet do all I have already done. \pte\. 

[She ^uts her handkenhkf to her eyes 
Ahdelm. Weep on, weep on, for it becomes you 
now, 

These tears you to that love may well allow. 

His unrepenting soul, if it could move 
Upward m ciimes, flew spotted with your love j 
And brought contagion to the blessed above. 

Lyndar. He’s gone, and peace go fwith a constant 
mindl 

His love deserved I should have been more kind; 

]But then your loys and gi eater woith I knew i 
I was unjust <i0 him, but just to you. 

„ AJtiMm- 1 was his enemy, and rival too, 

Yet » some tearsrto his misfortune owe t 
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You owe him luoie , ivcop then, and join with mt . 
bo much IS due even to humanity 

Lyndaj. Weep for this wietch, whose memoiy I 
hate I 

\Yhose folly made us both unfoitunate 1 
Weep foi this fool, who did my laughlei move ' 

This whining, tedious, heavy lump of love ' 

Abdelm Had foitunc favoiued him, and fiowned on 
me, 

I then had been that heavy fool, not he : 

Just this had been niy funual eltgy. 

Ihy arts and falsehood 1 before did know, 

But this last baseness was com ealed till now ; 

And ’twas no more than needful to be known 5 
I could be cuicd by such an act alone. 

My love, half blasted, yet in time would shoot ; 

But this last tempest icnds it to the root. 

Lytidar. These little piques, which now youi anger 
move, 

Will vanish, and aie only signs ol love 
You’ve been too ficite , and, at some othei time, 

I should not with such ease forgive your dime . 

But, in a day of jniblic joy like this, 

1 pardon, and forget whale’er’s amiss. 

Abdelm These aits have oft prevailed, but must no 
more : 

The spell is ended, and the enchantment o’er. 

You have at last destroyed, with much ado, 

That love, which none could have destroyed, but you. 
My love was blind to your deluding art , 

But blind men feel? when stabbed so neai the heart, 

, Lyndar. I must confess there was some pity due , 

But I concealed it out of love to you. 

Abdelm, No, Lyndaiaxa, ’tis at last t^o late; 

Our loves have mingled with too much of fate. 

I yvould, but cannot now, myself deceive ; 

Q that you still could cheat, and 1 belicw 1 
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Lyndar. Do not so light a quaitcl lung puibuc : 

You grieve your rival was less loved tlian you. 

’Tib hard, when men of kindness must complain ! 
Abdelm. I’m now awake, and cannot dream again. 
Lyndar. Yet hear 

Abdelm. No morej nothing my heait can bend : 

That queen you scorned, you shall this night attend. 
Your life the king has pardoned for my sake ; 

But on your pride I some revenge must take. 

Sec now the effects of what your arts designed I 
Thank your inconstant and ambitious mind. 

'Tis just that she, who to no love is true, 

Should be forsaken, and contemned, like you. 

Lyndar. All arts of injured women I will try; 

First I will be tevenged ; and then I’ll die. 

But, like some falling towei, 

Whose seeming firmness does the sight beguile, 

So hold 1 up my nodding head a while, 

Till they come undei ; and reserve my fall, 

That with my luins I may leach them all. 

Abdelm. Conduct hci hence. 

\Epcit Lyndar. guarded 
Enter a Soldiei. 

Sold. Almanzor is victorious without fight j 
The foes reheated when he came in sight. 

Under the walls, this night, his men are drawn, 

And mean to seek the Spaniard with the dawn. 

Abdelm. The sun’s declined : 

Command the watch be set without delay, 

And in the fort let bqld Benducar stay, — [Exit Soldier, 
I’ll haste to court, where solitude I'll fly. 

And herd, like ■funded deer, in company. 

But oh, how hard a passion to remove, 

When 1 must shun myself to ’scape from love 1 [Exit. 
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SCJiNli III . — Gallery in the AlhamOta. 

ZiiLKMA, Hamft. 

Hamet. I lliought your passion foi the queen was 
(lead, 

Or that youi love had, with your hopes, been fled. 

ZmI. ’Twas like a fae within a furnace pent ; 

I smothered it, and kept it long from vent ; 

But, fed with looks, and blown with sighs so fast, 

It broke a passage through my Ups at last. 

Hamet. Where found you confidence your suit to 
move? 

Our broken fortunes are not fit to love. ' 

Well ; you declared your love : — ^What followed then ? 

Zul, She looked as judges do on guilty men, 

When hig with fate they tiiumph in theii dooms, 

And smile before the deadly sentence comes. 

Silent I stood, as I werp thunder-struck ; 

Condemned and executed with a look. 

Hamel, You must, with haste, some remedy prepare ! 
Now you arc m, you must break thiougli the snaie. 

7 mI. She said, she would my folly yet conceal j 
But vowed my next attempt she would reveal. 

Hamet. ’Tis dark ; and in this lonely gallery, 

Remote from noise, and shunning eveiy eye. 

One hour each evening she m private mourns, 

And piays, and to the circle then returns.' 

Now, if you daie, attempt her passing by. 

Zul. These lighted tapers show the time is nigh. 
Perhaps my courtship will not be in vain : 

At least, few womea will of force complain. 

At the other end of the Gallery enter Almanzor and 
EsFltKANZA. 

Hamet. Almanzor, and with him 
The favourite slave of the sultana queen. 

VOL. i 


it 
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AmL Ere they appioaeh, let us lotiie unseen, 

And watch our time when they return again : 

Then force shall give, if favour does deny ; 

And, that once done, we’ll to the Spaniards fly. 

\ExeuHt ZuL. and Hsmei 
Almanz, Now stand j the apartment of the queen is 
near, 

And, from this place, your voice will reach her eai. 

[Espekanza goes out 

SONG IN TWO PARTS 

i 

He. How unhapjiy a Imer am J, 

While J sigh for my Phylhs in vam , 

All my hopes of delight 
Are another man’s right, 

Who is happy, while I am in pain t 

n 

She Since her honour allows no relief, 

But to pity the pains which you bear, 

’Tis the best op your fate, 

In a hopeless estate. 

To give Per, and betimes to despair, 

III 

He, J have tried the false meiPdne in vain; 

For J wish what I hope not to win: 

From without, my desire 
Has no food to its fire ; 

But it bums and consumes me within, 

n 

IV 

She. Yet, at 'ieasf ’tis a pleasure to know 
That you are not unhappy alone : 

For the nymph you adore 
Is as wretched, and more ; 
find counts all your mffeHngs her own 
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V 

He. 0 ye gods, let vie suffer for both ; 

At the feet of my Phyllis I'll lie; 

Pll fesign np my breath, 

And take pleasure in death. 

To be pitied by her when I die^ 

VI 

She. What her honour denied you in life. 

In her death she will give to your leroe. 

Such a flame as is true 
After fate will renew. 

For the souls to meet closer above. 

Enter Esperanza again, after the song. 

Almans. Accept this diamond, till I can present 
Something more worthy my acknowledgment. 

And now farewell : I will attend, alone, 

llei coming forth j and make my sufferings known. 

[Exit Esperanza. 

A hollow wind comes whistling through that door, 

And a cold shiveiing seizes me all o’ei ; 

My teeth, too, chatter with a sudden fright : — 

These are the raptures of too fierce delight. 

The combat of the tyrants, Hope and Fear ; 

Which heaits, for want of field-room, cannot bear. 

I glow impatient ; — this, or that’s the room : — 

I’ll meet her ; — now, methinks I hear her come. 

[ffegoes to the door; the Ghost ij/" his Mother 
meets him-. He starts back-. The Ghost 
stand^ in the door. 

Well mayst thou make thy boast whate’er thou art ! 
Thou art the first e’er made Alman^r start. 

My legs 

Shall bear me to thee in their own despitfi; 

I’ll rush into th^ covert of thy night. 

And pull thee backward, by thy shroud, to light ; 
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Oi else I’ll squeeze thee, like a bladdti , theie, 

And make thee gioan thyself away to air 

\_rhe Ghost 7ttirei 

So, thou art gone ' Thou canst no conquest boast 
I thought what was the courage of a ghost — 

The grudging of my ague yet remains , 

My blood, hke icicles, hangs in my veins. 

And does not drop , — Be master of that door, 

We two will not distuib each other more 
I erred a little, but extremes may ]om , 

That door was hell’s, but this is heaven’s and mine 

[Goes to the other door, and i\ met again by the 
' Ghost 

Again ' by Heaven, I do coniure thee, speak 1 
What ait thou, spirit ? and what dost thou seek ? 

[The Ghost comet on softly after the conjmaiion, 
and Alman^o* retires to the middle 0 / the 
stage 

Ghost I am the ghost of her who gave thee Imth , 
Tim arty shadow af hec asaaldecing earth 
Love of thy fathei me thiough seas did guide ; 

On seas I bore thee, and on seas 1 died 
I died , and foi my winding sheet a wave 
I had, and all the ocean for my giave 
But, when my soul to bliss did upward move, 

I wandered round the aystal walls above, 

But found the eternal fence so steeply high, 

That, when I mounted to the middle sky, 

I flagged, and flutleied down, and could not fly 
Then, from the battlements of the heavenly towei, 

A watchman angel bid me wait this hour , 

And told me, I had^yet a task assigned, 

To wain that little pledge I left behind , 

And to divert 1pm, eie it were loo late, 

Fioto crimes unknown, andenors of his fate: 

Speak, holy shade, thou parent foim, speak 
op ! [£omng. 
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Inbtuict Ihy inoitil i lenicnted son , 

Foi heit I wander, to my-.clf unknown 
But O, thou better part of heavenly air, 

Teach mt, kind spirit, since I’m still thy caie. 

My parents’ names 

If I have yet a father, let me know^ 

1 o whose old age my humble youth must be w. 

And pay its duty, if he moital be. 

Or adoration if a mind, like thee 
Ghost Then, what I may, I’ll tell — 

Fiom ancient blood thy fathei’s lineage springs, 

Thy mother’s thou denv’st fiom stems ot kings 
A rhiistian born, and born again that day, 

When sacred water washed thy sins away 
Yet, bled in errois, thou dost misemploy 
That strength Heaven gave thee, and its flock dcstioy 
Ahnanz By reason, man a godhead may disceim 
But how he would be worshipped cannot leain 
Ghost Heaven does not now thy ignorance lepiovt, 
But wains thee fiom known uimes of lawless love 
That I rime thou knowest, and, knowing, dost not shun, 
bhall an unknown and greatei ciinie pull on 
But if, thus warned, thou leav’st this cursed place, 

Then shall thou know the author of thy race. 

Om t more I’ll see thee , then my charge is done. 

Far hence, upon the Mountains of the Moon, 

Is my abode, where heaven and nature smile. 

And strew with floweis the secret bed of Nile 
Blessed souls are thei e refined, and made more bright. 
And in the shades of heaven, prepared for light. 

^ [Efit Ghost 

Almanz O Heaven, how dark a riddle’s thy decree. 
Which bounds our wills, yet seems to leave them fiee 
Since thy foreknowledge cannot be in vain, 

Our choice must be what thou didst firsffordam* 

Thus, like a captive in an isle confined, 

Man walks at large, a piisonei of the mmjd . 
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Wills all his crimes, while Heaven the indictuicnt draws, 
And, pleading guilty, justifies the laws. 

Let fate be fate j the lovei and the brave 
Aie ranked, at least, above the vulgar slave. 

Love makes me willing to my death to run ; 

And courage scorns the death it cannot shun. 

Enter AlmahiDE with a taper. 

Aimak. My light will sure discover those who 
talk. — 

Who dares to interiupt my private walk ? 

Atmans. He, who dares love, and for that love must 
, die, 

And, knowing this, dares yet love on, am I. 

Aimak. That love which you can hope, and I can 

pay. 

Mayrbe received and given in open day : 

My praise and my esteem you had before j 
And you have bound yourself to ask no more. 

Atmanz. Yes, 1 have bound myself; but will you 
take 

The forfeit of that bond, which force did make ? 

Aimak. You know you are from iccomponce de- 
barred j 

But purest love can live without reward. 

Atmanz. Pure love had need be to itself a feast ; 

^ For, like pure elements, ’twill nourish least. 

Aimak. It therefore yields the only puie content ; 

For it, like angels, need no nourishment. 

To eat and drink can no perfection be ; 

All appetite implies necessity. 

Afynanz. ’Twere well if I could like a spirit live ; 

But, do not angels food to mortals give? 

What if some demon should my death foreshow, 

0i bid me change, and to Ifae Christians go; 

Will you not think I merit some reward, 

Wljen 1 ro’y love above my life regard ? 
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Almah. In such a case your change must be allowed , 

I would myself dispense with what you vowed. 

Almanz. Weic I to die that hour when I possess, 

This minute shall begin my happiness. 

Almah. The thoughts of death your passion would 
remove ; 

Death is a cold encouragement to love. 

Almanz. No; from my joys I to my death would mn, 
And think the business of my life well done • 

But I should walk a discontented ghost, 

If flesh and blood were to no purpose lost. 

Almah. You love me not, Almanzor ; if you did. 

You would not ask what honour must forbid. ^ 

Almanz. And what is honour, but a love well hid ? 
Almah. Yes, 'tis the conscience of an act well done, 
Which gives us power oui own desires to shun ; 

The strong and secret curb of headlong will j 
The solf-rewaid of good, and shame of ill. 

Almanz. These, madam, are the maxims of the day, 
When honoui’s present, and when love’s away. 

The duty of poor honour wexe too hard. 

In arms all day, at night to mount the guard. 

Let him, in pity, now to rest letire ; 

Let these soft hours be watched by waim desire. 

Almah. Guards, who all day on painful duty keep. 

In dangers are not pnvileged to sleep. 

Almanz. And with what dangers are you threatened 
here ? 

Am I, alas ! a foe for you to fear ? 

See, madam, at your feet this enemy ; [ATwesA 

Without your pity and your love I die. 

Almah. Rise, rise, and do not empty hopes pursue ; 
Yet think that I deny myself, not you. 

Almanz. A happiness so high I cannot l^ay i 
My love’s too fierce, and you too killing»fait. 

I grow eniaged to see such excellence 1 — ir ( , 

If words, so much disordeied, give offeAe, ^ 
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My love’s loo full of zeal to think oi senbc. 

Be you like mo, dull jcason hence lemove, 

And tedioub foims, and give a loose to love 
Love eagetly , lei us be gods to night j 
And do not, with half yielding, dash delight 
Alrnah. Thou strong seducer, Opportunity I 
Of womankind, half aie undone by thee ' 

Though I lesolve I will not be misled, 

I wish I had not heaid what you have said ! 

I cannot be so wicked to comply , 

And, yet, am most unhappy to deny 1 
Away ! 

I will not move me from this place : 

I can take no denial from that face ! 

Alrnah. If I could yield, — but think not lliat I will,— 
You and myself I m revenge should kill , 

For^r should hale us both, when it weicdone, 

And would not to the shame of life bo won 
Almanz. Live but to-niglit, and liust to moiiows 
mind : 

Ere that can come, there’s a whole life behind. 

Methinks, already crowned with joys 1 he, 

Speechless and breathless, m an ecstasy I 
Not absent in one thought : I am all there ; 

Still dose, yet wishing still to be more near. 

Alrnah. Deny your own desiies : for it will be 
Too little now to be denied by me. 

Will he, who does all great, all noble seem, 

Be lost and forfeit to his own esteem? 

Will he, who may with heroes claim a place, 

Bdie that fame, and to himself be base ? 

Think how august and godlike you did look, 

When my defence, usibnbed, you undertook ; 

But, when an act so biave you disavow, 

Hbw little, anddiow meicengry now* ! 

Ate, then, my services no higher prized ? 

^ 4^4 9 an I fall so low to be despised ? 
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Almah. Ves, ioi whaLcvei may be bought, is low , 
And >011 yourself, who sell youisolf, are so. 

Rcnicmbei the great act you did this day : 

How did your love to virtue then give way ' 

When you gave fieedom to my captive loid, — 

That rival who possessed what you adoied, — 

Of such a deed what price can theie be made? 

I'hink well ; is that an action to be paid ? 

It was a miracle of virtue shown , 

And wonders are with wondei paid alone. 

And would you all that secict joy of mind. 

Which great souls only in gieat actions find, 

All that, for one tumultuous minute lose ? 

Ahnam. I would that minute before ages choose. 
Praise is the pay of heaven foi doing good , 

But love’s the best icturn foi flesh and blood. 

Almh. You’ve moved my heart so much, \ ran 
deny 

No moic . but know, Almanzoi, 1 can die. 

Thus fai my viitue )iclds , if I have shown 
More love than what 1 ought, let this atone 

iGeifi/; to siab htm/J. 

Alf>ia?iz. Hold, hold 1 

Such fatal pioofs of love you shall not give . 

Deny me j hate roe ; both aie just, — but live ! 

Youi virtue I will iie’ei disluib again , 

Nor dare to ask, for fear I should obtain. 

Almah, 'Tis generous to have conquered your 
desire , 

You mount above your wish, and lose it highei. 

Theie s pride in virtue, and a kindly heat , 

Not feverish, like your love, but full as great. 

Farewell j and may our loves hereafter be 
But image-like, to heighten piety. 

Almant, ’Tis time I should be gonc.^ 

Alfis ' 1 am but half converted yet ; 

All t resolve, I with one look forget ; 
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And, like a lion, whom no arts can tame, 

Shall tear even those, who would my rage leclaim. 

• [Exeitnt severally. 

[ZuLEMA and Hamet wakh At.MAN/OR, and 
when he is gone, go in aper the Queen. 

Enter Abdelmelech and Lyndaraxa. 

Lyndar. It is enough, you’ve brought me to this 
place : 

Here stop and urge no further my disgrace. 

Kill me ; in death your mercy will be seen, 

But make me not a captive to the queen. 

Abdelm. ‘Tis therefore I this punishment provide: 
This only can revenge me on your pride. 

Prepare to' suffer what you shun in vain ; 

And know, you now are to obey, not reign. 

Enter ALMAifiDE, shrieking ; her hair loose ; she mm 
over the stage. 

Ahnah. Help, help, O heaven, some help ! 

Enter Zui.kma and PIamet. 

Zvl. Make haste before, 

And intercept her passage to the door. 

Abdelm. Villains, what act aie you attempting here ! 
Almah. I thank thee, heaven ! some succour does 
appear. 

[As Abdelmelech is going to help the Queen, 
Lyndaraxa pulls out his sword, and holds 
it. 

Abdelm. With what ill fate my goocl design is curst I 
Zul. We have no time to think ; despatch him first. 
Abdelm. 0 for a sword 1 

[They 'make at Abdelmelech} he goes off at 
one door while the Queen escapes at the 
other. 
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ZmI. Ruined ! 

Hamet. Undone 1 

Lyndar. And which is worst of all, 

He is escaped. 

Zul. I hear them loudly call. 

Lyndar. Your fear will lose you ; call as loud as 
they : 

I have not time to teach you what to say. 

The court will in a moment all be here ; 

But second what I say, and do not fear. 

Call help ; run that way ; leave the rest to me. 

[ZuL. and Hamet retire, and within 
cry, — Help I ^ 

Enter, at several doors, the King, Abenamar, Selin, 
OzMYN, Almanzor, With Guards attending Boab- 

DBLIN. 

Boai. What can the cause of all this tumult be ? 

And what the meaning of that naked sword ? 

Lyndar I’ll tell, when fear will so much breath 
afford. — 

The queen and Abdelraelech — ’Twill not out — 

Even I, who saw it, of the tiuth yet doubt. 

It seems so strange. 

Alman%. Did she not name the queen? 

Haste; speak, 

Lyttdar. How dare I speak what I have seen ?— 

With Hamet, and with Zulcma I went. 

To pay both theirs, and my acknowledgment 
To Almahide, and by her mouth implore 
Your clemency, our fortunes to restore. 

We chose this hour, which we believed most free, 

When she retired from noise and company. 

The antechamber past, we gently knocked. 

Unheard it seems, but found the lodgings locked. 

In duteous silence while we waited there. 

We first a noise, and then long whispers hear ; 
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Yet thought it wa.i the queen at piaycrs alom. 

Till she distinctly said, —If this were known, 

My love, what shame, what danger would ensue ! 

Yet I, — and sighed, — could venture more for you ’ 

Boab. O heaven, what do 1 hear ! 

Almattz. Let her go on. 

Lyndaf. And how, — then murmined in a biggci tone 
Another voice, — and how should it be known? 

This hour is from your court attendants free \ 

The king suspects Alraanzor, but not me. 

ZmI. I find her drift ; Hamet, be confident ; 

[A/ the door. 

Second her words, and fear not the event. 

ZULEMA and Hamet enter. The King embraces 
them. 

Boab. Welcome, my only fi lends -behold in mo, 

0 kings, behold tlie effects of clemency 1 
See here the gratitude of pardoned foes 1 
That life, I gave them, they for me expose ! 

Hamet. Though Abdclmelech was our fiicnd before. 
When duty called us, he was so no more. 

Alvtanz. Damn youj delay ! —you torturers, proceed 1 

1 will not hear one word but Almahide. 

Boai. When you, within, the traitor’s voice did hear, 
What did you then ? 

Ztil. I durst not trust my ear ; 

But, peeping through the key-hole I espied 
The queen, and Abdelmcleeh by her side ; 

She on the couch, he on her bosom lay^ ; 

Her hand about his neck his head did stay, 

And from his forehead wiped the drops away. 

Boab. Go on, go on, my friends, to dear my doubt ; 

I hope I shd.ll ha-ve life to hear you out. 
dktl. lYhat had been, sir, you may suspect too well ; 
followed, modesty forbids to tell i 
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Seeing what we had thought beyond belief. 

Our hearts so swelled with anger and with giief, 

That, by plain force, we strove the door to bicalt. 

He, feaiful, and with guilt, or love, grown weak, 

Just as we entered, ’scaped the other way ; 

Nor did the amazed queen behind him stay. 

Lyfidar. His swoid, in so much haste, he could not 
mind I 

But left this witness of his crime behind. 

Bead. O proud, ungrateful, faithless womankind ! 

How changed, and what a monster am £ made 1 
My love, my honour, luined and betrayed ! 

Almanz. Your love and honour 1 mine are ruiped 
worse : — 

Furies and hell 1 — What right have you to curse ? 

Dull husband as you aie. 

What can your love, or what your honour, be? 

I am her lover, and she's false to me, 

Bodb. Go j vrlien the authors of my shame are found, 
T,et them be taken instantly and bound : 

'I'hey shall be punished as our laws require : 

’T is just, that flames should be condemned to fire. 

This, with the dawn of morning shall be done. 

Aben. You haste too much her execution. 

Her condemnation ought to be deferred; 

With justice, none can be condemned unheard. 

Boah. A formal process tedious is, and long ; 

Besides, the evidence is full and strong. 

Lyndar. The law demands two witnesses ; and she 
Is cast, for which heaven knows I grieve, by three. 

Oem. Hold, sir^i since you so far insist on law, 

We can from thence one just advantage draw : 

That law, which dooms aduitresses to die. 

Gives champions, too, to slandered chastity. 

Almam, And how dare you, who "from my bounty 
live, 

Intrench upon my love’s prerogative ? 
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Youi couiage tn your own concernments tryj 
Biotheis aie things remote, while I am by. 

Ozm. I knew not you thus fai hei cause would own, 
A.nd must not sulFer you to fight alone ; 

Let two to two in equal combat join , 

You vindicate her person, I her line 

Lyndar. Of all mankind, Almanzor has least right 
In her defence, who wrong’d his love, to fight 
Almanz ’Tis false she is not ill, nor can she be , 

She must be chaste, because she’s loved by me 
ZmI Dare you, what sense and leason prove, deny ? 
Almanz When she’s in question, sense and reason lie 
Zvl. For truth, and for my injured sovereign, 

What 1 have said, I will to death maintain. 

Ozm. So foul a falsehood, whoe’er justifies, 

Is basely born, and, like a villain, lies. 

In witness of that truth, be this my gage 

[Ta^s a rtng from kh finger 
Hantet. I take it j and despise a traitoi’s lage 
Bo(df. The combat’s yours . — h guard the lists 
surround ; 

Then raise a scaffold in the encompassed ground. 

And, by it, piles of wood j in whose just fire. 

Her champions slain, the adullress shall expire 
Aben. We ask no favour, but what arms will yield. 
Boob. Choose, then, two equal judges of the field : 
Next mo'ning shall decide the doubtful strife. 

Condemn the unchaste, or quit the virtuous wife 
Almanz But I am both ways cursed ; 

For Almahide must die, if I am slain ; 

Oi for my rival I the conquest gain. [Exeunt, 



ACT V 


SCENE I 


Almanzor iolus 



HAVE outfaced myself, and justified 
What I knew false, to all the world beside 
She was as faithless as her sex could be, 
And, now 1 am alone, she’s so to me 
She’s fallen' and, now, where shall we \iitue hnd?-^ 
She was the last that stood of womankind. 

Could she so holily my flames remove, 

And fall that houi to Abdelmclech’s love ? 

Yet her protection I must undertake , 

Not now foi love, but for my honour’s sake, 

That moved me first, and must oblige me still: 

My cause is good, however heis be ill 
I’ll leave her, when she’s freed , and let it be 
Hei punishment, she could be false to me. 


To htm Aunri mli fch, guarded. 

Abdelm Heaven is not heaven, nor are there deities; 
There is some new icbellion in the skies. 

All that was good and holy is dethroned, 

And lust and rapine are for justice owned. 

Almam 'Tis tiue , what justice* in that heaven can 
be, 

Which thus affronts me with the sight o?tbee? 

Why must I be from just revenge debarred? 

Chains are thy arras, and piisons aie thjtgftrd : 

191 
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The death, thou diesl, may to a husband be 
A satisfaction ; but ’tis none to me 
My love would justice to itself afibid; 

But now thou cieep’st to death below my swoid 
Abdeltn. This thioatening would show better wei e t fi r e 
Almanz No; wert thou fieed, 1 would not threaten 
thee; 

This arm should then — but now it is too late 1 
I could redeem thee to a nobler fate, 

As some huge rock, 

Rent from its quarry, does the waves divide, 

Sol 

Would souse upon thy guards, and dash them wide ; 
Then, to my rage left naked and alone, 

Thy too much freedom thou shouldst soon bemoan ; 
Dated ' like a lark, that, on the open plain 
Fmsued and cuffed, seeks shellei now in vain } 

So on the ground wouldst thou expecting he, 

Not daring to alfoid me victoiy. 

But yet thy fate’s not tipe ; it is decreed, 

Before thou diest, that Almahide be fieed. 

My honour first her danger must remove. 

And then revenge on thee my injured love. 

\Exetmf ieverally 



SCENE II 


,T7ie Scene changes to the Vimrambla, and appears filled 
with Spectators ; a scaffold hung with Mach 

Enter the Queen, guarded, with Esperanza, 

Atmah See how the gazing people ciowd the place, 
AH gaping to be* filled with my disgrace. 

\A shout within, 

f /,«, seated with blight objects, or with a hawk. 
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1 liat shout, like the hoarse peals of vuUiues, rings, 

When ovei fighting fields they beat then wings — 

Let never woman tiust in innocence, 

Or think her chastity its own defence. 

Mine has betiayed me to this public shame, 

And virtue, which I served, is but a name. 

Esper. Leave then that shadow, and for succour fly 
To Him we serve, the Chiistian’s Deity 
Virtue’s no god, nor has she power divine : 

But He protects it, who did first enjoin. 

Trust then in Him , and from His giace implore 
Faith to believe, what rightly we adore. 

Almah Thou Power unknown, if I have erred, 
forgive 1 

My infancy was taught what I believe. 

But if the Christians tiuly wotship thee. 

Let me thy Godhead in thy succour see ; 

So shall thy justice in my safety shine, 

And all ray days, which thou shalt add, be thine ! 

E^er the King, Abknamar, Lyndaraxa, TlKN^AYnA 
then AliniEUMFLKCii, guarded, and after him Sllin 
and ALAUii.i!, as Judges of the Field 

Boab You, judges of the field, liist lake your place — 
The accusers and accused bring face to face. 

Set guards, and let the lists be opened wide j 
And may just heaven assist the juster side ' 

Almah. Whatl not one tender look, one passing 
word? 

Farewell, my mueb^unkind, but still loved lord 1 
Your throne was for my humble fate too high, 

And therefore heaven thinks fit thafl should die. 

My story be forgot, when I am dead, 

Lest It should flight some othei from yotJr bed j 

And, to forget me, may yon soon adore 

Sopiu happier maid,T-yet none could love you more. ^ 

VDL. 1 N 
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Jiut may you never Ihink me innocent, 

Lest it should cause you trouble to repent. 

Boab. ’Tis pity so much beauty should not live ; 

\Aside. 

Yet I too much am injured, to forgive [G/vs to his icn/. 
[Trumpets : Then enter two Moan, beamig two naked 
swords bejore tJie accusers Zui.Ema and IIamkt, 
who follow them. The seat themselves •, 

the Queen and Abdelmelecii are led to the 
scaffold. 

Alabee. Say for what end you thus in arms appear ; 
What are your names, and what demand you here ? 

"Zul. The Zegrys' ancient race our lineage claims j 
And Zulema and Hamet are our names. 

Like loyal subjects in lhe.se lists we stand. 

And justice in our krng’s behalf demand. 

Hamet. For whom, in witness of what both have 
seen, 

Bound by our duty, wo appeach the ciucon 
And Abdelmelecii, of adultery. 

Zul. Which, like true knights, wc will maintain, or die. 
Alabez. Swear on the Alcoran your cause is right, 

And Mahomet so prosper you in fight. 

touch their foreheads with the Alcoran, 
and bow. 

[Trumpets on the other side of the stage ; two 
Moors, as before, with bare swords, before 
Almanzor and Ozmyn. 

Selin. Say for what end you thus in arms appear •, 
What are your names, and what demand you here ? 

Almanz. Ozmyn is his, Almanzor is my name j 
We come as champions of the queen’s fair fame. 

Ozm. To prove these Zegrys, like false traftors, lie ; 
Which, like true knights, we will maintain, or die. 

Selin [to AemaH.]. Madam, do you for champion 
takes these two, 

Brtfteir suqte*? to live or die? 
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Almah. I do, 

Selin. Swe.ir on the Alcoran your cause is right ; 

And Maliomct so prosper you m fight. 

' [ They km the Alcoran 

[OzMYN and Bbn/ayda unbrace., and take leave 
in dumb show ; while Lyndauaxa speaks 
to her brother, 

Lyndar. If you o’ercome, let neither ol them live, 

But use with care the advantages I give : 

One of their swords in fight shall useless be ; 

The bearer of it is suborned by me. 

[iS/ie and Benzayda retire . 

Alalet. Now, principals and seconds, all advance. 

And eachiof you assist Itis fellow’s chance. 

Selin, The wind and sun we equally divide, 

So let the event of aims the truth decide. 

The chances of the fight, and every wound, 

The trumpets, on the victor’s part, resound. 

[The trumpets sound; Almanzor and Zulema 
meet and fight; Ozmyn and Hamet. 
After some passes, the sword of Ozmyn 
breaks; he retires, defending himself, and 
is wounded; the Zegiys' trumpets sound 
tluir advantage. Almanzor, in the 
meantime, drives Zulema to the farther 
end of the stage, till hearing the trumpets 
of the adverse party, he looks back, and 
sees Ozmyn’s misfortune; he makes at 
Zulema just ocs Ozmyn falls, in retiring, 
and Hamet is thrusting at him. 

Barnet \to OzMY^f, thrusting\. Our difference now 
shall soon determined be. 

Almam. Hold, traitor, and defend tbyself from me. 
[Hamet leaves Ozmyn ipaho cannot rise), and 
loth he and Zulema faU ^ Almanzor, 
and press him; he retires, and Hamet, 
advancing first, is run th^pugh the boch^ 
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and falls. The Queen’s trumfeh sound. 
Almanzor pursues Zulema. 

Lyndar. I must make haste some remedy to find ; — 
Treason, Alnianzor, treason ! look behind. 

[Alm ANZOR looks behind lam to see who tails, 
and Zui.EMA takes the advantage, and 
wounds him : the Zegrys' trumpets sound 
Almanzor turns upon Zulema, and 
wounds him ; he falls. The Queen’s 
trumpets sound. 

Almans. Now triumph in thy sister’s treachery, 

[^Stabbing him. 

Zul. Hold, hold ! 1 have enough to make me 
die, 

Hut. that I may in peace resign my breath, • 

I must confess ray mime before my death. 

Mine is the guilt j the queen is innocent ; 

I loved her, and, to compass my intent, 

Used force, which Abdolmelcch did prevent. 

The lie my sister forged ; but, 0 1 ray fate 
Comes on loo soon, and 1 repent too late. 

Fair queen, forgive j and let my penitence 

Expiate some part of [D/e.r. 

Almah, Even thy whole offence 1 

A/mang. [to the Judges]. If aught remains in the 
sultana’s cause, 

I here am ready to fulfil the laws. 

Selin. The law is fully satisfied, and wc 
Pronounce the queen and Abdelmelech free. 

Abdelm. Heaven, thou art just 1 

[Z%e Judges rise from their.- seats and go before 
Almanzor to the Queen’s seoffttld; he m- 
binds 'the Queen and Abdelmelech ; they 
all go off^ the People shouting, and the 
trumpets sounding the while. 

Moab. Before we pay our thanks, or show our joy, 

' our needful charity employ. 
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Some skilful suij'eon speedily be found, 

To apply fit remedies to O^myn’s wound, 

Bern, \ptnnmg to O 2 M.]. That be my charge: my 
linen I will tear j 

Wash it with tears, and bind it with my hair. 

Ozm. With how much pleasure I my pains endure, 
And bless the wound which causes such a cuie ! 

[Exit O/M. kd by Bknz. and Auen. 
Boab. Some from the place of combat bear the 
slain. — 

Nejit Lyndaraxa’s death I should ordain : 

But let her, who this mischief did contrive, 

For ever banished from Granada live. , 

Lyndar. Thou shouldst have punished more, or not 
at all : 

By her thou hast not ruined, tliou shalt fall. 

The Zegrys shall revenge their branded line, 

Betiay their gale, and with the Christians join. \Aside. 
[EaU Lynjjahaxa with Aeabez ; the bodies of her 
brothers are bortte after her. 

Almanzou, Ai.maiiide and Espeeanza, re-enter to the 
King, 

Ahnati. The thanks thus paid, which first to heaven 
were due. 

My next, Almanzor, let me pay to yon : 

Somewhat there is of more concernment too. 

Which ’tis not fit you should in public know, 

First let your wounds be dressed with speedy care, 

And then you shall the important secret share. 

Almanz. When<;’er you speak, 

Were my wounds mortal, tliey should still bleed onj 
And I would listen till my life werd gone : 

My soul should even for your last accent stay, 

And then shout out, and with such spe0d obey, 

It should not bait at heaven to stop its way. 

^ \Exit AtUiKz 
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Boat). ’Tis true, Almanzor did her honour save, 

But yet what private business can they have? 

Such freedom virtue will not sure allow ; 

I cannot clear my heart, but must my brow. \A<tidt. 

\He approaches Ai-majiidk 
W elcome, again, my virtuous, loyal wife ; 

Welcome to love, to honour, and to life ! 

\Goes to salute her, she starts back. 

You seem 

As if you from a loathed embrace did go I 
Almah. Then briefly will I speak, since you must 
know 

What to the world my future acts will show : 

But hear me first, and then my reasons weigh. 

’Tis known, how duty led me to obey 
My father’s choice j and how I since did live, 

Yof, sir, can best your testimony give. 

How to your aid I have Almanzor brought. 

When by rebellious crowds your life was sought} 

Then, how I bore your causeless jealousy. 

(For I must speak) and after set you free. 

When you were prisoner in the chance of war ; 

These, sure, are proofs of love. 

Boab. I grant they are. 

Almah. And could you then, O cruelly unkind I 
So ill reward such tenderness of mind? 

Could you, denying what our laws afford 
The meanest subject on a traitor’s word, 

Unheard, condemn, and suffer me to go 
To death, and yet no common pity show I 
Boab. Love filled my heart even to the brim 
before ; 

And then, with too tliuch jealousy, boiled o’er. 

Almah. Be’t love or jealousy, ’tis such a crime. 

That I’m forewarned to trust a second time. 

Know, then, my prayers to heaven shall never cease, 
crown your^rms in war, your wars with peace ; 
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But from this day I wilt not know your bed : 

Though Almahide still lives, your wife is dead; 

And with her dies a love so pure and true, 

It could be killed by nothing but by you. [.Sav? Almah. 

Boal). Yes ; you will spend your life in prayers for me, 
And yet this hour my hated rival see. 

She might a husband’s jealousy forgive ; 

But she will only for Almanaor live. 

It is resolved ; I will myself provide 

That vengeance, which my useless laws denied ; 

And, by Almanzor’s death, at once remove 

The rival of ihy empire, and my love. \Exit Boab. 

» 

Enter Almahide, Ud by Almansor, and followed by 
Esperanza ; she speaks., entering. 

Almah. How much, Almanzor, to your aid I owf> 
Unable to repay, I blush to know ; 

Yet, forced by need, ere I can clear that score, 

I, like ill delitors, come to borrow inoie. 

Almam. Your new commands I on ray knees attend ! 
I was created for no other end. 

Born to be yours, I do by nature serve. 

And, like the labouring beast, no thanks deserve. 

Almah. Yet first your virtue to your succour call, 

For in this hard command you’ll need it all. 

Almam. I stand prepared ; and whatsoe’er it be. 
Nothing is hard to him, who loves like me. 

Almah. Then know, I from your love must yet im- 
plore * 

One proof; — thatjou would never see me more. 

Almam. I must confess, \Sfarting back. 

For this last stroke I did no guard’provide; 

I could suspect no foe was near that side. 

Prom winds and thickening clouds we thunder fear, 
None dread it from that quarter whic^ is clear ; 

And I would fain believe, ’tis but your^L 
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To show 

You knew wheie deepest you could wound my heait 
Almah. So much respect is to youi passion due, 

I’hat sure I could not practise atts on you. 

Hut that you may not doubt what I have said, 

This hour I have lenounced my husband’s bed : 

Judge, then, how much my fame would injured be, 

If, leaving him, I should a lovei see. 

Atmanz. If his unkindness have deserved that curse. 
Must I, for loving well, be punished worse ? 

Almah. Neither youi love nor meiits I compare, 

But my unspotted name must be my care. 

^Almam. I have this day established its renown. 
Almah. Would you so soon, what you have raised, 
throw down ? 

Almanz. But, madam, is not yours a greater guilt, 

To rain him, who has that fabric built ? 

Almah, No lover should his mistress’ piayeis withstand. 
Yet you contemn ray absolute command. 

Almanz. 'Tis not contempt. 

When your command is issued out too late : 

’Tis past my power, and all beyond is fate. 

I scarce could leave you, when to exile sent. 

Much less when now recalled from banishment ; 

For if that heat your glances cast were strong, 

Your eyes, like glasses, fire, when held so long. 

Almah. Then, since you needs will all my weakness 
know, 

1 love you ; and so well, that you must go. 

I am so much obliged, and have withal 
A heart so boundless and so prodigal* 

I dare not trust myself, or you, to stay, 

But, like frank garaeifters, must forswear the play. 

Almanz, Pate, thou art kind to strike so bard a blow ; 
I alp t^uite sLunRed, and past all feeling now. 

Yet-^caH you tell me you have power and will 
To^sav^i'thy life^jpmd at that instant kill? 
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Ahnah. This, had you stayed, you nevei must have 
knovftj j 

But, now you go, I may with honour own. 

Altnanz. But, madam, I am foiced to disobey : 

In your defence my honoui bids me stay. 

I promised to secure your life and throne, 

And, heaven be thanked, that work is yet undone. 
Almah. I here make void that piomise which you 
made. 

For now I have no further need of aid. 

That vow, which to my plighted lord was given, 

I must not break, but may ttansfer to heaven : 

I will with vestals live : 

There needs no guard at a religious door ; 

Few will disturb the praying and the poor. 

Almam- Let me but near that happy temple stay. 

And through the grates peep on you once a day ; v 
To famished hope I would no banquet give : 

I cannot starve, and wish but just to live. 

Thus, as a drowning man 

Sinks often, and does still more faintly rise. 

With his last hold catching whate’er he spies ; 

So, fallen from those pioud hopes I had before, 

Your aid I for a dying wietch implore, 

Ahnah. 1 cannot your hard destiny withstand, 

Boabdklin, and Guards abovs. 

But slip, like bending rushes, from your hand. 

Sink all at Once, since you must sink at last. 

Almam. Can j^u that last relief of sight remove. 

And thrust me out the utmost line of love ! 

Then, sirjee my hopes of happbeds are gone. 

Denied all favouis, I will seize this one. 

\_CaUhes her Jaand, and hisses if 
BoaJb. My just revenge no longer I’ll forbear i 
I’ve seen too much; I need not stay hear. yOescs^ds. 
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Almam. As a small shower 
I’o the parched earth does some refreshment ^ive, 

So, in the strength of this, one day I’ll live : 

A day, — a year, an age, — for ever, now ; 

\Behoixt each word he kmes her hand by /one ; 
she struggling. 

I feel from every touch a new soul flow. 

snatches her hand away. 
My hoped eternity of joy is past 1 
'Twas insupportable, and could not last. 

Were heaven not made of less, or duller joy, 

’Twould break each minute, and itself destroy. 

*■ Enter King, and Guards, below. 

Soab. This, this, is he, for whom thou didst deny 
To share my bed : — Let them together die. 

Aimah. Hear me, my lord. 

Boab. Your flattering arts are vain ; 

Make haste and execute what I ordain. \To the Guards. 

Ahtumz. Cut piecemeal in ibis cause, 

From every wound I should new vigour take, 

And. every limb should new Almanzors make. 

\He pets Mmself before the Queen; the Guards 
attack him with tlu King. 

Enter Abdelmelech. 

Abdelm. What angry god, to exercise his spite, 

[ To the King. 

Has arm’d your left hand, to cut off your right ? 

\The King turns; the fight ceases. 
The foes are entered at the Elvira gaje : 

False Lyndaraxa has the town betrayed, 

And all the Zegrys give the Spaniards aid. 

Boaib. 0 mischief, not suspected nor foreseen i 
4bdelm^ Already they have gained the Zacatin, 

And thence the Vivarambla place possest, 

Wjjule oar faint ^oldiers scarce defend the rest. 
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The Duke of Arcos does one squadron head, 

The next by Ferdinand Idmself is led. 

Ahnah. Now, brave Alman^or, be a god again ; 

Above our crimes and your own passions leign. 

My lord has been by jealousy misled, 

To think I was not faithful to his bed. 

I can forgive him, though my death he sought, 

Foi too much love can never be a fault. 

Protect him, then ; and what to his defence 
You give not, give to clear my innocence. 

Almans. Listen, sweet heaven, and all ye blessed 
above, 

Take rules of virtue from a mortal love I 
You’ve raised my soul ; and if it mount more high, 

'Tis as the wren did on the eagle fly. 

Yes, I once more will my revenge neglect, 

And whom you can forgive, I can protect. 

Bonb. How hard a fate is mine, still doomed to 
shame 1 

I make occasions for my rival’s fame ' 

\Exeunt. An alarm within 

Enter Ferdinand, Isabel, Don Alonzo d’ Aguilar, 
Spaniards and Ladies. 

K. Ferd. Already more than half the town is gained, 
But there is yet a doubtful fight maintained. 

Alonz. The fierce young king the entered does 
attack. 

And the more fierce Almanzor drives them back, 

K. Ferd, The valiant Moors like raging lions fight; 
Each youth encouraged by his lady’s sight. 

Q, Isabel I will advance with such a shining train, 
That Moorish beauties shall oppodfe in vain. 

Into the pi ess of clashing swords we’ll go, 

And, where the darts fly thickest, seek 'She foe. 

K. Ferd. May heaven, which has inspired this 
generous thought, 
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Avert those dangers you have boldly sought ! 

Call up more ttoops; the women, to our shame, 

Will ravish from the men their part of fame. 

[Exeunt Isabella and Ladies. 


Enter Alahez, and kisses tke King’s hand. 

Alabe%. Fair Lyndaraxa, and the Zegry line, 

Have led their forces with 3 raur troops to join : 

The adverse part, which obstinately fought. 

Are broke, and Abdelmelech prisoner brought. 

K. Ferd, Fair Lyndaraxa, and her friends, shall find 
The effects of an obliged and grateful mind. 

Alabes. But, marching by the Vivarambla place, 

The combat carried a more doubtful face : 

In that vast square the Moors and Spaniards met, 

Whe7c the fierce conflict is continued yet ; 

But with advantage on the adverse side. 

Whom fierce Almanzor does to conquest guide. 

N. Ferd. With my Cssiiliaa foot I'H meet his rage , 
[/i going out: Shouts within are heard , — 
Victoria! Victoria! 

But these loud clamours better news presage 

Enter the Duke op Arcos, and Soldiers ; their 
swords drawn and bloody. 

D. Arcos. Granada now is yours ; and there remain 
No Moors, but such as own the power of Spain. 

That squadron, which their king in person led. 

We charged, but found Almanzor in Jiheir head ; 

Three several times we did the Moors attack, 

And thrice with slaughter did he drive us back : 

Our troops then shrunk ; and still we lost more ground 
'TiUfrom our ^een we needful succour found : 

guards to out assistance bravely flew, 

A^id wtth freahjfigour did the fight renew s 
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At the same time 

Did I.yndaraxa with her troops appear, 

And, while we charged the front, engaged the rear : 

Then fell the king, slain by a Zegry’s hand. 

K. Ferd. How could he such united force withstand ? 
D, Arcoc. Discouraged with his death, the Moorrsh 
powers 

Fell back, and, falling back, were pressed by ours ; 

But as, when winds and rain together crowd. 

They swell till they have burst the bladdered cloud ; 

And first the lightning, flashing deadly clear. 

Flies, falls, consumes, kills ere it does appear, — 

So, from his shrrnking troops, Almanzor flew. 

Each blow gave wounds, and with each wound he slew ; 
His force at once I envied and admired. 

And rushing forward, where my men retired, 

Advanced alone. 

K. Ferd. You hazarded too far, 

Your person, and the fortune of the war. 

D. Arm. Already both our arms ior fight did bare, 
Already held them threatening in the air. 

When heaven (it must be heaven) my sight did guide 
To view his arm, upon whose wrist I spied 
A ruby cross in diamond bracelets tied 1 
And just above it, in the brawnier part. 

By nature was engraved a bloody heart ; 

Struck with these tokens, which so well 1 knew. 

And staggering back some paces, I withdrew, 

He followed, and supposed it was my fear ; 

When, from above, a shrill voice reached his ear 
‘Strike not thy father 1” — ^it was heard to cry ! 

Amazed, and casting round his wondering eye, 

He stopped j then, thinking that h'is fears were vain, 

He lifted up his thundering arm again : 

Again the voice withheld him from my ieath ; 

Spare, spare his life,” it cried, “who gave thee 
breath ! ” 
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Once more he slopped j then threw his swoid away j 
“ Blessed shade," he said I hear thee, I obey 
Thy sacied voice ; ” then, in the sight ol all, 

He at my feet, I on his neck did fall. 

K. Ferd. O blessed event 1 

D. Areas. The Moors no longer fought ; 

But all their safety by submission sought : 

Meantime my son grew faint with loss of blood, 

And on his bending swoid supported stood ; 

Yet, with a voice beyond his strength, he cried. 

Load me to live or die by Almahide.” 

K. Ferd. I am not for his wounds less grieved than 
"you • 

For, if what now my soul divmes prove tiue, 

This is that son, whom in his infancy 
You I^st, when by my father forced to fly. 

D. 'Areas. His sister’s beauty did my passion move 
(The crime for which I suffeied was my love.) 

Our marriage known, to sea we took our flight : 

There, in a storm, Almanzor first saw light. 

On his right arm a bloody heart was graved, 

(The mark by which, this day, my life was saved :) 

The bracelets and the cross bis mother lied 
About his wrist, ere she in childbed died. 

How we were captive made, when she was dead, 

And how Almanzor was in Afric bred, 

Some other hour you may at leisure hear. 

For see, the queen in triumph does appear. 

Enter Queen Isabel, Lvndaraxa, Ladies, Moors and 
Sjianiards mixed as Guards,,, Abdelmelech, 
Abenamar, Selin, prisoners^ 

n 

JC> Ferd. [endtracing Q. Isabel.] Ail stones which. 
Granada’s conquest tdl, 

Shall celebrate the name of Isabel 

Your ladies too, who, in their country’s cause, 

l[i«d'bn thb men, chall share in your applause j; 
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And, for your sakcs, henceforwatd I ordain, 

No lady’s dowci shall questioned be m Spam. 

Fan Lyndaiaxa, for the help she lent, 

Shall, under tribute, have this government. 

Abdelm. O heaven, that I should live to see this 
day 1 

Lyndar. You murmur now, but you shall soon obey. 

I knew this empire to my fate was owed , 

Heaven held it back as long as e’er it could. 

Foi thee, base wietch, I want a torture yet — 

[To Abdelm. 

I’ll cage thee ; thou shalt be my Bajazet, 

I on no pavement but on thee will tread ; 

And, when I mount, my foot shall know thy head. 
Abdehn. her with a poniari\. This first 

shall know thy heart. 

Lyndar. O ! I am slain 1 

Abdelm. Now, boast thy country is betiayed to Spam. 
K. Ferd. Look to the lady ! — Seize the murderei 1 
Abdehn. \stabbing hmse^^, I do myself that justice I 
did her. 

Thy blood I to thy ruined country give, [To Lyndar. 
But love too well thy murder to outlive. 

Forgive a love, excused by its excess. 

Which, had it not been cruel, had been less. 

Condemn my passion, then, but pardon me. 

And think I murdered him who muideied thee. [Dies. 

Lyndar. Die for us both ; I have not leisure now ; 

A crown is come, and will not fate allow : 

And yet I feel something like death is near. 

My guards, my guaids, — 

Let not that ugly skeleton appear ! 

Sure destiny mistakes j this death’s not minej 
She dotes, and meant to cut another line. 

Tell her I am a queen ; but ’tis too lale 

Dying, I charge rebellion on my fate, 

Bqw down, ye slaves i the Mooe^. 
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Bow quickly down, and your submission show. — 

\They bmv. 

I’m pleased to taste an empire e’er I go. [Dtei,, 

Selin. She’s dead, and here her proud ambition 
ends. 

Aben. Such fortune still such black designs attends. 

JC. Ferd. Remove those mournful objects from our 
eyes, 

And see pei formed thdr funeral obsequies. 

\Tke bodies are carried off. 

Enter Almanzor and Almahide, Ozmyn and Ben- 
' ZAVDA — A1..MAHIUE brought in a chair; Ai-manzor 
led betwixt Soldiers. Isabet. salutes Almahioe in 
dutnb show, 

iff. Areas {presenting Almanzor to the King]. See 
here that son, whom I with pride call mine ; 

And who dishonours not your royal line. 

R. Ferd. I’m now secure, this sceptic, which I gain, 
Shall be continued in the power of Spain ; 

Since he, who could alone my foes defend. 

By birth and honour is become my friend. 

Yet I can own no joy, nor conquest boast, [To Almanz. 
While in this blood I see how dear it cost. 

Almanz. This honour to my veins new blood will 
bring] 

Streams cannot fail, fed by so high a spring. 

But all court-customs I so little know, 

That I may fail in those respects I owe. 

I bring a heart which homage never knew j 
Yet it finds something of itself in you j 
Something so kingly, mat my haughty mind 
Is drawn to yours, because *tis of a kind. 

Q. JkabeL Arid yet that soul, which bears itself so 

high, 

true„Admit8 a sovereignty. 
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This queen, in hci fair eyes, such fetters brings, 

As chain that heait, which scorns the powei of kings. 

Almah. Little ol chaitn in these sad eyes appears; 

If they had any, now ’tis lost in leais. 

A crown, and husband, ravished in one day ! — 

Excuse a giief 1 cannot choose but pay. 

Q. Isabel. Have courage, madam ; heaven has joys in 
store. 

To recompence those losses you deplore. 

Almah. 1 know youi God can all my woes ledress; 

To him I made my vows in my distiess : 

And, what a misbeliever vowed this day, 

Though not a queen, a Christian yet shall pay. 

IsaAd [embraiing her\ That Christian name y6u 
shall receive fiom me, 

And Isabella of Granada be. 

Bem. This blessed change we all with joy leceivejj 
And bog to learn that laitli which you believe. 

Q. Isabel With revcience foi those holy rites pre- 
pare; 

And all commit your foitunes to my care. 

AT. Ferd. [rto Almah], You, madam, by that crown 
you lose, may gain. 

If you accept, a coronet of Spain, 

Of which Almanaor’s father stands possest. 

Q. Isabel [io AlmahJ. May you in him, and he in 
you, be blest 1 

Almah. I owe my life and honour to his sword ; 

But owe my love to my departed lord. 

Abnanz. Thus, when I have no living force to dread. 
Fate finds me enemies amongst the dead. 

I’m now to conqueJ ghosts, and to destroy 
The stiong impiessions of a biidal jpy. 

Ahnah. You’ve yet a greater foe than these can be, — 
Virtue opposes you, and modesty ^ 

Aimmz. From a false feat that modesty does grow. 
And thinks true love, because ’ns fierce, its foe. 

, VOL, T O 
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'Tis but the wax whose seals on virgins stay : 

Let it approach love’s fire, ’twill melt away. 

But I have lived too long ; 1 never knew, 

When fate was conquered, I must combat you. 

I thought to climb the steep ascent of love ; 

But did not think to find a foe above. 

’Tis time to die, when you my bar must be, 

Whose aid alone could give me victory j 
Without, 

I’ll pull up all the sluices of the flood, 

And love, within, shall boil out all my blood. 

Q. Isabel. Fear not your love should find so sad 
success, 

i^hile I have power to be your patroness. 

I am her patent now, and may command 
So much of duty as to give her hand. 

[Gives him ALMAHina’s hand 
Almah. Madam, I never can dispute youi power. 

Or as a parent, or a conqueror j 
i But, when my year of widowhood expires. 

Shall yield to your command, and his desires. 

Almanz. Move swiftly, sun, and fly a lover’s pace ; 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race ! 

E. Ferd. Meantime, you shall my victories pursue, 
The Moors in woods and mountains to subdue. 

Almanz. The toils of war shall help to wear each day, 
And dreams of love shall drive my nights away. — 

Our banners to the Alhambra’s turrets bear ; 

Then, wave our conquering crosses in the air, 

And cry, with shouts of triumph, — Live and reign 
Great Ferdinand and Isabel of Spain 1 \ExntnU 




EPILOGUE 

EY, who have best succeeded on the stage. 
Have still conformed then genius to then age 
Thus Jonson did mechanic humoui show, 
When men were dull, and conversation low. 
Then comedy was faultless, but ’twas coarse : 
Cobb's tankard was a jest, and Otter’s horse.' 

And, as their comedy, their love was mean ; 

Except, by chance, in some one laboured scene. 

Which must atone for an ill-written play. 

They rose, but at their height could seldom stay. 

Fame tlien was cheap, and the first comer sped s 
And they have kept it since, by being dead. 

But, weie they now to write, when critics weigh 
Each line, and every word, throughout a play, 

None of them, no, not Jonson in his height. 

Could pass, without allowing gtains for weight. 

Think it not envy, that these truths are told j 
Our poet's not malicious, though he’s bold. 

'Tis not to brand them, that their faults are shown. 

' But, by their errors, to excuse his own. 

If love and honour now are higher raised, 

'Tis not the poet, but the age is praised. 

Wit’s now arrived to a more high degree ; 

Our native language more refined and free. 

Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation? than those poets writ. 

Then, one of these is, consequently, true ; 

That what this poet writes comes short of you, 

And imitates you ill (which most he fears), 

n 

' Cobb, the water-bearer, in Man in bis Humtntt'; and 

Captain Otter, in fits Silent IVonm, who calls his diinkinn-cuns. 
Horse, Bull, and Bear. 
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Oi else his willing is not woise than theirs 




DEFENCE OF THE EPILOGUE 
OR 

AN ESSAY ON THE DRAMATIC POETRY 
OF THE LAST AGE 



JHE promises of authors, that they will write 
again, are, in effect, a Ihieatening of their 
readers with some new impel tineiice ; and 
they, who perform not what they promise, will 
have their pardon on easy terms. It is from 
this consideration, that I could be glad to spare you the 
trouble, which I am now giving you, of a postscript,.’ if I 
iveie not obliged, by many reasons, to write somewhat 
concerning our pieserrt plays, and those of our preded^ssors 
on the English stage. The truth is, I have so far engaged 
myself in a bold epilogue to this play, wherein I have some- 
what taxed the former writing, that it was necessary for me 
either not to print it, or to show that I could defend it. Yet 
I would so maintain my opinion of the present age, as not to 
bo wanting in my veneration for the past ; I would ascribe 
to dead authors their just praises in those tilings wherein 
they have excelled us j and in those wherein we contend 
with them for the pre-eminence, I would acknowledge our 
advantages to the age, and claim no victory from our wit. 
This being what I have proposed to myself, I hope I shall 
not be thought arrogant when I inquire into their errors ; 
For we live in an age so sceptical, that as it determines little, 
so it takes nothing from antiquity on trust ; and I profess to 
have no other ambition in this essay, than that poetry may 
not go backward7 when all other arts and sciences are 
advancing. Whoever censures me for this inquiry, let him 
hear bis character from Horace ; 


IngMlis wm ittt faaet, flaniitqw stpuUiSt 
Nesifa sc^ imptignat ; tios nostragtte *a>idtts odit. 

lie lavours not dead wlu, but hates the living.^ 
‘ First edit. " pielaec. V 
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It was upbraided to that e'ccellent poet, that he ^^as an 
enemy to tlie writings of his predecessor, Luciiius, because he 
had .said, Lucilium lufulenttnn fluere, that he ran nnirldy ; 
and that he ought to have letrenclied from his satires niiuty 
unnecessary verses. But Horace makes Luciiius himself to 
justify him from the imputation of envy, by telling you that 
he would have done the same, had he lived in an age which 
was more refined ; 

Si font Abe tmlrum foie dtla/iw in lemtnt, 

Ditcrertt sib% muUa, reitiieiet omne guod ultra 

Ptrjutum. traheretur. etc. 

\ And, both in the whole course of that satire, and in his 
most admirable Epistle to Augustus, hcmalces it his business 
to prove, that antiquity alone is no plea for the excellency of 
a poem ; but that, one age learning from another, the last 
(if we can suppose an equality of wit in the writers) has the 
advantage of knowing more and better than the former. 
And tfis, I think, is the state of the question in dispute. It 
is therefore my part to make it clear, that the language, wit, 
and conversation of our age, are improved and refined above 
the last ; and then it will not be difficult to infer, that ou( 
plays have received some part of those advantages. 

In the first place, therefore, it will be necessaiy to state, 

' in general, what this refinement is, of which we treat ; and 
that, I think, will not be defined amiss, “An improvement 
of our Wit, Language, and Conversation ; or, an alteration 
in them for the better.” 

To begin with Language. That an alteration is lately 
made in ours, or since the writers of the last age (in which 
I comprehend Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Jonson), is mani- 
fest* Any man who reads those excellent poets, and com- 
pares their language with what is now written, will see it 
almost in every line ; but that Ibis is an improvement of 
the language, or an alteiation for the better, will not so 
easily be granted. For many are of a contrary opinion, that 
the English tongue was then m the height of its perfection ; 
that from Jonson’s lime to ours it has been in a continual 
de'clination, like tlvat of the Romarts from the age of Viigil 
to Statins, and so downward to Claudianj of which, not 
ft only ^etronitis, but Q,nintilian himself so much complains, 
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under the person of Secuttdus, in his famous dialogue De 
Causts corruptee Eloguentta. 

Hut, to show that our language is improved, and that 
those people have not a just value for the age in which they 
live, let us consider in what the refinement of a language 
pnncipally consists: that is, “either in rejecting such old 
words, or phrases, which are ill sounding or improper j or 
in admitting new, which are moie proper, more sounding, 
and more significant.” 

The reader will easily take notice, that when I speak of 
rejecting improper words and phrases, 1 mention not such 
as are antiquated by custom only, and, as I may say, with- 
out any fault of theirs. For in this case the refinement can 
be but accidental ; that is, when the words and phtascs, 
which arc rejected, happen to be improper. Neither would 
I be understood, when I speak of impropriety of language, 
either wholly to accuse the last age, or to excuse the 
present, and least of all myself ; for all writers have their 
imperfections and failings ; but I may safely conclude %i the 
general, that our improprieties are less frequent, and les.s 
gross than theirs. One testimony of Ibis is undeniable, 
that we are the first who have observed them j and, 
certainly, to observe errors is a great step to the 
coriocting of them. Uul, malice and partiality set 'apart, 
let any man, who understands i-nglisli, read diligently the 
works of Shakespeare and Fletcher, and I dare undertake, 
that he will find in every page either some solecism of 
speech, or some notorious flaw in sense ; and > et these 
men are reverenced, when we are not forgiven. That their 
wit is great, and many times their expressions noble, envy 
itself cannot deny. 


Ntque ego illis dstrahere aittim 
HarerUten eapiti mulld cum haute corottam. 

But the times were ignorant in which they lived. Poetry 
was then, if not in its infancy among us, at least not 
arrived to its vigour and maturity f Witness the lameness 
of their plots j many of ivhich, especially those which they 
writ first (for even that ago refined itself jo some measure), 
■were made up of some ridiculous incoheient 31017, which in 
one play many times took up the business of an age. J 
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suppose I need not name Pericles, Prhice of lyre, nor 
the histoiical plays of Shakespeare ; besides many of the 
rest, as the Wintsr^s Tale, Lovtis Labour Lost, 
Measure for Measure, which were either grounded on 
impossibilities, or at least so meanly written, that the 
comedy neither caused your mirth, nor the serious pail 
your concernment. If I would expatiate on this subject, I 
could easily demonstiate, that our admired Fletcher, who 
writ after him, neither understood correct plotting nor that 
which they call “ the decorum of the stage.” I would not 
search in his worst plays for examples : He who will 
consider his Philaster, his Humorous Lieutenant, his 
Faithful Shepherdess, and many others which I could 
name, will find them much below the applause which is now 
giwen them. He will see Philaster wounding his mistress, 
and afterwards his boy, to save himself ; not to mention the 
Clown, who enters immediately, and not only has the ad- 
vantage of the combat against the hero, but diverts you 
fromr your serious concernment, with his ridiculous and 
absurd raillery, In his Humorous Lieutenant you find 
bis Demetrius and Leontius slaying in the midst of a 
touted army, to hear the cold mirth of the Lieutenant j and 
Demetrius afterwards appearing with a pistol in his band, 
in the next age to Alexander the Great. And for hiS 
Shepherd, he falls twice into the former indecency of 
wounding women. But these absurdities, which those poets 
committed, may more properly be called the age’s fault than 
theirs, For, besides the want of education and learning 
(which was their particular unhappiness), they wanted the 
benefit of converse : But of that I shall speak hereafter, in a 
place more proper for it. Their audiences knew no better ; 
and therefore were satisfied with what they brought. Those, 
who call theirs the golden age of poetry, have only this 
reason for it, that they were then content with acorns before 
they knew the use of bread ; or tbat"Aki>.8pu6s was become a 
proverb. They had many who admired them, and few who 
blamed them ; and certainly a severe critic is the greatest 
help to a good wit : he does the office of a friend, while be 
deigns that of pn enemy j and his malice keeps a poet 
tvithitt those bounds, wluch the iuxuriancy of his faucy would 
.Ixafint him to overleap. 
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Kut It is not their plots which I meant piincipally to tax ; 
I was speaking of their sense and language; and I dare 
almost challenge any man to show me a page togetliei 
which is correct in both. As for Ken Jonson, I am loath to 
name him, because he is a most judicious writer ; yet he 
very often falls into these errors : and I once more beg the 
readei’s pardon for accusing him of them. Only let him 
consider, that I live in an age where my least faults aie 
severely censured ; and that I have no way left to extenuate 
my failings, but by showing as great in those whom we 
admire : 


Cifdimus, inque vUem prabemiis ct ura sa^lis. 

I cast my eyes but by chance on Catiline ; and in the three 
or four last pages, found enough to conclude that Jonson 
writ not correctly. 

Let the long-hid seeds 
Of treason, in thee, now shoot forth in deeds 
Rankct than honor. 

In reading some bombast speeches of Macbeth, which aie 
not to be understood, he used to say that it was horror ; and 
I am much afraid that this is so. 

Thy parricide late on thy only son, 

Aftei his raotlier, to make empty way 
For thy Usl wicked nuptials, woise than they 
That blaze that act of Uiy incestuous life, 

Which gained thee at once a daughter and a wife. 

The sense is here extremely perplexed; and I doubt the 
word they is false grammar. 

And be free 

Not heaven itself from thy impiety. 

A synchysis, or ill-placing of words, of which Tully So much 
complains in oratorjf? 

The waves and dens of beasts could not receive 
The bodies that those souls were frighted 

The preposition in the end of the sentence j, a comnton fault , 
with him, and which I have but lately observed m my own 
writings. 
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WliiU all the several ills lhal \ isil earlh, 

Plague, famine, fiie, toald not leach urUo, 

The sword, nor suifeits, lei thy fuiy do. 

Heie are both the foimet faults . foi, besides that the 
preposition unto is placed last in the veise, and at the half 
peiiod, and is redundant, theie is the former synchysis in 
the words “the swotd, nor suifeits,” which in construction 
ought to have been placed bcfoie the other. 

Catiline says of Cetbegus, that foi his sake he would 

Gt on upon the gods, kiss lightning, wrest 
The engine from the Cyclops, omAgwt fin 
At pact of a full thud, and stand r %>&. 

To “go on upon,” is only to go on twice.' To “give file at 
face of a full cloud,” was not undeistood m his own time ; 
“ and stand Ms iref besides the antiquated word rVe, there 
ts the aiticle hts^ which makes false construction I and 
gtvii^ file at the face of a cloud, is a perfect image of shoot- 
ing, however it came to be known in those days to Catiline. 

Others there are, 

Whom envy to the state draws and pulls on. 

For contumelies received ; and such aic suie ones. 

Ones, in the plural number . but that is frequent with him ; 
for he says, not long after, 

Ctesai and Ciassus, if they be ill men. 

Are mighty ones 

Such men, they do not succoat more the cause, etc. 

They redundant. 

Though heaven should speak with all Ms wialh at once, 

We should stand upright and uft/eared. 

His is ill syntax with heaven; and by un/eared Tas means 
uimfrmdi words of a quite contrary sigrification. 

“The ports are open.” He peipetually uses ports for 
gates ; which is an afiheted error in him, to introduce Latin 
by the loss of the English idiom ; as, in the translation of 
speechesy»he usually does. 

seems, as Sdott says, to have used it lot to go on 
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Well-placmR of woids, foi the aweetnesis of pi oiuinualion, 
ivas not known till Mr Waller introduced it ; and, thcrefoie, 
It IS not to be wondeied if Ben Jonson has many such lines 
as these ; 

“But being bred up in his father’s needy fortunes ; 

Brought up in’s sister’s prostitution,” etc 

But meanness of expression one would think not to be his 
eiror in a tiagedy, which ought to be more high and sound- 
ing than any other kind of poetry ; and yet, amongst others 
in Catihne I find these four lines together : 

So Asia, thou art cruelly even 
With us, for all the blows thee given ; 

When we, whose virtues conquered thee, 

Thus by thy vices mined be. 

Be theie is false English for are; though the rhyme 
hides It. 

But I am willing to close the book, partly out of veneia- 
tion to the authoi, partly out of wcaimess to pursut* an 
argument which is so fimtfulm so small a compass. And 
what correctness, after this, can be expected fiom Shake- 
speare or from Fletcher, who wanted that learning and care 
which Jonson had ? I will, therefore, spate my own trouble 
of inquiring into their faults ; who, bad they lived now, had 
doubtless wiitten more correctly. I suppose it will be 
enough for me to affiim (as I think I safely may), that these, 
and tire like errors, which 1 taxed m the most correct of the 
last age, aie such into which we do not ordinarily fall. I 
think few of our present wntem would have left behind them 
such a line as this ; 

Contain your spirit in more stricter bounds. 

But that gross way of two comparatives was tlren 
oidinary ; and, tlrerefore, more pardonable m Jonson. 

As for the other part of refining, which consists in receiv'- 
ing new words and phrases, I shall not insist much on it. 
It is obvious that we have admitted many, some of which we 
wanted, and therefore our language is the richer for them, 
.IS it would be by impoitation of bullion : Qthers afe rather 
ornamental than necessary ; yet, by their adhjission, the 
language is become more courtly, and ohr thoughts ofh 
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better diebt. These aie to be found scalteted in the wiitcis 
of out age, cincl it is not iny business to Lollect them They, 
who have lately written with most caie, have, I believe, 
taken the rule of Horace for their guide ; that is, not to be 
too hasty in i cceiving of woi ds, but rather to stay till custom 
has made them familiar to us : 

Qmm penes arbiti ium est, et jus, et norma loguendi. 

For I cannot approve of their way of refining, who corrupt 
our English idiom by mixing it too much with French : 
That IS a sophistication of language, not an improvement of 
it ; a turning English into French, rather than a refining of 
" English by French. We meet daily with those fops, who 
value themselves on their travelling, and pretend they can> 
npt express their meaning m English, because they would 
pul off to us some French phrase of the last edition j with- 
out considering, that, for aught they know, we have a better 
of om- own. But these are not the men who are to refine 
us ; jtheir talent is to prescribe fashions, not words ; at best, 
they are only serviceable to a writer, so as Ennius was to 
Virgil. He may anrum At stenore collifrere : For it is bard 
if, amongst many insignificant phrases, there happen not 
somechiog worth preserving; though they themselves, like 
Indians, know not the value of their own commodity. 

There is yet another way of improving language, which 
poets especially have piactised in all ages ; that is, by 
applying received words to a new signification j and this, , 
I believe, is meant by Horace, in that precept which is so 
variously construed by expositors : 

Dixerii tgregii, noium si eattida verbum 
Reddideni junetura novum. 

And, in this way, he himself had a particular happiness ; 
using all the tropes, and particular metaphors, with that 
gtace which is observable in his Odej, where the beauty 
of expression is often greater than that of thought ; as in 
that one example, amongst an infinite number of others, 

, ^^Ei vultus nimimi btbriaes aspieii^ 

And therefor^ though he innovated little, he may juslJy 
'he called a great refiner of the Roman tongue. This choice 
heightening of their natural signification, was 
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obseived in Itim by the wrileis of the following ages; foi 
Petioniub says of him, “Ei Uoraiii ruriosa feliciia^.” By 
this giafhng, as I may call it, on old words, has our tongue 
been beautified by the thiee foi e-men tioned poets, Shake- 
speaie, Fletcher, and Jonson, whose excellencies I can never 
enough admire ; and in this they have been followed, espe- 
cially by Sit John Suckling and Mr Waller, who refined 
upon them. Neither have they, who succeeded them, been 
wanting in their endeavours to adoin our mother tongue ; 
but it is not so lawful for me to praise my living contempo- 
raties, as to admire my dead predecessors. 

I should now speak of the refinement of Wit ; but I have 
been so large on the former subject, that I am forced to 
contract myself in this. I will theiefore only observe to 
you, that the wit of the last age was yet more incorrect 
than their language. Shakespeare, who many times has 
vMitlen better than any poet, in any language, is yet so far 
from writing wit always, or expressing that wit according 
to the dignity of the subject, that he writes, in many places, 
below the dullest writers of ours, or any precedent age. 
Never did any author precipitate himself from such height 
of thought to so low expressions, as he often does. He is 
the very Janus of poets ; he wears almost everywhere two 
faces ; and you have scarce begun to admire the one, ere 
you despise the other. Neither is the luxuriance of 
Fletcher, which his friends have taxed in him, a less fault 
than Ute carelessness of Shakespeare. He does not well 
always ; and, when he does, he is a true Englishman, —he 
knows not when to give over. If he wakes in one scene, 
he commonly slumbers in another ; and, if he pleases you 
in the first three acts, he is frequently so tired with his 
labour, that he goes heavily in the fourth, and sinks under 
his burden in the fifth. 

For Ben Jonson, the most judicious of poets, he always 
writ properly, and ■<ts the character required ; and I wiE 
not contest farther with my friends, who call that witl it 
being very ceitain, drat even folly itself, well represented, 
is wit in a larger signification ; and that there is fency, as 
well as judgment, in it, lliougU not so^much or noble; 
because all poetry being imitation, that of folly is a Idwer 
exercise of fancy, though perhaps as difiScnlt as the other } 
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for it is a kind of looking downwaid in the poet, and repie- 
senting that pait of mankind wbirh is below him. 

In these low characters of vice and folly, lay the excel- 
lency of that inimitable writer ; who, when at any time he 
aimed at wit in the stricter sense, that is, sharpness of 
conceit, was forced either to borrow from the ancients, as 
to my knowledge he did very much from Plautus ; or when 
he trusted himself alone, often fell into meanness of expres- 
sion. Nay, he was not free from the lowest and most 
grovelling kind of wit, which we call clenches,' of which 
Every Man in his Humour is infinitely full ; and, which 
is worse, the wittiest persons in the drama speak them. 
Ilis other comedies are not exempt from them. Will you 
give me leave to name some few? Asper,“ in which 
clmracter he personates himself (and he neither was nor 
thought himself a fool), exclaiming against the ignorant 
lodges of the age, speaks thus ; 

How monstrous and detested is’t, to see 
A fellow, that has neithei art nor brain, 

Sit like an Atistanhus, oi, itorh-ass, 

Taking men’s lines, wife a lobairo Jois, 

In snuff, etc. 

And presently after : “ I marvel whose wit 'twas to put a 
prologue in yond .S.xckbul’s mouth. They might well think 
he would be out of tune, and yet you'd play upon him too." 
—Will you have another of the same stamp ? “0,1 cannot 
abide these limbs of sattin, or rather Salem!' 

But, it may be, you will object that this was Asper, 
Macilente, nr Carlo Buffone : you shall, therefore, hear 
him speak in his own person, and that in the two last 
lines, or sling of an epigram. It is inscribed to Fine 
Grand, who, he says, was indebted to him for many 
things which he reckons there ; and concludes thus : 

Forty things more, dear Grand, which you know true. 

For which, or pay,pie quickly, or I’ll pay yon. 

This ivas then the mode of wit, the vice of the age, and 

*« I 

* Puns. 

* In Elitty Man out of his Humour, 
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no\ Ben Jonson’s ; for you see, a little before him, that 
dclmliablc wit, Sii Philip Sidney, perpetually playing with 
his words. In his time, I believe, it ascended first into the 
pulpit, where (if you will give me leave to clench too) it yet 
finds the benefit of its clergy ; foi they are commonly the 
fiisl corrupters of eloquence, and the last reformed from 
vicious oratory ; as a famous Italian has observed before 
me, in his Treatise of the Corruption of the Italian 
Tongue ; which he principally ascribes to pr»st& and 
pleaching friars. 

But, to conclude with what brevity 1 can, I will only add 
this, in defence of our present writers, that, if they reach 
not some excellencies of Ben jonson (which no age, I am 
confident, ever shall), yet, at least, they are above that 
meanness of thought which I have taxed, and which, is 
frequent in him. 

That the wit of this age is much more courtly, may easily 
be proved, by viewing the characters of gentlemen which 
were written in the last. First, for Jonson : — Truei^t, in 
the Silent Woman was his masterpiece j and Truewit 
was a scholar-like kind of man, a gentleman with an allay of 
pedantry, a man who seems mortified to the world, by much 
reading, The best of his discourse is drawn, not {rotn the 
knowledge of the town, but books ; and, in short, he would 
be a fine gentleman in an university. Shakespeare showed 
the best of his skill in his Mercutio ; and he said himself, 
that he was forced to kill him in the third act, to prevent 
being killed by him. But, for my part, I cannot find he wis 
so dangerous a person : I see nothing in him but what was 
so exceeding harmless, that he might have lived to the end 
of the play, and died in his bed, without offence to any man. 

Fletcher’s Don John is our only bugbear j and yet I may 
affirm, without suspicion of flattery, that he now speaks 
better, and that his character is maintained with much more 
vigour in the fourth and fifth acts, than it was by Fletcher in 
the three former. 1 have always acknowledged the wit of 
our predecessors, with all the veneration which becomes 
me ; but, I am sure, their wit was not that of gentlemen ; 
there was ever somewhat that was ill-bred and clownish in 
it, and which confessed the conversation the authors. 

And this leads me to the last and greatest advantage of 
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om wilting, whifh pioreetli fiom conveisation In the .ige 
wheiein those poets lived, iheie was less of gallantly than in 
outs, neither did they keep the best company of theiis 

rheir tortune has been much like that of Epitutus, in the 
retiiement of his gaideiis , to live almost unknown, and to 
be celebiiled after their decease I cannot find that any of 
them had been conveisant m comts, except Ben Jonson, 
and his genius lay not so much that way, as to make an 
impiovement by it Greatness was not then so easy of 
access, noi conversation so free, as now it is I cannot, 
therefote, conceive it any insolence to affirm, that, by the 
knowledge and pattern of then wit who wiit before us, and 
by the advantage of our own conversation, the discouise and 
raillery of om comedies excel what has been written by 
thism And this will be denied by none, but some few 
old fellows who value themselves on then acquaintance 
with the Black Friars , who, because they saw their plays, 
would pretend a right to judge ouis The memory of these 
graty* gentlemen is their only plea foi being wits They can 
tell a stoiy of Ben Jonson, and, peihaps, have had fancy 
enough to give a supper m the Apollo, that they might be 
called bis sons * And, because they wete diawn m to be 
laughed at m those times, they think themselves now 
sufficiently entitled to laugh at outs Learning I never 
saw in any of them ; and wit no moie than they could 
remember. In short, they were unlucky to have been bied 
in an unpolished age, and moie unlucky to live to a lefined 
one. They have lasted beyond then own, and aie cast 
behind outs ; and, not contented to have Itnown little at 
the age of twenty, they boast of their ignoiance at thiee- 
scoie 

Now, if they ask me, whence it is that our conversation is 
so much refined? I must freely, and without flatteiy, 
asciibe jt to the court ; and, m it, particulaily to the king, 
whose example gives a law to it His own misfortunes, and 
the nation’s, afibided him an opportunity, which is lately 
allowed to soveietgn, piinces, I mean of travelling, apd 
being conversant in the most poUshed courts of Europe , 
and, thereby, of cultivating a spuit which was foimcd by 
halure to pecetVe''the uupressions of a gallant and generous 
edncation. At hts leturn, he found a nation lost as much m 
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baibaiism as m lebellion And, as the e\cellency of Uis 
naluie foigave the one, so the excellency of his manners 
reformed the othei The desire of imitating so gieat a 
pattern fiist awakened the dull and heavy spiiits of the 
English fiom then natural reseuedness , loosened them 
fiom then stiff foims of convei sation, and made them easy 
and pliant to each othci in discouise Thus, insensibly, oui 
way of living became moie fiee , and the fiie of the English 
wit, which was befoie stifled under a constrained, melancholy 
way of bleeding, began first to display its foice, by mixing 
the solidity of oui nation with the air and gaiety of oui 
neighbouis This being gtanted to be tiue, it would be 
a wondei if the poets, whose woik is imitation, should be the 
only persons in thiee kingdoms who should not leceive 
advantage by it , 01, if they should not more easily imitsae 
the wit and conveisation of the piesent age than of the 
past. 

Let us theiefoie admire the beauties and the heights of 
Shakespeate, without falling aftei him into a carelessness, 
and, as I may call it, a lethargy of thought, for whole scenes 
togelhei Let us imitate, as we ate able, the quickness and 
easiness of Fletchei, without pioposing him as a pattern to 
us, eithei m the ledundancy of his mattei, 01 the incorrect- 
ness of his language Let ns admire his wit and sharpness 
of conceit , but let us at the same time acknowledge, that it 
was seldom so fixed, and made piopci to his character, as 
that the same things might not be spoken by any peison in 
the play Let us applaud his scenes of love , but let us 
confess, that he undeistood not either greatness or perfect 
honour in the paits of any of his women In fine, let 
us allow, that he had so much fancy, as when he pleased he 
could wiite wit , but that he wanted so much judgment, as 
seldom to have wiitlen humour, 01 desciibed a pleasant 
folly. Let us ascribe to Jonson, the height and accuracy of 
judgment in the #1 dering of his plots, his choice of 
characters, and maintaining what he had chosen to the 
end But let us not think him * a perfect pattern of 
imitation, except it be in humour, fot love, which is the 
foundation of all comedies in other langi^ges, is scarcely 
mentioned m any of his plays And for humour itself, the 
poets of this age will be more wary than to imitate the 
VOL. I 
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meanness of his peisons. Gentlemen will now be en- 
tertained with the follies oi each other ; and, tlioiifjh they 
allow Cobb and Tib to speak pioperly, yet they are not 
much pleased with their tankaid, or with their lags ; And 
suiely their conveisution can he no jest to them on the 
theatre, when they would avoid it in the street. 

To conclude all, let us render to our predecessors what is 
their due, without confining ourselves to a servile imitation 
of all they writ ; and without assuming to ourselves the title 
of better poets, let us ascribe to the gallantry and civility of 
our age the advantage which we have above them, and, to 
our knowledge of the customs and manneis of it, the 
happiness we have to please beyond them. 



MARRIAGE A LA MODE 
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Qmcqmd wm ei;o, quatiwii 

Inf I a Iwth refinmi tageianmqnr, tamen vie 
Cum iiiagvtf Btxttfe, irnUa fafehtlar tnqne 
Inmiiia, et fiaqih quatens tlltdeie tleii/em, 
Offittdet soltdo. HoRAr, Scrm. 
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HIS very interesting play has a theatrical history 
which Scott rathei confused in his notice of it. 
Somebody (who had been guessed and denied 
to be Southerne), gave in the Gentleinatis 
Magazine for 1745 an account of the first 
presentation, in which Mohan played Rhodopliil ; Hart, 
Palamede ; Mrs Marshall, Doralice ; and Mrs Boutell, 
Melantha, Cibber, in his Afiology^ bestows almost unlimited 
praise on the later rendering of Melantha’s part by Mrs 
Monlfort. And lastly, there is no doubt, that Melantha 
herself gave more than a hint to Congreve for one of his 
gp'eaiest triumphs, Millamant. Dryden has, after his usual 
fashion (and the usual fashion of almost every playwright), 
/ borrowed scenes and touches from this and from that ; 
, while his F rench snatches arc taken partly from the Bourgeoh 
I GmUlkomvie^ and partly from French song books. Rut the 
whole is very much his own j and, as I have said in the 
General Introduction, I think it is nearlj^ his best, as far as 
the comic part is concerned, while the serious part at least 
gives Rhodophil and Palamede opportunities to prove 
themselves more than mere carpet knights. As for the 
women, the contrast of Melantha, the mere coquette and 
ivafiorh, and Doralice the accomplished, but not heartless 
^ or wholly unmoralled, flirt, grows on me every time I read it, 
as well as the force of each sketch separately. The play 
was both acted and printed in 1673, the performance taking 
place, during the rebuilding of Drury Lane (which bad been 
burnt), at a neighbouring house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





To The Right Honourable 
THE EARL OF ROCHESTER 
My Lord, 

HUMBLY dedicate to your Lordship that poem, 
of which you were pleased to appear an early 
patron, before it was acted on the stage. I 
may yet go farther, with your permission, and 
say, that it received amendment from your 
noble hands ere it was fit to be presented. You may pkase 
likewise to remember, with how much favour to the autW, 
and indulgence to the play, you commended it to the view of 
his Majesty, then at Windsor, and, by his approbation of it 
in writing, made way for its kind reception on the theatre. 
In this dedication, therefore, 1 may seem to imitate a custom 
of the ancients, who offered to their gods the firstlings of the 
flock (which, I think, they called Ver sacrum), because they 
helped them to increase. I am sure, if there be anything in 
this play, wherein I have raised myself beyond the ordinaiy 
lowness of my comedies, I ought wholly to acknowledge it 
to the favour of being admitted into your Lordibip’s con- 
versation . And not only I, who pretend not to this way, but 
the best comic writers of our age, will join with me to 
acknowledge, that they have copied the gallantries of courts, 
the delicacy of expression, and the decencies of behaviour, 
from your Lordship, with more success, than if they had 
taken their models flom the court of France. But this, my 
Lord, will be no wonder to the world, which knows the ex- 
cellency of your natural parts, and those yon have acquired 
in a noble education. That which, with more reason, I 
admire, is, that being so absolute a courtiar, you have not 
forgot either the ties of friendship, hr the practice of 
generosity. In my little experience of a court fwhich. I 
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confess, I desiie not to impiove), I have found in it much ol 
interest, and more of detiariion : Few men theie have that 
assuiance of a friend, as not to be made ridiculous by 
him when they aie absent. There aie a middling sort of 
courtiers, who become happy by their want of wit ; but they 
supply that want by an excess of malice to those who have it 
And there is no such persecution as that of fools . They can 
never be considerable enough to be talked of themselves ; 
so that they are safe only in their obscurity, and glow 
mischievous to witty men, by the great diligence of their 
envy, and by being always present to repiesent and aggra- 
vate their faults. Tn the meantime, they are forced, when 
they endeavour to be pleasant, to live on the offals of their 
wit whom they deci7 ; and either to quote it (which they do 
unwillingly), or to pass it upon others for their own. These 
are the men who make it their business to chase wit from 
the knowledge of princes, lest it should disgrace their 
ignorance. And this kind of malice your Lordship has not 
so much avoided, as surmounted. But if by the excellent 
temper of a royal master, always more ready to hear good 
than ill s if by his inclination to love you ; if by your own 
merit and address j if by the charms of your conveisation, 
the grace of your behaviour, your knowledge of gtcatncss, 
and habitude in courts, you have been able to preserve 
yoniself with honour in the midst of so dangerous a course ; 
yet at least the remembrance of those hazards has inspired 
you with pity for other men, who, being of an inferior wit 
and quality to you, are yet persecuted, for being that in 
little, which your lordship is in great. For the quarrel of 
those people extends itself to anything of sense ; and if I 
may be so vain to own it, amongst the test of the poets, has 
sometimes reached to the very borders of it, even lo me. 
So that, if our general good fortune had not raised up your 
Lprdship to defend us, I know not whether anything bad 
been more ridiculous in court than waiters. It is lo your 
lordship‘B favour wq generally owe our protection and 
jpatronage ; and to Ihe nobleness of your nature, which will 
not suffer the least shadow of your wit to be contemned in 
other men. Yofihave been often pleased, not only to ^xcqse 
toy imperfections, but to vindicate what was tolerable in ray 
{torn th^ censures ; and, what I never can forget, 
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you have not only been t-ajeful of my leputation, but of my 
foitune. You have been solicitous to supply my neglect of 
myself ; and to overcome the fatal modesty of poets, which 
submits them to perpetual wants, lathei than to become 
importunate with those people who have the liberality of 
kings in then disposing, and who, dishonouring the bounty 
of their master, suffer such to be in necessity who endeavour 
at least to please him ; and foi whose entertainment he has 
generously provided, if the fruits of his royal favour were 
not often stopped in other hands. But your Lordship has 
given me occasion, not to complain of couits whilst you are 
there. I have found the effects of your mediation in all my 
concernments ; and they were so much the more noble in , 
you, because they were wholly voluntary. I became your 
Lordship’s (if 1 may venture on the similitude) as the wotld 
was made, without knowing him who made it ; and brought 
only a passive obedience to be your creatine. This nobleness 
of yours I think myself the rather obliged to own, because 
otheiwise it must have been lost to all remembrance i ’'For 
you are endued with that excellent quality of a frank nature, 
to foigel the good which you have done 
But, my Lord, I ought to have consideied, that you aie as 
great a judge, as you aie a patton ; and that in praising yon 
ill, I should incur a higher note of ingratitude, than that 1 
thought to have avoided. I stand in need of all your 
accustomed goodness for the dedication of this play j which, 
though perhaps it be the best of my comedies, is yet so 
faulty, that I should have feared you for my critic, if I had 
not, with some policy, given you the trouble of being my 
protector. Wit seems to have lodged itself more nobly in 
this age, than in any of the former; and people of my mean 
condition are only writers, because some of the nobility, and 
your Loidship in the first place, are above the narrow praises 
which poesy could give you. But, let those who love to see 
themsdves exceeded, encourage your Lordship in so 
dangeious a quality ; for my own part, I must confess, that 
I have so much of self-interest, aj to be content with 
reading some papers of your verses, without desiring you 
should proceed to a scene, or play; with the common 
prudence of tliose who are worsted in a duel, and declare 
they are satisfied, when they t;re first wounded. Your 
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Lordsbip has but anoiher step to make, and from tlic patron 
of wit, you may become its tjnant; and oppress oui Jittle 
reputations with taoie case than you now protect them. But 
these, myXord, are designs, which I am suie you hailioui 
not, any more than the French king is contriving the 
conquest of the Swissers. It is a barren triumph, which is 
not worth your pains ; and would only rank him amongst 
your slaves, who is already, 

My Lord, 

Vouv Lordship’s most obedient, 

And most faithful servant, 

John Drvorn. 




PROLOGUE 



ORD, how lefotmed and quiet are we grown, 

Sm( e all our btaves and all our wits are gone 1 
Fop-corner now is fiee ftom civil war, 
Wliite-wig and vi^iaid make' no longer jat. 
France, and the fleet, have swept the town so 
clear 

That we can act in peace, and you can hear. 

^ [Those that duist fight aie gone to gel lenown. 

And those that duist not, blush to stand in town.J 
'Twas a sad sight, befoie they marched from home. 

To see our warriors in red waistcoats come, 

With hair tucked up, into our tiring-room. 

But ’twas mure sad to hear their last adieu : 

The women sobbed, and swore they would be ti tie ( 
And so they weie, as long as e’er they could. 

But powerful guinea cannot be withstood, 

And they were made of playhouse flesh and blood. 

Fate did theii friends for double use ordain ; 

In wars abroad they grinning honour gam. 

And mistieises, for all that stay, maintain. 

Now they are gone, ’tis dead vacation here. 

For neither friends nor enemies appear. 

Poor pensive punk now peeps ere plays begin. 

Sees the bare bench, and dares not ventme in ; 

But manages her last half-crown with care, 

And tiudges to the Mall, on foot, for air. 

Out city fi iend^ so fai will hardly come, ’ 

They can lake up with pleasuies pearer home ; 

And see gay shows and gaudy scenes elsewhere ; 

For we presume they seldom come to heai. 

•y 

‘ Some ed. “ mask.” 

“ 'Ibis couplet is inserted from CavtfU Catdtn Dtollety, 

3 " Roam ” in one version. 
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But they have now ta’en up a gloiious tiade, 

And cutting Moreciaft* stiuts in masquerade. 
Theie’s all oiu hope, for wo shall show to day 
A masking ball, to lecommend our play; 

Nay, to endeai them mote, and let them see 
We scorn to come behind in couilesy. 

We’ll follow the new mode which they begin. 

And tieat them with a room, and couch within : 

For that's one way, howe’ei the play fall short, 

To oblige the town, the city, and the court. 

‘ In Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of TAe Stm nful Lady 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA!. 

POLYDAMAS, Usurper of Sicily. 

Leonidas, the rightful Prince, unknown. 
Akgaleon, favourite to Polydamas. 
Heruogenes, fostei-father to Leonidas. 
Eubulus, his friend and companion. 
^^Rhodophil, Captain of the Guards. 
Palamede, a Courtiei. 

PALMYRA, daughter to the Usurper. 
Amalthea, sister to Aroalkon. 
Doralice, wife to Rkodophil. 
\Mbxantha, an affected Lady. 

Philotis, woman to Melantha. 

Beliza, woman to Doralice. 

Artemis, a Couit Lady. 

SCENE.— Sicily. 





ACT I 


SCENE I. — Walks neap- the Court. 

Enter Doralice and Beliza. 

Beliza, bring the lute into this arbour ! 
! walks are empty ; I would try the 
ig the princess Amalthea bade me learn. 

\Th^ go in and sing. 



I 

Why should a foolish marriage vow, 

Which long ago was made, 

' Oblige m to each otJur now. 

When passion is decayed ? 

We loved, and yae loved, as long as we could, 

’Till our love was loved out in us both , 

But our marriage is dead, when the pleasure is fled; 
'Twos pleasure flrstmade it an oath, 

II 

If I have pleasures for a friend. 

And furtlser in store, 

What wrong has he, whose joys did end, 
jtfid who could give no more I * 

’Us a madness that he should be jealous of me. 

Or that I should bar hm of anothesr: 

Edr all we can gain, is to give ourselves pain, 

When neither can hinder the other,^ 

*37 
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Enter Palamkde, tn riding hahit^ and /lears the song. 

Re-enter Doralicil and Beliza. 

Bel. Madam, a stranger. 

Dor. I did not think to have had witnesses of my 
bad singing. 

Pala If I have erred, madam, I hope you'll pardon 
the cuiiosity of a stranger , for I may well call myself 
so, after five years’ absence from the court: but you 
have ficed me from one eiror. 

Dor. What’s that, I beseech you ? 

Pala. I thought good voices, and ill faces, had been 
inseparable; and that to be fair, and sing well, had 
been only the privilege of angels. 

Dor. And how many more of these fine things can 
you s^ to me ? 

Pala. Very few, madam ; foi if I should continue to 
see you some hours longer, you look so killingly, that 1 
should be mute with wonder. 

Dor. This will not give you the reputation of a wit 
with me. You travelling monsieurs live upon the stock 
you have got abroad, for the first day or two : to repeat 
J^wilh a good memory, and apply with a good grace, is all 
iVour wit; and, commonly, your gullets are sewed up, 
like cormorants. When you have regorged what you 
have taken in, you are the leanest things in nature. 

Pala. Then, madam, I think you had best make that 
use of me; let me wait on you for two or three days 
together, and you shall hear all 1 have learnt of extra- 
ordinary in other countries; and one thing which I 
never saw ’till I came home, that is, ar lady of a better 
voice, better face, and better wit, than any I have seen 
fibroad. And, after thCs, if 1 should not declare myself 
most passionately in love with you, I should have less 
iwit than yet yon think 1 have. 

, Dor. A very plain, and pithy declaration. 1 see, sir, 
ytmjlittve been trat’^Umg in Spain or Italy, or some of 
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the hot countries, wheie men come to the point 
iimmediately. But are you suie these aic not words of 
couise? For I would not give luy poor heart an 
occasion of complaint against me, that I engaged it too 
rashly, and then could not bung it off. 

Rala. Your heart may trust itself with me safely , I 
I shall use it veiy civilly while it stays, and never turn it 
\ away, without fair warning to provide for itself. 

Dor. first, then, I do receive your passion with as 
little consideration, on my part, as ever you gave it me, 
on yours And now, see what a miserable wretch you 
have made yourself! 

Pala. Who, I miserable? Thank you for that. 
Give me love enough, and life enough, and I defy 
Fortune. 

Dor, Know, then, thou man of vain imagination, 
know, to thy utter confusion, that I am virtuous. 

Pala. Such another word, and I give up the ghost. 

Dor. Then, to strike you quite dead, know that I am 
manied loo. 

Pala. Art thou married ? O thou damnable virtuous 
woman ' 

Dor. Yes, mauied to a gentleman ; young, handsome, 
rich, valiant, and with all the good qualities that will 
make you despair, and hang youiself. 

Pala. Well, in spile of all that, I’ll love you i Fortune 
has cut us out for one another , for I am to be married 
within these three days ; married, past redemption, to a 
young, fair, rich, and virtuous lady , and it shall go hard 
but I will love my wife as little, as, I perceive, you do 
your husband. 

Dor. Remember, I invade no propriety: my servant 
you are, only ’till you are married. 

Pala, In the meantime, you are to forget you have a 
husband. 

Dor. And you, that you are to have a wife. 

Eel, [aside, fo her Lady]. 0 madaia, my lord’s 
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at the end of the walks ! and, if you make not haste, 
will discover you. 

Dor. Some othei time, new seivaiit, we’ll talk fuither 
of the premisses ; in the meanwhile, bieak not my fust 
commandment, that is, not to follow me. 

Pala. But where, then, shall I find you again? 

Dor. At court. Yours, for two days, sir 

Pala. And nights, I beseech you, madam. 

[Exeunl Dorauce and Beliz. 

Pala. Well, I’ll say that for thee, thou art a veiy 
dexterous executioner; thou hast done my business at 
one stroke ; yet I must many another — and yet I must 
Io»e this; and if it lead me into some little incon- 
veniencies, as jealousies, and duels, and death, and so 
forth — ^yet, while sweet love is in the case. Fortune, do 
thy .worst, and avaunt, moitality ! 

Enlfr Rhodophil, wAo sems sfeakin^ to one toiihin, 

Rho. Leave ’em with my lieutenant, while 1 fetch 
new orders from the king. — How ? Palamede I 

Palamede. 

Pala. Rhodophill 

Rho. Who thought to have seen you in Sicily ? 

Pala. Who thought to have found the court so far 
from Syracuse? 

Rlw. The king best knows the reason of the progress. 
But, answer me, I beseech you, what brought you home 
from travel? 

Pala. The commands of an old rich father. 

Rk). And the hopes of burying him ? 

Pala. Both together, as you see,<‘have prevailed on 
my good-nature. In few words, my old man has already 
married me ; for he has agreed with another old man, 
as riph and as covetous as himself; the articles are 
drawn, and I Kave given fay consent, for fear of being 
disinherited ; and vet know not what kind of woman I 
a^n to mny. 
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Rho. Sute youi father intends you some very ugly 
wife, and has a mind to keep you in ignoiance nil you 
have shot the gulf. 

Pala. I know not that ; but obey I will, and must. 

Rho. Then I cannot choose but giieve for all the 
good girls and courtesans of France and Italy. They 
have lost the most kind-hearted, doting, prodigal 
humble servant, in Europe. 

Pala. All I could do, in these three years I stayed 
behind you, was to comfort the poor creatures foi the 
loss of you. But what’s the reason that, in all this time, 
a friend could never hear from you ? 

Rho. Alas, dear Palamede ! 1 have had no joy to write, 
nor indeed to do anything in the world to please me. 
The greatest misfortune imaginable is fallen upon me. 

Pala. Pr’ythee, what’s the matter ? 

Rho. In one word, I am married : wretcl.Jdly 
married j and have been above these two years. Yes, 
faith, the devil has had power over me, in spite of my 
vows and resolutions to the contrary. 

Pala, I find you have sold yourself for filthy lucre ; 
she’s old, or ill conditioned. 

Rho. No ; none of these : I’m sure she’s young ; and, 
for het humour, she laughs, sings, and dances eternally ; 
and, which is more, we never quarrel about it, for I do 
the same. 

Pala. You’re very unfortunate indeed : then the case 
is plain, she is not handsome. 

Rho. A great beauty too, as people say. 

Pa/a. As people say? why, you should know that 
best yourself. 

Rho, Ask those, \ho have smelt to a strong perfume 
two years together, what’s the scent." 

Pala. But here are good qualities enough for one 
woman. "I 

Rho, Ay, too many, Palamede. If I could put them 
into three or four women, I should be content. 

VOI* X ’ Q 
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Pala. O, now I have found it 1 you dislike her for 
no other reason but because she’s your wife. 

R1u>. And is not that enough ? All that I know of 
her perfections now, is only by memory. I remember, 
indeed, that about two years ago I loved her passionately ; 
but those golden days are gone, Palamede : Yet I loved 
her a whole half year, double the natural term of any 
mistress j and I think, in my conscience, I could have 
held out another quarter, but then the world began to 
laugh at me, and a certain shame, of being out of 
fashion, seized me. At last, we arrived at that point, 
that there was nothing left in us to make us new to one 
another. Yet still I set a good face upon the matter, 
and am infinite fond of her before company ; but when 
we are alone, we walk like lions in a room ; she one 
way, and I another. And we lie with our backs to each 
other, so far distant, as if the fashion of great beds was 
only invented to keep husband and wife sufficiently 
asunder. 

Ra/o. The truth is, your disease is very desperate; 
but, though you cannot be cured, you may be patched 
up a little: you must get you a mistress, Rhodophil. 
That, indeed, is living upon cordials ; but, as fast as one 
fails, you must supply it with another. You’re like a 
gamester who has lost his estate ; yet, in doing that, you 
have learned the advantages of play, and can arrive to 
live upon’t. 

RM Truth is, I have been thinking on’t, and have 
just resolved to take your counsel ; and, faith, considei- 
ing the damned disadvantages of a manied man, I have 
provided well enough, for a poor humble sinner, that is 
not ambitious of great matters. 

Ra/a. What is she, for a woman ? 

RAff. One of the stars of Syracuse, I assure you: 
Young enough, fair enough ; and, but for one qudity, 
just such a woman as I could wish. 

Ra/a. Q friend, this is not an age to be critical in 
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beauty. When we had good store o( handborae women, 
and hut few chapmen, you might have been more 
curious in your choice ; but now the price is enhanci-d 
upon us, and all mankind set up for mistresses, so that 
poor little creatuies, without beauty, birth, or breeding, 
but only impudence, go off at unreasonable rates : And 
a man, in these hard times, snaps at them, as he does at 
broad gold ; never examines the weight, but takes light 
or heavy, as he can get it 

Rho. But my mistress has one fault, that’s almost 
anpardonable ; for being a town-lady, without any 
relation to the court, yet she thinks herself undone if she ’ 
be not seen there thiee or four times a day with tjie 
princess Amalthea. And, for the king, she haunts and 
watches him so narrowly in a morning, that she prevents 
even the chemists, who beset his chamber, to turn their 
mercury into his gold. "* 

Pala. Yet hitherto, methinks, you are no very un- 
happy man. 

Rho. With all this, she’s the greatest gossip in nature j 
for, besides the court, she’s the most eternal visitor of 
the town ; and yet manages her time so well, that she 
seems ubiquitary. Foi my part, I can compare her to 
nothing but the sun; for, like him, she takes no rest, 
nor ever sets m one place, but to rise in another. 

Pala. I confess, she had need be handsome, with 
these qualities. 

Rlu>. No lady can be so curious of a new fashion, as 
she is of a new French word : she’s the very mint of the 
nation ; and as fast as any bullion comes out of France, 
coins it immediately into our language. 

Pala. And her name is 

Rho. No naming j that’s not li£e a cavalier : Find 
her, if you can, by my description ; and I am not so ill a 
painter that I need write the name beneath the pictuie. 

Pala, Well, then, how far have you proceeded in your 
love ? ' 
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Rho. ’Tis yet in the hud, and what fi uit it may beai 1 
cannot tell; for this msiiffeiablc humoui, of haunting 
the court, is so piedominant, that she has hitheilo 
broken all het assignations with me, ior feai of missing 
hei visits there. 

Pala. That’s the hardest pait of your adventure. But, 
for aught I see, fortune has used us both alike : I have a 
sliange kind of mistress too in court, besides her 1 am 
to marry. 

Rho. Vou have made Iraste to be in love then; foi if 
I am not mistaken, you are but this day airived. 

Pala. That’s all one ; I have seen the lady already, 
who has charmed me; seen her in these walks, com led 
her, and received, for the first time, an answer that does 
not put me into despair. 

To them Argaleon, Amauthea, and Artemis. 

I’ll tell you at more leisure my adventures. The 
walks fill apace, I see. Stay, is not that the young loiil 
Argaleon, the king’s favourite ? 

Rho. Yes, and as proud as ever, as ambitious and as 
revengeful. 

Pala. How keeps he the king’s favour with the.-.!' 
qualities ? 

Rko. Argaleon’s father helped him to the crown: 
besides, he gilds over all his vices to the king, and, 
standing in the dark to him, sees all his inclinations, 
interests, and humours, which he so times and soothes, 
that, in effect, he reigns. 

Pala. His sister Amalthea, who, guess, stands by 
Jiim, seems not to be of his temper. 

Rho. 0, she’s all goodness and generosity. 

Arga. Rhodopbil, the king expects you earnestly. 

Rho. ’Tis d«ie, my loid, what he commanded: 1 
waited his return from hunting. Shall I attend 
yonV lordship to>im? 
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Aii^d No , I go first aiiothei way. \Exil /laslily 
Pnla. 1 Ic seems m haste, and discomposed. 

Amal. \to Rhod. aftet a short zvhtspe^. Your 
fill nd? then he must needs be of much meiit. 

Kho. When he has kissed the king’s hand, 1 
know he’ll beg the honour to kiss youis. Come, 
Palamcdc 

\Exmnt Rhodo. and Pal\. bowing to Amal, 
Arte. Madam, you tell me most surprising news. 
Amal. The fear of it, you see. 

Has discomposed ray brothei j but to me. 

All, that can bring my country good, is welcome. 

Arte. It seams incredible, that this old king. 

Whom all the world thought childless. 

Should come to search the faithest parts of Sicily, 

In hope to find an heir. 

Amal. To lessen your astonishment, I will 
Unfold some private passages of state. 

Of which you are yet ignorant : Know, fiist, 

That this Polydamas, who reigns, unjustly 
Gained the crown. 

Arte. Somewhat of this I have confusedly heard. 
Amal, I’ll tell you all in brief : Theageiies, 

Our last great king, 

Had, by his queen, one only son, an infant 
Of three years old, called, after him, Theagenes. 

The general, this Polydamas, then married j 
The public feasts for which weie scarcely past, 

When a rebellion in the heart of Sicily 
Called out the king to arms. 

Arte. Polydamas 

Had then a just excuse to stay behind. 

Amal. His temper was too warlike to accept it. 

He left his bride, and the new joys of marriage, 

And followed to the field. In short, thoy fought. 

The rebels were o’ercome but in the fight 
The too bold king received a mortal wsuna* 
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When he pciceived his end approaching near, 

He called the general, to whose care he left 
His widow queen, and orphan son 1 then died. 

Arte. Then false Folydamas betrayed his trust? 

Amal. He did , and with my father’s help, — tot 
which 

Heaven paidon him • — so gained the soldieis’ heails, 
That, in few days, he was saluted king ; 

And when his crimes had impudence enough 
To bear the eye of day, 

He marched his army back to Syracuse. 

J3ut see how heaven can punish wicked men, 

In. granting their desires : The news was brought 
him. 

That day he was to enter it, that Eubulus, 

Whom his dead master had left governor, ' 

Was fled, and with him boie away the queen, 

And royal orphan ■, but, what more amazed him, 

His wife, now big with child, and much detesting 
Hei husband’s practices, had willingly 
Accompanied their flight. 

Arte. How I admire her viilue 1 
Auml. What became 

Of her, and them, since that, was never known ; 

Only, some few days since, a famous robber 
Was taken with some jewels of vast price. 

Which, when they weie delivered to the king, 

He knew had been his wife’s ; with these, a letter. 

Much torn and sullied, but which yet he knew 
To be her writing. 

ArU. Sure, from hence he learned * 

He had a son ? 

Amal. It was not feft so plain : 

The paper only said, she died in child-bed j 
But when it shoftld have mentioned son or daugJner, 
JU6t there it was tom off. 

Madam..4he king. 
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To them Polyiiamas, Argaleon, Guaid and 
Attendants. 

Arga. The robber, though thiice racked, confessed no 
moie. 

But that he took those jewels near this place. 

Poly. But yet the circumstances strongly aigue. 

That those, for whom I search, aic not far off. 

Arga. I cannot easily believe it. 

Arte. No, 

You would not have it so. {Aside, 

Poly. Those, I employed, have in the neighbouring 
hamlet. 

Amongst the fishers’ cabins, made discovery 
Of some young persons, whose uncommon beauty. 

And graceful cairiage, make it seem suspicious 
They are not what they seem ; I therefore sent 
The captain of ray guaids, this morning eaily, 

With orders to secure and bring them to me. 

Enter RnonoPHiL and Palamedk. 

0, here he is. — Have you peiformed my will > 

Rlio. Sir, those whom you commanded me to bring, 
Are waiting in the walks. 

Poly, Conduct them hither. 

Rho. First, give me leave 
To beg your notice of this gentleman. 

Poly. He seems to merit it. His name and quality ? 
Rlw. Palamede, son to lord Cleodemus of Palermo, 
And new returned from travel. 

[Palamede approaches, and kneels to kiss the 
King’s hand. 

Poly, You are welcome. 

I knew your father well, he was both brave 
And honqst j we two once were fellow-sOldiers 
In the last civil wars. 

Pala, I bring the same unquestion’A honesty 
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And zeal to serve >our majesty ; the courage 
You were jjleased to piaisc m him, 

Your royal piudence, and your pcopli-’s love, 

Will never give me leave to try, like him. 

In civil wars , I hope it may in foreign. 

Poly. Attend the court, and it shall be my care 
To find out some employment, woithy you. 

Go, Rhodophil, and bring in those without. 

[Exeunt Rho. and P\la. 

Rhodophil return', again immediately, and with him 
enter Hermogenb.s, Leonidas, and Palmyra. 

Behold two miracles ' 

[Looking earnestly on Leon, and Palmyra 
Of different sexes, but of equal form : 

So matchless both, that my divided soul 
Can scarcely ask the gods a son or daughtei, 

Foi feai of losing one. If fiom your hands, 

You powers, I shall this day leceivc a daughtei, 
Aigaleon, she is yours j but if a son, 

Then Ainalthea’s love shall make him happy. 

Arga. Grant, heaven, this admirable nymph may 
prove 

That issue, which he seeks ! 

Amal. Venus Urania, if thou ail a goddess, 

Grant that sweet youth may prove the prince of Sicily ! 
Poly, Tell me, old man, and tell me true, fiom 
whence [To Herm. 

Had you that youth and maid ? 

Her, From whence you had 
Your sceptre, sit : I had them from t^e gods. 

Poly, The gods then have not such another gift 
Say who their parents were. 

Her. My wife, and I. 

It is 4 iot likely, a virgin, of so excellent a 
beauty, 

Shfiul4 come from such a stock, 

A 

I 
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Amal. Much Ii,bb, that huch a youth, s,o swc-el, £.0 
gi aceful, 

Should be produced from peasants. 

Her. Why, nature is the same in villages. 

And much more fit to foim a noble issue. 

Where it is least corrupted. 

Poly. He talks too like a man that knew the world, 
To have been long a peasant. But the rack 
Will teach him other language. Hence with him ! 

[As the Guards are tarrying him away, hts 
peruke falls off. 

Sure I have seen that face before. Hermogenes ' 

'Tis he, ’tis he, who fled away with Eubulus, 

And with my dear Eudoxia ? 

Her. Yes, sir, I am Hermogenes < 

And if to have been loyal be a cume, 

I stand prepared to suffer. 

Po^. If thou wouldst live, speak quickly, 

What is become of my Eudoxia? 

Where is the queen and young Theagenes ? 

Where Eubulus : and which of these is mine? 

[Pointing to Lion and Palm. 
Her Eudoxia is dead, so is the queen, 

The infant king, her son, and Eubulus. 

Poly, Traitor, ’tis false : Produce them, or 

Her. Once more 

1 tell you, they are dead; but leave to thi eaten, 

For you shall know no further. 

Poly. Then prove indulgent to my hopes, and be 
My friend for ever. Tell me, good Hermogenes, 

Whose son is thatjirave youth? 

Her. Sir, he is yours. 

Poty. Fool that I am ! thou see’kt that so I wish it, 
And so thou flatter’st me. 

Her. By all that’s holy ! ■* 

Poly. Again. Thou canst not swear too deeply.— 
Yet hold, I will believe (hee: — ^Yet I qpubt 
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Her, You need not, sir. 

Arga. Believe him not ; he sees you credulous, 

And would impose his own base issue on you, 

And fix it to your ciown. 

Amal Behold his goodly shape and feature, sir ; 
■Mclhinks he much resembles you. 

Afga. I say, if you have any issue here, 

It must bo that fair creatuie ; 

By dll my hopes 1 think so. 

Amal. Yes, brother, I believe you by your hopes. 

For they are all for her. 

Poly, Call the youth nearer. 

Her. Leonidas, the king would speak with you. 

Poly. Come near, and be not dazzled with the 
splendour, 

And greatness of a court. 

Leon. I need not this encouiagement j 
I can fear nothing but the gods. 

And, for this glory, alter I have seen 
The canopy of state spread wide above 
In the abyss of heaven, the court of stars. 

The blushing morning, and the rising sun. 

What greater can I see ? 

Poly. This speaks thee born a prince ; thou art, thy- 
self, \Embraang him. 

That rising sun, and shalt not see, on earth, 

A brighter than thyself. All of you witness. 

That for my son I here receive this youth. 

This brave, this ^but I must not praise him further, 

Because he now is mine. 

Leon. I wonnot, sii, believe [Kneeling, 

That I am made your sport; 

For I find nothing in 'myself, but what 
Is much above a scorn. I dare give credit 
To whatsoe’er a^ing, like you, can tell me. 

Either I am, or will deserve to be, your son 
Arga, I yet maintain it is impossible 
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This young man should be yours ; loi, if he were, 

IVhy should Hermogenes so long conceal him, 

When he might gain so much by his discoveiy? 

Her, I stayed a while to make him woithy, sii, 

Of you. \To ihe King. 

But in that time I found 

Somewhat within him, which so moved my love, 

I never could resolve to part with him. 

Leon. Vou ask too many questions, and are 

[To Arc A. 

Too saucy for a subject 
Arga, You rather over-act your pait, and are 
Too soon a prince. 

Leon. Too soon you’ll find me one. 

Poly. Enough, Argalcon ! 

I have declared him mine ; and you, Leonidas, 

Live well with him I love 
Arga. Sh, if he be youi son, I may have leave 
To think your queen had twins. Look on this virgin ; 
Hennogenes would enviously depiive you 
Of half your treasure. 

Her. Sir, she is my daughter. 

I could, peihaps, thus aided by this loid, 

Prefer her to be youi s ; but truth forbid 
I should procure her greatness by a lie ! 

Poly. Come hither, beauteous maid : Aie you not 
sorry 

Your father will not let you pass for mine ? 

Palm. I am content to be what heaven has made me. 
Poly. Could you not wish yourself a princess then ? 
Palm. Not to b(* sister to Leonidas. 

Poly. Why, my sweet maid? 

Palm, Indeed I cannot tell ; 

But I could be content to be his handmaid. 

Arga, I wish I had not seen her. [Ange. 

Palm. I must weep for your good foitune •, [To Li on. 
Pray, pardon me, indeed I cannot help it. 
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Leonidas,— alas ! I had forgot, 

Now 1 must call you punce, — ^but must I leave you ? 

Leofi, I dai e not spealc to her ; for, if I should, 

I must weep too. [_Asuii 

Poly. No, you shall live at couit, sweet innocence, 
And see him there. Hermogenes, 

Though you intended not to make me happy. 

Yet you shall be rewarded fot the event. 

Come!, my Leonidas, let’s thank the gods ; 

Thou for a father, I for such a son. 

\Exeunt all but Lfon. and Palm. 
Lton. My dear Palmyra, many eyes observe me. 

And I have thoughts so tender, that I cannot 
In public speak them to you : Some hours hence, 

I shall shake off these crowds of fawning courtiers. 

And then [Exl/ Leon. 

/ulnt. Fly swift, you hours ' you measure time for me 
in vain. 

Till you bring back Leonidas again. 

Be shorter now ; and, to redeem that wrong, 

When he and I arc met, be twice as long 1 [Exit, 
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Enter Melaniha and Philotis. 

|HIL. Count Rhodophil’s a fine gentleman 
indeed, madam ; and, I think, deseives your 
affection. , 

Met. Let me die but he’s a fine man ; 
he sings and dances en Eranfais, and writes the billets- 
doux to a miracle. ^ 

FMl, And those are no small talents, to a Wy that 
understands, and values the French air, as your ladyship 
does. 

Mtl, K<a'« c.ba!:>K>,w.g is, Esessc.b ak, Mvd ■avs 
itourdi bite is one of our untravelled islanders J When 
he would make his court to me, let me die but he is just 
iEsop’s ass, that would imitate the courtly French in his 
addresses ; but, instead of those, comes p living upon 
me, and doing all things so maladrmtly. 

Phil. ’Tis great pity Rhodophil’s a niairied man, that 
you may not have an honourable intrigue with him. 

Mel. Intrigue, Philotis! that’s an old phrase; I 
have laid that word by ; amour sounds better. But 
thou art heir to all my cast words, as thou ait to my 
old wardrobe. Oh, Count Rhodophil 1 Ah men cherl 
I could live and die with him. , 


Enter Palamede, and a Servant. 

Serv. Sir, this is my lady. 

Pala, Then this is she that is to be divine, and'» 
253 
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nymph, and goddess, and with whom I am to be 
despeiately in love. to tier, delivering a ktiet.\ 

This letter, madam, which 1 present you from your 
father, has given me both the happy opportunity, and 
the boldness, to kiss the fairest hands in Sicily. 

Mel. Came you lately from Palermo, sir ? 

Pala. But yesterday, madam. 

Mel. [reading the letter]. Daughter, receive the bearer 
of this letter, as a gentleman whom I have chosen to make 
you happy. [O Venus, a new servant sent me ! and let 
me die but he has the air of a galani homme f] Dis 
father is the rich lord Cleodemus, our neighbour; 1 
suppose you'll find nothing disagreeable in Ms person or 
his converse ; both wMch he has improved by travel. The 
treaty is already concluded, and I shall be in town within 
these three days ; so that yem have notMng to do but to 
ob^ your careful fatlur. 

\To Pala]. Sir, my father, for whom I have a blind 
obedience, has commanded me to receive your passion- 
ate addi esses ; but you must also give me leave to avow, 
that I cannot merit them from so accomplished a 
cavalier. 

Pala. I want many things, madam, to render me 
accomplished; and the first and greatest of them is 
your favour. 

Mel. Let me die, Philotis, but this is extremely 
French ; but yet Count Rhodophil — A gentleman, sir, 
that understands the grand monde so well, who has 
haunted the best conversations, and who, in short, has 
voyaged, may pretend to the good graces of a lady. 

Pala. \aside\. Hey-day ! Grand monde I Conversa- 
tion I voyaged! and good graces! I find my mistress 
is one of those that run mad in new French words. 

Mel. I suirposc, sir, you have made the tour of 
France; and, haying seen all that’s fine there, will make 
a cdnsiderable reformation in the rudeness of our 
court f For let me^ die, but an unfashioned, untravelled. 
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mere Sicilian, is a Mte ; and has nothing in the woild of 
an honntle homme. 

Pala. I must confess, madam, that 

Mel- And what new minuets have you brought ovei 
with you ? their minuets are to a miracle ! and oui 
Sicilian jigs are so dull and sad to them ! 

Pala. For minuets, madam 

Mel. And what new plays are there in vogue ? And 
who danced best in the last grand ballet? Come, 
sweet servant, you shall tell me all. 

Pala. \aside\. Tell her all ? Why she asks all, and 
will hear nothing. — To answer in order, madam, 
to your demands 

Mel. I am thinking what a happy couple we shall b'c I 
For you shall keep up your correspondence abroad, and 
everything that’s new wiit, in France, and fine, I mean 
all that’s delicate, and Men toutnk, we will have first. »i 

Pala. But, madam, our fortune 

Mel. I understand you, sir j you’ll leave that to me ! 
for the manage of a family, I know it better than any 
lady in Sicily. 

Pala. Alas, madam, we 

Mel. Then, we will never make visits together, nor 
see a play, but always apait; you shall be every day at 
the king’s levee, and I at the queen’s ; and we will nevei 
meet, but in the drawing-room. 

PMl. Madam, the new prince is just passed by the 
end of the walk. 

Mel. The new prince, sayest thou? Adieu, dear 
servant ; I have not made my court to him these two 
long houis. 0 , it is the sweetest prince I so obligeant, 

charntant, ravissaht, that Well, I’ll make haste to 

kiss his hands, and then make half a score visits more, 
and be with you again in a twinkling. 

[Exil running, with Ph7I„ 

Pala. [jo/wr]. Now heaven, of thy mercy, bless me 
from this tongue I it may keep the field against a whole 
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aimy of lawyers, and that m theii own language, French 
gibberish It is true, m the daytime, it is toleiablc, 
when a man has field-room to run from it ; but to be 
shut up in a bed with her, like two cocks in a pit, 
humanity cannot support it. I must kiss all night in 
my own defence, and hold her down, like a boy at 
cuffs, and give hei the rising blow every time she begins 
to speak. 


Enter Rhodophil. 

But here comes Rhodophil It is pretty odd that my 
mistress should so much resemble his ■ The same news 
monger, the same passionate lover of a court, the same 

But, Basta, since I must marry her. I’ll say 

nothing, because he shall not laugh at my misfortune. 

Pfio. Well, Palamede, how go the affairs of love? 
You have seen your mistress ? 

Paid. 1 have so. 

RJio. And how, and how? has the old Cupid, youi 
father, chosen well for you ? is he a good woodman ? 

Paid. She’s much handsomer than I could have 
imagined : In short, I love her, and will marry her. 

Rho. Then you are quite off from your other mistress ? 

Paid. You are mistaken ; I intend to love them both, 
as a reasonable man ought to do : For, since all women 
have their faults and imperfections, it is fit that one of 
them should help out the other. 

Rho. This were a blessed doctrine, indeed, if our 
wives would hear it ; but they are their own enemies : 
If they would suffer us but now and then to make 
excursions, the benefit of our variety would be theirs ; 
instead of one continued, lazy, tired love, they would, in 
their turns, have twenty vigorous, fresh, and active 
lovers. , ^ 

Pah. And I would ask any of them, whether a poor 
narrow brook, half dry the best part of the year, and 
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running ever one way, be to be compared to a lusty 
stream, that has ebbs and flows ? 

Rho. Ay, or is half so profitable for navigation ? 

Enter Doralice, walking and reading. 

Pala. Ods my life, Rhodophil, will you keep my 
counsel ? 

Rho. Yes : Where’s the secret ? 

Pala. There it is : — \_showing Dor.] — I may tell you, as 
my friend, sub sigillo, etc., this is that very numerical ' 
lady, with whom I am in love. 

Rho. By all that’s virtuous, my wife ! [Aside. .. 

Pala. You look strangely : How do you like her? 

Is she not very handsome? 

Rho. Sure he abuses me. [Aside]. — Why the devil 
do you ask my judgment? 

Pala. You aie so dogged now, you think no mlin’s 
mistress handsome but your own. Come, you shall hear 
her talk too ; she has wit, I assure you. 

Rho. This is too much, Palamede, [Going back. 

Pala. Pr’ythee do not hang back so : Of an old tried 
lover, thou art the most bashful fellow 1 

[Pulling him forward. 

Dor. Were you so near, and would not speak, dear 
husband ? [Looking up. 

Pala. Husband, quoth a ! I have cut out a fine 
piece of work for myself. 

Rho. Pray, spouse, how long have you been ac- 
quainted with this gentleman ? 

Dor. Who? I acquainted with this stranger? To 
my best knowledgp, I never saw him before. 

Enter Mblantha at the- other end. 

Pala. Thanks, fortune, thou hast helped me. [As^. 

Rho, Palamede, this must not pass sp. I must know 
your mistress a little better. 

* I.t, “identical." 

VOL, I ® 
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Fala. It shall be your own fault else. Come, I’ll 
introduce you. 

Rko. Introduce me! wbeie? 

Pala. There. To my misliess. 

[Pointing to Melantha, who swiftly passes 
over the stage. 

Rho. Who ? Melantha I O heavens, I did not see her. 

Pala, But I did : I am an eagle where I love j I have 
seen her this half hour. 

Dor. [asii/e]. I find he has wit, he has got off so 
readily; but it would anger me, if he should love 
'Melantha. 

Rho. [aside']. Now, I could even wish it were my 
wife he loved ; I find he’s to be married to my mistress. 

Pala. Shall I run after, and fetch her back again, to 
present you to her ? 

R'ho, No, you need not; I have the honour to have 
some small acquaintance with her. 

Pala. 0 Jupiter! what a blockhead was I, not 

to find it out! my wife, that must be, is his mistress. 
I did a little suspect it before. Well, I roust marry her, 
because she’s handsome, and because I hate to be dis- 
inherited for a younger brother, which I am sure I shall 
be, if I disobey ; and yet I must keep in with Rhodophil, 
because I love his wife . — [To Rho.] I must desire you to 
make my excuse to your lady, if I have been so unfor- 
tunate to cause any mistake; and, withal, to beg the 
honour of being known to her. 

Rho. O, that is but reason. — Hark you, spouse, pray 
look upon this gentleman as my friend ; whom, to my 
knowledge, you have never seen befor<» this hour. 

Dor. I am so obedient a wife, sir, that my husband’s 
commands shall ever be a law to me. 

JSftler ‘MjthAUXffA. again, hastily, and runs to emhraee 
Dokalice. 

Mil O, mV dear, I was just going to pay my devoirs 
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to you j I had not time this morning, for making my 
court to the hng, and our new prince. Well, never 
nation was so happy, and all that, in a young prince j 
and he is the kindest person in the world to me, let me 
die if he is not. 

Dor. He has been bred up far from couit, and theie- 
fore 

Mel. That impoits not . Though he has not seen the 
grand monde, and all that, let me die but he has the air 
of the court most absolutely. 

Pala. But yet, madam, he 

Mel O, servant, you can testify that I am in his good ' 
graces. Well, I cannot stay long with you, because I 

have promised him this afternoon to But haik you, 

my dear, I’ll tell you a secret. [ Wfuspers to Dor. 

Rho. The devil’s in me, that I must love this wotpan. 

[Aside. 

Fata. The devil’s in me, that I must many this woman. 

[Aside. 

Mel. [raising her voiee]. So the prince and 1 — But 
you must make a secret of this, my dear; for I would 
not for the world your husband should hear it, or my 
tyrant, there, that must be. 

Faia. Well, fair impertinent, your whisper is not lost, 
we hear you. [Aside. 

Dor. I understand then that 

Mel. I’ll tell you, my dear, the prince took me by the 
hand, and pressed it h la dirobie because the king was 
near, made the dotex yeux to me, and, ensmte, said a 
thousand gallantries, or let me die, my dear. 

Dor. Then I an sure you 

Mel. You are mistaken, my dear. 

Dor. What, before I speak? 

Mel But I know your meaning. You think, my 
dear, that I assumed something oVfierti into my 
countenance, to rehute himj but, quite contrary, I 
regarded him, — I know not how to exptess it in our dull, 
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Sicilian language, — iPuti air enjoui; and said nothing 
but d d'aufres, a i attires, and that it was all grimace, and 
would not pass upon me. 

Enter Artemis : Melantha sees her, and runs away 
from DoitALiCE. 

[To Artemis.] My dear, I must beg your pardon, I was 
just malting a loose from Doralice, to pay my respects to 
you. Let me die, if I ever pass time so agreeably as in 
your company, and if I would leave it for any lady’s in 
Sicily. 

Arie. The princess Amalthea is coming this way. 

Enter Amalthea : Melantha runs to her. 

Mel. O, dear madam ! I have been at your lodging, 
in my new caliche, so often, to tell you of a new amour, 
betwixt two persons whom you would little suspect for 
it, that, let me die if one of' my coach-horses be not 
dead, and another quite tired, and sunk under the 
fatigue. 

Amal. O, Melantha, I can tell you news ; the prince 
is coming this way. 

Mel. The prince ? 0 sweet prince 1 He and I are 
to— and I forgot it. — Your pardon, sweet madam, for 
my abruptness. — Adieu, my dears. — Servant, Rhodophil. 
— Servant, servant, servant all. [Exit running. 

Amal. Rhodophil, a word with you. [ WMspers, 

Dor. [to Pala.]. Why do you not follow your 
mistress, sir? 

Pala, Follow her? Why, at this rate she’ll be at the 
Indies within this half hour. • i 

Dor, However, if ;^ou cannot follow her all day, you 
will meet her at night, I hope? 

Pala, But can you, in charity, suffer me to be so 
mortified, witboflt affording me some relief? If it be 
but to punish that sign of a husband there, that lazy 
D^timony, that 'dull insipid taste, who leavas such 
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I delicious fare at home, to dine abroad on worse meat 
and pay dear for it into the bargain. 

Dor. All this is in vam ; Assure yourself, I will never 
admit of any visit from you in private. 

Rala. That is to tell me, in other words, my condition 
is desperate. 

Dor. I think you in so ill a condition, that I am 
resolved to pray for you, this very evening, in the close 
walk behind the terrace ; for that's a piivate place, and 
there I am sure nobody will disturb my devotions. 
And so, good-night, sir. [Exit 

Pala. This is the newest way of making an appoint* 
ment I ever heaid of. Let women alone to contriveithe 
means ; I find we are but dunces to them. Well, I will 
not be so profane a wretch as to interrupt her devotions j 
but, to make them more effectual, I’ll down upo^n my 
knees, and endeavour to join my own with them. [Exit 

Amal. \to Rho]. I know already they do not love 
each other; and that my brother acts but a forced 
obedience to the king’s commands ; so that iC a quarrel 
should arise betwixt the prince and him, I were most 
miserable on both sides. 

Rho. There shall be nothing wanting in me, madam, 
to prevent so sad a consequence. 

Enter the King and Leonidas ; the King whispers 
Amalthea. 

[To himse^.] I begin to hate this Palamede, because he 
is to marry my mistress : Yet break with him I dare not, 
for fear of being iquite excluded from her company. It 
is a hard case, when a man must go by his rival to bis 
mistiess : But it is, at worst, but using him like a pair of 
heavy boots in a dirty journey ; after I have fouled him 
all day, I’ll throw him off at night. ’ [Exit 

Amal. [to the King]. This honour is too great for me , 
to hope. 
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Poly. You shall this hour have the assurance of it. — 
Leonidas, come hither j ,you have heard, 

I doubt not, that the father of this princess 
Was my most faithful friend* while I was yet 
A private man j and when I did assume 
This crown, he served me in the high attempt. 

You see, then, to what gratitude obliges me ; 

Make your addresses to hei. 

Xe<7«. Sir, I am yet too young to be a courtier ; 

I should too much betray my ignorance. 

And want of breeding to so fair a lady. 

Amal. Your language speaks you not bred up in 
, deserts. 

But in the softness of some Asian court. 

Where luxury and ease invent kind words. 

To cozen tender virgins of their hearts. 

Po^. You need not doubt. 

But in what words soe’er a prince can offer 
His crown and person, they will be received. 

You know my pleasure, and you know your duty. 

Leaf/. Yes, sir, I shall obey, in what I can. 

Poly In what you can, Leonidas? Consider, 

He’s both your king, and fathei, who commands you. 
Besides, what is there hard in my injunction ? 

Leon. ’Tis hard to have my inclination forced. 

I would not marry, sir; and, when I do, 

I hope you'll give me freedom in my choice. 

Poly. View well this lady, 

Whose mind as much transcends her beauteous face, 

As that excels all others. 

Amal My beauty, as it ne’er couldr merit love, 

So neither can it beg : And, sir, you may 
Believe, that what the king has offered you, 

I should refuse, did I not value more 
Yout person thsfli your crown. 

X*m. Think it not pride, 
tjr'my pew fortunes swell me to contemn you j 
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Think less, that I want eyes to see your beauty ; 

And, least of all, think duty wanting in me 

To obey a father’s will : But 

Poly. But what, Leonidas? 

For I must know your reason ; and be sure 
It be convincing too. 

Leon. Sir, ask the stars. 

Which have imposed love on us, like a fate. 

Why minds are bent to one, and fly another ? 

Ask, why all beauties cannot move all hearts ? 

For though there may 

Be made a rule for colour, or for feature. 

There can be none foi liking. 

Poly. Leonidas, you owe me more 
Than to oppose your liking to my pleasure. 

Leon. I owe you all things, sir; but something, too, 

I owe myself. 

Poly. You shall dispute no more ; I am a king, 

And I will be obeyed. 

Leon. You are a king, su:, but you are no god ; 

Or, if you were, you could not force my will. 

Poly, [ar/ife]. But you are just, you gods ; 0, you are 
just. 

In punishing the crimes of my rebellion 

With a rebellious son 1 

Yet I can punish him, as you do me. — 

Leonidas, there is no jesting with 
My will : I ne’er had done so much to gain 
A crown, but to be absolute in all things. 

Amal. 0, sir, be not so much a king, as to 
Forget you are a father : Soft indulgence 
Becomes that name. Tho’ nature gives you power 
To bind his duty, ’tis with silken bonds : 

Command him, then, as you command vourself ; 

He is as much a part of you, as are 

Your appetite and will, and those you force not. 

But gently bend, and make them pliant to your reason 
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Roly. It may be I have used too rough a way. — 
Foigive me, my Leonidas ; I know 
I he as open to the gusts of passion, 

As the baie shore to every beating surge : 

I will not force thee now ; but I entreat thee, 

Absolve a father’s vow to this fair virgin ; 

A vow, which hopes of having such a son 
First caused. 

Leon. Show not my disobedience by your prayeis ; 

For I must still deny you, though I now 
Appear more guilty to myself, than you : 

I have some reasons, which I cannot utter, 

That force my disobedience ; yet I mouin 
To death, that the first thing, you e’er enjoined me. 
Should be that only one command in nature. 

Which I could not obey. 

Poly. I did descend too much below myself. 

When I entreated him. — Hence, to thy desert I 
Thou’rt not my son, or art not fit to be. 

Ainal. Great sir, I humbly beg you, make not me 

\K.imUng. 

The cause of your displeasure. I absolve 
Your vow ; far, far from me be such designs; 

So wretched a desire of being great. 

By making him unhappy. You may see 
Somet|;iing so noble in the prince’s nature. 

As grieves him more, not to obey, than you, 

That you are not obe)'ed. 

Poly. Then, for your sake. 

I’ll give him one day longer to consider, 

Not to deny ; for my resolves are firm 

As fate, that cannot change, [Exeunt King and Amal. 

Leon. And so are mine. 

This beauteous princess, charming as she is, 

Could never m3ke me happy : I must first 
Be false to my Palmyra, and then wretched. 

Bnt, then, a father’s anger 1 
r 
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Suppose he should recede from his own vow, 

He never would permit me to keep mine. 


Enter Palmyra ; Ahgaleon following her a little after. 
See, she appears ! 

I’ll think no more of anything, but her. 

Yet I have one good houi ere I am wretched. 

But, oh 1 Argaleon follows her ! so night 
Treads on the footsteps of a winter’s sun, 

And stalks all black behind him. 

Palm. 0, Leonidas, 

For I must call you still by that dear name. 

Free me fiom this bad man. 

Leon. I hope he dares not be injurious to you 
Arga. I rather was injurious to myself, 

Than her. 

Leon. That must be judged, when I hear what you 
said. 

Arg^. I Ihiak you need not give yoarsell that 
trouble : 

It concerned us alone. 

Leon. You answer saucily, and indirectly : 

What interest can you pietend in her ? 

Arga. It may be, sir, I made her some expressions 
Which I would not repeat, because they were 
Below my rank, to one of hers. 

Leon. What did he say. Palmyra? 

Palm. I’ll tell you all : First, he began to look. 

And then he sighed, and then he looked again ; 

At last, he said, ny eyes wounded his heart : 

And, after that, he talked of flames and fires, 

And such strange words, that I believed he conjured. 
Leon. 0 my heart I — Leave me, Argaleon. 

Arga. Come, sweet Palmyra, 

I will instruct you better in my meaning ; 

You see he would be private. 
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Leon, Go yourself, 

And leave her here 
Arga. Alas, she’s ignorant, 

(Vnd IS not (it to entertain a prince. 

Leon. First learn what’s fit for you ; that’s to obey. 
Arga. I know my duty is to wait on you 
A gieat king’s son, like you, ought to foigct 
Such mean conveise. 

Leon What ? a disputing subject ? 

Hence, or my swoid shall do me justice on thee. 

Arga. Yet I may find a time [Going. 

Leon. What’s that you mutter, — [Going after him, 

Xo find a time ? — 

Arga. To wait on you again— 

In the meanwhile I’ll watch you. [Sqftl'it. 

[Exit, attd watches during Afe scene. 
Leon. How precious are the hours of love in courts 1 
In cottages, where love has all the day. 

Full, and at ease, he throws it half away. 

Time gives himself, and is not valued, there ; 

But sells at mighty rates, each minute, here : 

There, he is lazy, unemployed, and slow ; 

Here, he’s more swift ; and yet has more to do. 

So many of his hours m public move, 

That few are left for privacy and love. 

Palm. The sun, methinks, shines faint and dimly, 
here j 

Light is not half so long, nor half so clear ; 

But, oh 1 when every day was yours and mine, 

How early up ! what haste he made to shine 1 
Leon. Such golden days no princo''must Lope to see. 
Whose every subject is more blessed than he. 

Palm. Do you remember, when their tasks were 
done. 

How all the yotllh did to our cottage run ? 

IVhile vrtnter^winds were whistling loud without, 

Ottf cheerful hearth ws^s circled round about; 
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With strokes in ashes, maids their loveis drew ; 

And still you fell to me, and I to you. 

Leon. When love did of my heart possession take, 

I was so young, my soul was scarce awake : 

I cannot tell when first I thought you fair; 

But sucked in love, insensibly as air. 

Palm. I know too well when first my love began, 
When at our wake you for the chaplet lan : 

Then I was made the lady of the May, 

And, with the garland, at the goal did stay : 

Still, as you lan, I kept you full in view; 

I hoped, and wished, and ran, methought, for you. 

As you came near, I hastily did rise. 

And stretched my arm outright, that held the prize. 

The custom was to kiss whom I should crown ; 

You kneeled, and in my lap youi head laid down : 

I blushed, and blushed, and did the kiss delay ; 

At last my subjects forced me to obey : 

But, when I gave the crown, and then the kiss, 

I scaice had breath to say, Take that, — ^and this. 

Leon. I felt, the while, a pleasing kind of smart; 

That kiss went, tingling, to my very heait. 

When It was gone, the sense of it did stay ; 

The sweetness dinged upon my lips all day, 

Like drops of honey, loth to fall away. 

Palm. Life, like a prodigal, gave all his store 
To my first youth, and now can give no more. 

You ate a prince ; and, in that high degree, 

No longer must converse with humble me. 

Leon. 'Twas to my loss the gods that title gave; 

A tyrant’s son is dsubly born a slave : 

He gives a crown ; but, to prevent my life 
From being happy, loads it with a wife. 

Paha. Speak quickly; what have you resolved to 
do? * ' 

Leon, To keep my faith inviolate to you. 

He threatens me with exile, and with thame. 
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To lose my birthnght, and a prince’s name; 

Bui there’s a blessing which he did not mean, 

To send me back to love and you again. 

Palm. Why was not I a princess for your sake ? 

But heaven no more such muacles can make ; 

And, since that cannot, this must never be ; 

You shall not lose a crown for love of me. 

Live happy, and a nobler choice pursue ; 

I shall complain of fate, but not of you, 

Lton. Can you so easily without me live ? 

Or could you take the counsel, which you give ? 

Were you a princess, would you not be true ? 

..Palm. I would ; but cannot meiit it from you. 

I^on. Did you not merit, as you do, my heart. 

Love gives esteem, and then it gives desert. 

BuJ, if I basely could forget my vow. 

Poor helpless innocence, what would you do ? 

Palm. In woods, and plains, where first my love 
began, 

There would I live, retired from faithless man : 

I'd sit all day within some lonely shade. 

Or that close arbour which your hands have made : 

I'd search the groves, and every tree, to find 
Where you had carved our names upon the rind : 

Your hook, your scrip, all that was yours I'd keep, 

And lay them by me when 1 went to sleep. 

Thus would I live ; And maidens, when I die, 

Upon my hearse white true-love-knots should tie ; 

And thus my tomb should be inscribed above. 

Hen ike forsaken Virgin rests front love. 

Leon. Think not that time or fate 'Shall e’er divide 
Those hearts, which love -and mutual vows have tied. 
But we must part ; farewell, my love. 

PoAm. Tnil when ? 

Till thb next age of hours we meet again. 
Hhanrime, m may, 

When near eaebrnther we in public stand, 
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Contrive to catch a look, or steal a hand : 

Fancy will every touch and glance impiove j 
And draw the most spirituous parts of love. 

Our souls sit close, and silently within. 

And their own web from their own entrails spin ; 

And when eyes meet far off, our sense is such, 

That, spider-like, we feel the tendeiest touch. 

\Exmnt 
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SCENE I 

Efl^erRHODOPmL, meeting Doralice and Artemis. 

Rhodophil and Doralice embrace. 

My own dear heart 1 

Dor. My own true love! [5^ starts 
ck.^ I had forgot myself to be so kind ; 
deed, I am very angry with you, dear; 
you are come home an hour after you appointed *. if 
you had stayed a minute longer, I was just considering 
whether I should stab, hang, or drown myself. 

[JEmbracing him. 

Rho, Nothing but the king’s business could have 
hindeied me; and I was so vexed, that I was just lay- 
ing down my commission, rather than have failed my 
dear. [Kisses her hand. 

Arte, Why, this is love as it should be betwixt man 
and wife: such another couple would bring marriage 
into fashion again. But is it always thus betwixt 
you? 

Rhx>, Always thus 1 this is nothing. I tell you, there 
is not such a pair of turtles in Sicily; there is such an 
eternal cooing and kissing betwixt us, that indeed it is 
scandalous before dvll company. 

Dor, Well, if I had imagined I should have been this 
fond fool, I Worfld never have married the man I loved : 
1 marti^d to be happy, and have made myself miserable 
by Qver-loVitig. ^ay, and now my case is desperate ; 
■ ayo 
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for I have been mairied above these two years, and find 
myself every day woi se and worse in love : nothing but 
madness can be the end on’t. 

Arte. Doat on, to the extremity, and you are 
happy. 

Dor. He deserves so infinitely much, that, the truth 
is, there can be no doating in the matter j but, to love 
well, I confess, is a work that pays itself : ’Tis telling 
gold, and, after, taking it for one’s pains. 

Rho. By that I should be a very covetous peison; 
for I am ever pulling out my money, and putting it into 
my pocket again. 

Dor. 0 dear Rhodophil I , 

RAo. 0 sweet Doralice 1 [Emiracing each other. 

Arte, \asidi\. Nay, I am resolved, I’ll never interrupt 
loveis ; I’ll leave them as happy as I found them. ^ 

[Steals away. 

Rho, What, is she gone ? [Looking up. 

Dor. Yes j and without taking leave. 

Rho. Then there’s enough for this time. 

[Parting from her. 

Dor, Yes, sure, the scene is done, I take it. 

[They walk contrary ways on the stage t he, 
with his hands in his pockets, whistlings 
she singing a dull melancholy tune, 

Rho. Pox 0 ’ your dull tune, a man can’t think for 
you. 

Dor. Pox 0 ’ your damned whistling ; you can neither 
he company to me yourself, nor leave me to the freedom 
of my own fancy. 

Rho, Well, thou art the most provoking wife ! 

Dor, Well, thou art the dullest husband, thou art 
never to be provoked. 

Rho. I was never thought dull till I manied theej 
and now thou hast made an old knife of me j thou haSt 
whetted me so long, till I have no edge left. 

Dor, I see you are in the husband^s fashion j you re- 
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serve all your good humours for your mistresses, and 
keep your ill for your wives. 

Rho. ’^rlythee leave me to my own cogitations j I am 
thinking ov^r all my sins, to find for which of them it 
was I married thee. 

Dor. Whatever your sin was, mine’s the punishment. 

Rho. My comfort is, thou art not immortal; and, 
when that blessed, that divine day comes of thy de- 
parture, I’m resolved I’ll make one holiday more in the 
almanac for thy sake. 

Dor. Ay, you had need make a holiday for me, for I 
am sure you have made me a martyr. 

Rho. Then, setting my victorious foot upon thy head, 
in the first hour of thy silence, (that is, the first hour 
thou art dead, for I despair of it before,) I will swear by 
thy^host, — an oath as terrible to me as Styx is to the 
gods, — never more to be in danger of the banes of 
matrimony. 

Dor. And I am resolved to marry the very same day 
thou diest, if it be but to show how little I’m concerned 
for thee. 

Rho. Pray thee, Doralice, why do we quarrel thus 
a-days? hal this is but a kind of heathenish life, and 
does not answer the ends of marriage. If I have erred, 
propound what reasonable atonement may be made 
before we sleep, and I will not be refractory ; but 
withal consider, I have been mairied these three years, 
and be not too tyrannical. 

Dor. What should you talk of a peace a-bed, when 
you can give no security for performance of articles ? 

Rho. Then, since we mast live together, and both of 
us stand upon our terms, as to matters of dying first, let us 
make ourselves as merry as we can with our misfortunes. 
Why, there’s the devil on’t! if thou couldst make my 
eti)oying thee btit a little easy, or a little more unlawful, 
r thou shouldst see what a termagant lover I would prove. 
I have taken swah' jjains to enjoy thee, Doralice, that I 
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have fancied thee all the fine women of the town — to 
help me out : But now there’s none left foi me to think 
on, my imagination is quite jaded. Thou art a wife, and 
thou wilt be a wife, and I can make thee another no 
longer. \JLxit Rho. 

Dor. Well, since thou art a husband, and wit be 
a husband, I’ll try if I can find out another. ’Tis a 
pretty time we women have on’t, to be made widows 
while we are mairied. Our husbands think it reason- 
able to complain, that wc are the same, and the same 
to them, when we have more reason to complain, that 
they are not the same to us. Because they cannot feed * 
on one dish, therefore we must be starved. ’Tis enough 
that they have a sufficient ordinary provided, and a 
table ready spread for them: If they cannot fall-to 
and eat heartily, the fault is theirs; and ’tis pity, 
methinks, that the good creature should be lost, when 
many a pooi sinner would be glad on’l. 

Enter Melantha and Artemis to her. 

Mel. Dear, my dear, pity me, I am so chagrin to-day, 
and have had the most signal affront at court ! I went 
this afternoon to do my devoir to piincess ^mallhea, 
found her, conversed with her, and helped to make 
her court some half an hoar ; after which, she went to 
take the air, chose out two ladies to go with her, that 
came in aftei me, and left me most barbarously behind 
her. 

Arte. You are the less to be pitied, Melantha, because 
you subject youiself to these affronts, by coming per- 
petually to court:, where you have no business nor 
employment. 

Mel I declare, I ha 4 rather of the two be rallied, nay, 
maliraitie at court, than be deified in* the town; for, 
assuredly, nothing can be so' ridicule as a mere town 
lady. 


voi« i 


s 
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Doy, Especially at court- How I have seen them 
crowd and sweat in the diawing-roora on a holiday- 
night ! for that’s their time to swarm and invade the 
presence. O, how they catch at a bow, or any little 
salute from a courtier, to make show of their acquaint- 
ance ! and, rather than be thought to be quite unknown, 
they couit’sy to one another ; but they take true pains 
to come near the circle, and press and peep upon the 
princess, to write letters into the country how she was 
dressed, while the ladies that stand about, make their 
court to her with abusing them. 

' ArU. These are sad truths, Melantha ; and therefore I 
wpuld e’en advise you to quit the court, and live either 
wholly in the town, or, if you like not that, in the 
country. 

Dor, In the country 1 nay, that’s to fall beneath the 
town, for they live upon our offals here. Their ente^ 
tainment of wit is only the remembrance of what they 
had when they were last in town ; — they live this year 
upon the last year’s knowledge, as their cattle do all 
night, by chewing the cud of what they eat in the 
afternoon. 

Mil. And they tell, for news, such unlikely stories ! A 
letter from one of us is such a present to them, that the 
poor souls wait for the carrier’s-day with such devotion, 
that they cannot sleep the night before. 

Arie, No more than I can, the night before I am to go 
a jautney. 

Dor, Or X, before I am to try on a new gown. 

Mel. A song, that’s stale here, will be new there a 
twelvemonth hence ; and if a majj of the town by 
chance come ainongst them, he's reverenced for teach- 
ing them the tune. " 

PoK A friend of mine, who makes songs sometimes, 
came lately oqn of the west, and Vowed he was so put 
out of countenance with a song of his 5 for, at the first 
cowntty genllemfto’5 he visited, he saw three tailors cross* 
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legged upon the table in the hall, who were tearing out 
as loud as ever they could sing. 

After the pangs of a desperate lovei, etc.' 

And that all day he heard of nothing else, but the 
daughters of the house, and the maids, humming it over 
in every corner, and the father whistling it. 

Artt. Indeed, I have observed of myself, that when I 
am out of town but a fortnight, I am so humble, that I 
would receive a letter from my tailor or mercer for a 
favour. 

Mel. When I have been at grass in the summer, and • 
am new come up again, methinks I’m to be turned into 
ridicule by all that see me ; but when I have been once 
or twice at comt, I begin to value myself again, and td 
despise my country acquaintance. 

Arte. There are places where all people may’ be 
adored, and we ought to know ourselves so well as to 
choose them. 

Dor, That's very true ; your little courtier’s wife, who 
speaks to the king but once a month, need but go to a 
town lady, and thele she may vapour and cry, — “The 
king and I,” at every word. Your town lady, who is 
laughed at in the circle, lakes her coach into the city, 
and there’s she’s called Your honour, and has a 
banquet from the inerchant’s wife, whom she laughs 
at for her kindness. And, as for my finical cit, she 
removes but to her country bouse, and there insults over 
the country gentlewoman that never comes up, who 
treats her with furmity and custard, and opens her dear 
bottle of j^beside, for a gill-glass of it at parting. 

Arte. At last, I see, we shall leave Melantha where we 
found her ; for, by your description of the town and 
country, they are become more dreadful to her than the 
court, where she was affronted. But yqu forget we are 
to wait on the princess Antalthea. Come, Coralice. 

» A song of Dryden’s Love. 
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Dor. Farewell, Melantha. 

Mel. Adieu, my dear. 

Arte. You are out of charity with her, and therefore 1 
shall not give your service. 

Mel. Do not omit it, I beseech you ; for I have such 
a tendre for the court, that I love it even from the 
drawing-room to the lobby, and can never be rebutte by 
any usage. But hark you, my dears ; one thing I had 
forgot, of great concernment. 

Dor. Quickly then, we are in haste. 

Mel. Do not call it my seivice, that’s too vulgar ; but 
do my baise-mains to the princess Amalthea; that is 
spirituelle / 

Dor. To do your service, then, we will prendre the 
earosse to court, and do your baise-mains to the princess 
Amalthea, in your phrase spirituelle. 

[Exeunt Artemis and Dorauce. 

Enter Philotis with a paper m her hand, 

Mel. O, are you there, minion ? And, well, are not 
you a most precious damsel, to retard all my visits for 
want of language, when you know you are paid so well 
for furnishing me with new words for my daily conversa- 
tion ? Let me die, if I have not run the risk already to 
speak like one of the vulgar, and if I have one phrase 
left in all my store, that is not threadbare et ust, and fit 
for nothing but to be thrown to peasants. 

Rhil Indeed, madam, I have been very diligent in 
my vocation j but you have so drained all the French 
plays and romances, that they are not able to supply 
you with words for your daily expense. 

Mel. Drained? What a word’s there! Epuiste,yoM 
sot you. Come, produce your morning’s work. 

i%f/. ’Tis here, madam. [Shows the paper, 

Mei- 0 , my Venus I fourteen or fifteen words to serve 
me a %hole day h X let me die, at this rate I cannot last 
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till night. Come, read your works: Twenty to one, 
half of them will not pass muster neither. 

Phil, Soitises. [Reads. 

Mel. Sottises . bon. That’s an excellent word to 
begin withal ; as, for example, he or she said a thousand 
Sottises to me. Proceed. 

Fkil. Figure; As, what a figure of a man is there 1 
Naive and naweti. 

Mel. Naive I as how? 

Phil. Speaking of a thing that was naturally said, it 
was so naive; or such an innocent piece of simplicity 
‘j’twas such a naweti. 

J Mel. Truce with your interpretations. Make haste, 
j Phil. Foible, chagrin, grimace, enbarrassi, doulle 
^entendre, iquivoque, iclaircissement, suite, 'biuue, fafon, 
f enchant, coup d’dtourdi, and ridicule. 

Mel. Hold, hold ; how did they begin ? ' 

Phil. They began at sottises, and ended en ridicule. 

Mel Now, give me your paper in my hand, and hold 
you my glass, while I practise my postures for the day. 
[Melantha laughs in the glass,] How does that laugh 
become my face ? 

Phil Sovereignly well, madam. 

Mel Sovereignly? Let me die, that’s not amiss. 
That word shall not be yours ; I’ll invent it, and bring 
it up myself. My new point gorget shall be yours 
upon’t. Not a word of the word, I charge you. 

Phil I am dumb, madam. 

Mel That glance, how suits it with my face? 

[Zoohing in the glass again. 

Phil ’Tis so languissantl 

Mel. Languissantl that word shall be mine too, and 
my last Indian gown thine for’t. That sigh? 

[Looks again. 

Phil ’Twill make a man sigh, madajp. ’Tis a mere 
incendiary. 

Mel Take my gimp petticoat for^th^t truth. If thou 
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hast more of these phrases, let me die but I could give 
away all tny wardrobe, and go naked foi them. 

Pkil, Go naked? Then you would be a Venus, 
madam. 0 Jupitei > what had I forgot ? This papei 
was given me by Rhodophil’s page. 

Mil. [reading the lettei^ Beg the favour from you. 
— Gratify my passion — so far — assignation — ^in the 

grotto — behind the terrace — clock this evening ^Well, 

for the htllets-Aoux there is no man in Sicily must 
dispute with Rhodophil , they aie so French, so gallant, 
and so tendre, that I cannot resist the temptation of the 
-assignation. Now, go you away, Philobs, it imports 
me to practise what to say to my servant when I meet 
him. [Exit Philotis.] Rhodophil, you’ll wonder at my 
assurance to Ineet you heie j — let me die, I am so out 
of breath with coming, that I can lender you no reason 
of it. — ^Then he will make this repartee; Madam, I have 
no reason to accuse you for that which is so gieat a 
favour to me. — Then I reply, But why have you drawn 
me to this solitary place? Let roe die, but I am 
apprehensive of some violence from you. — Then says 
he, Solitude, madam, is most fit for loveis ; but by this 

fair hand Nay, now I vow you’re uide, sir. 0 fy, fy, 

fy; I hope you’ll be honourable? — ^You’d laugh at me 
if I should, madam — ^What, do you mean to thiow me 
down thus? Ah me I ah I ah 1 ah I 

Enter Polydamas, Leoni 0 As, and Guards. 

0 Venus! the king and court. Let me die, but I fear 
they have found my JaiiU, and will turn me into ridicule 

^ [Exit, running. 

Leon. Sir, I beseech you. 

Poly, Do not urge Tny patience. 

Leoit, I’ll not deny, 

Bus what youl" si^ies informed you of is true* 

1 love the fait P^ipyra ; but I loved her 
" X|knef^ yoijt tide to my blood. 
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Entef Palmvra, gtiarded. 

See, here she comes, and looks, amidst her guards. 

Like a weak dove under the falcon’s gripe. 

0 heaven, I cannot bear it. 

Rely. Maid, come hither. 

Have you presumed so far, as to receive 
My son’s afifections ? 

Palm. Alas, what shall I answer ? To confess it 
Will raise a blush upon a virgin’s face ; 

Yet I was ever taught ’twas base to lie 
Poly. You’ve been too bold, and you must love no 
more. 

Palm. Indeed I must ; I cannot help my love ; 

I I was so tender when I took the bent, 

‘ That now I grow that way. 

Pofy. He is a prince, and you are meanly born. 
lAon. Love either finds equality, or makes it : 

Like death, he knows no difference in degrees, 

Put plains, and levels all. 

Palm. Alas 1 I had not rendered up my heart, 

Had he not loved me first j but he preferred me 
Above the maidens of my age and rank, — 

Still shunned their company, and still sought mine. 

1 was not won by gifts, yet still he gave ; 

And all his gifts, though small, yet spake his love, 

He picked the earliest strawbenies in woods, 

The clustered filberts, and the purple giapes; 

He taught a prating stare ' to speak my name j 
And, when he found a rest of nightingales. 

Or callow linnets, he would show them me. 

And let me take tfieiu out. 

Poly. This is a little mistress, mpanly bom, 

Fit only for a prince’s vacant hours, 

And then, to laugh at her simplicity, 

Not fix a passion there. Now hear my ‘Sentence. 

* Stuhn^ 
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Leon, Reniember, ere you give it, ’tis pronounced 
Against us both. 

Poly. First, in her hand 

There shall be placed a player’s painted sceptre, 

And, on her head, a gilded pageant crown : 

Thus shall she go, 

With all the boys attending on her triumph; 

That done, be put alone into a boat, 

With bread and water only for three days ; 

So on the sea she shall be set adrift, 

And who relieves her dies. 

Palm. 1 only beg that you would execute 
The last part first ; Let me be put to sea; 

The bread and water for my three days’ life 
I give you back, I would not live so long ; 

But let me ’scape the shame. 

Leon. Look to me, piety; and you, 0 gods, look to 
my piety 1 

Keep me from saying that, which misbecomes a son ; 
But let me die before I see this done. 

Pofy. If you for ever will abjure her sight, 

I can be yet a father; she shall live. 

Leon. Hear, 0 you powers I is this to be a father? 

I see 'tis all my happiness and quiet 
You aim at, sir ; and take them : 

I will not save even my Palmyra’s life 
At that Ignoble price ; but I’ll die with her. 

Palm. So had I done by you. 

Had fate made me a princess. — ^Death, methinks, 

Is not a terror now : 

He is not fierce, or grim, but fawns, ^d soothes me, 
And slides along, like Cleopatra's aspick, 

Offering his service to my troubled breast. 

Leon, Begin what you have purposed when you 
please; , 

Lead her to scom, your triumph shall be doubled. 

As holy priests, 
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In pity, go with dying malefactors, 

So I will share het shame. 

Poly. You shall not have your will so much; first part 
them, 

Then execute your office. 

Leon. No ; I’ll die 

In her defence. [Draws his sword. 

Palm. Ah, hold, and pull not on 
A curse, to make me woithy of my death : 

Do not by lawless foice oppose your father, 

Whom you have too much disobeyed for me. 

Leon. Here, take it, sir, and with it pierce my heart ;* 
[Presenting hts sword to hts Father upon hts knees. 
You have done more in taking my Palmyia. ’ 

You are my father; therefore I submit. 

Poly. Keep him from anything he may design 
Against his life, while the first fury lasts ; 

And now perform what I commanded you. 

Leon. In vain ; if sword and poison be denied me, 

I’ll hold my breath and die. 

Palm. Farewell, my lost * Leonidas ; yet live, 

I charge you, live, 'till you believe me dead. 

I cannot die in peace, if you die first ; 

If life’s a blessing, you shall have it last. 

Poly. Go on with her, and lead him after me. 

Enter Argalson, hastily, with Hermogenes, 

Arga. I bring you, sir, such news as must amaze you. 
And such as will prevent you from an action. 

Which would have rendered all your life unhappy. 

, [Hermogenes kneels 

Poly. Heimogenes, you bend your knees in vain. 

My doom’s already past. ’ 

Her. I kneel not for Palmyra, for I know 
She will not need my prayers ; but for n^yself : 

With a feigned tale I have abused your ears, 

< Edd. '‘last," which height. 
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And, therefore, merit death ; but since, unforced, 

I first accuse myself, I hope your mercy. 

Foly. Haste to explain your meaning. 

Her. Then, in few words, Palmyia is your daughter. 
Poly. How can I give belief to this impostor ? 

He, who has once abused me,' often may. 

I’ll hear no more. 

Arga. For youi own sake, you must. 

Her. A parent’s love, — for I confess my crime, — 
Moved me to say, Leonidas was yours ; 

But when I heard Palmyra was to die, 

'The fear of guiltless blood so stung my conscience. 

That I resolved, even with my shame, to save 
Your daughter’s life. 

Foly, But how can I be certain, but that interest, 
Which moved you first to say your son was mine. 

Does not now move you too, to save your daughter 1 
Her. You had but then my word; 1 bring you 
now 

Authentic testimonies. Sir, in short, 

[Delivers on his knees a jewel, and letter. 
If this will not convince you, let me suffer. 

Poly. I know this jewel well ; ’twas once my mother’s, 

[Looking first on the jewel. 
Which, marrying, I presented to my wife. 

And this, O this, is my Eudocia’s hand. 

This was the pledge of love given to Eudoda, [Reads. 
Who, dying, to her young Palmyra leaves it; 

And this, when you, my dearest lord, receive, 

Own her, attd think on me, dying Eudoda, 

Take it ; 'tis well there is no more to jead. [To Arga. 
My eyes grow fpll, and swim in their own light. 

* [Hh embraas Palm. 

I fear, sir, this is your intended pageant. 

You sport yourself at poor Palmyra’s cost ; 

$ut if you think to make me proud, 

’indeed,! ©innot b« |io ; I was born , 
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With humble thoughts, and lowly, like my birth. 

A real fortune could not make me haughty, 

Much less a feigned. 

Poly. This was her mother’s temper. 

I have too much deserved thou shouldst suspect 
That I am not thy father j but my love 
Shall henceforth show I am. Behold my eyes. 

And see a father there begin to flow ; 

This is not feigned. Palmyra. 

Palm. I doubt no longer, sir; you aie a king. 

And cannot lie : Falsehood’s a vice too base 
To find a room in any royal breast. 

I know, in spite of my unworlhiness, 

I am your child ; for when you would have killed me,’ 
Methought I loved you then. 

Arga. Sir, we forget the prince Leonidas ; 

His greatness should not stand neglected thus. 

Poly. Guards, you may now retire; Give him his 
sword. 

And leave him free. 

Lton. Then the first use I make of liberty 
Shall be, with your permission, mighty sir, 

To pay that reverence to which nature binds me. 

\Kneels to Hermogenes. 
Arga. Sure you forget your birth, thus to misplace 
This act of your obedience ; you should kneel 
To nothing but to heaven, and to a king, 

Leon. I never shall forget what nature owes, 

Nor be ashamed to pay it ; though my father 
Be not a king, I know him brave and honest, 

And well deserving of a worthier son. 

Poly. He bears it gallantly, 

Leon. Why would you not instrilct me, sir, before, 

[To Hbrm. 

Where I should place my duty ? 

From yvhich, if ignorance have made me swerve, 

I b(Sg your pardon for an erring son. , 
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Palm. I almost grieve I am a princess, since 
It makes him lose a crown. 

Leon. And next, to you, my king, thus low I kneel. 
To implore your mercy ; if in that small lime 
I had the honour to be thought your son, 

I paid not strict obedience to your will. 

I thought, indeed, I should not be compelled, 

But thought it as your son ; so what I took 
In duty from you, I restored in courage : 

Because your son should not be forced. 

Poly. You have my pardon for it. 

^ Leon. To you, fair princess, I congratulate 
Your birth ; of which I ever thought you worthy : 

And give me leave to add, that I am proud 
The gods have picked me out to be the man. 

By whose dejected fate yours is to rise ; 

Because no man could more desire your fortune, 

Or ftanklier part with his, to make you gieat. 

Palm. I know the king, though you are not his son, 
Will still regard you as my foster-brother. 

And so conduct you downward from a throne, 

By slow degrees, so unperceived and soft. 

That it may seem no fall : Or, if it be, 

May fortune lay a bed of down beneath you 1 
Poly. He shall be ranked with my nobility, 

And kept from scorn by a large pension given him. 

Leon. You are all great and royal in your gifts ; 

\B<yming. 

But at the donor’s feet I lay them down : 

Should I take riches from you, it would seem 
As I did want a soul to bear that pov^ty. 

To which the gods design my humble birth : 

And should I taka yoor honours without merit, 

It would appear, I wanted manly courage 
To hope them, ip your service, from my sword. 
pofy. Still brave, and like yourself. 

'I The court shall shjnej,this night in its full splendour, 
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And celebrate this new discovciy. 

Aigaleon, lead my daughter : As we go, 

I shall have time to give her my commands, 

In which you arc concerned. 

\Exeiint all bui Leonidas. 
Leon. Methinks, I do not want 
That huge long train of fawning followers, 

That swept a furlong after me. 

’Tis true I am alone j 

So was the Godhead, ere he made the woild. 

And better served himself, than served by nature. 

And yet I have a soul 

Above this humble fate. I could command. 

Love to do good, give largely to true merit, 

All that a king should do : But though these are not 
My province, I have scene enough within. 

To exercise my virtue. 

All that a heart, so fixed as mine, can move, 

Is, that my niggard fortune starves my love. [Extt, 
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Palamede and Doralice meet: She, with a book in 
her hand, seems to start at the sight of him, 

. Dor, ’Tis a strange thing that no warning will serve 
your turn j and that no retirement will secure me from 
your impertinent addresses 1 Did I not tell you, that I 
was to be private here at my devotions ? 

Pala. Yes ; and you see I have observed my cue 
exactly: I am come to relieve you from tbetp. Come, 
shut up, shut up your book; the man’^ cotne who is 
, to supply all your necessities. 

Dor, Then, it seems, you are s^ ijppudent to think 
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it was an assignation ? This, I warrant, was your lewd 
interpretation of my innocent meaning. 

Pala. Venus forbid, that I should haibour so un- 
reasonable a thought of a fair young lady, that you 
should lead me hither into temptation. I confess, I 
might think indeed it was a kind of honouiable challenge 
to meet privately without seconds, and decide the 
difference betwixt the two sexes; but heaven forgive 
me, if I thought amiss. 

Dor. You thought too, 111 lay my life on’t, that 
you might as well make love to me, as my husband 
does to your mistress. 

^Pala. I was so unreasonable to think so too. 

Dor. And then you wickedly inferied, that theie 
was some justice in the revenge of it ; or, at least, 
but little injury for a man to endeavour to enjoy that, 
which he counts a blessing, and which is not valued 
as it ought by the dull possessor. Confess youi wicked- 
ness, — did you not think so ? 

Pala. I confess I was thinking so, as fast as I could ; 
but you think so much before me, that you will let me 
think nothing. 

Dor. 'Tis the very thing that I designed; I have 
forestalled all your arguments, and left you without a 
word more, to plead for mercy. If you have anything 
farther to offer, ere sentence pass— --Poor animal, I 
brought you hither only for my diversion. 

• Pa/a. That you may have, if you’ll make use of me 
the right way ; but I tell thee, woman, I am now past 
talking. 

Dor. But it may be, I came hither to hear what fine 
things you could say for yourself. 

PaHi. You would-be very angry, to my knowledge, 
if I should lose so much time to say many of them.-r- 
By this hand you would 1 

Dor, Fid, Palaroede, I am a woman of honour, 

Ma. 1 86p ^ ^re i you have kept touch with your 
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assignation; And before we part, you shall find that 
I am a man of honour. Yet I have one scruple of 
conscience 

Dor, I warrant you will not want some naughty argu- 
ment, or other, to satisfy yourself. — I hope you are 
afraid of betraying your friend ? 

Pala. Of betraying my friend 1 I am more afraid of 
being betrayed by you to my friend. You women now 
are got into the way of telling first yourselves : A man, 
who has any care of his reputation, will be loth to trust 
it with you. 

Dor. 0 , you charge your faults upon our sex 1 Yotl* 
men are like cocks j you never make love, but you cjlap 
your wings, and crow when you have done. 

Pala. Nay, rathei you women are like hens; you 
never lay, but you cackle an hour after, to discover 
your nest— But I’ll venture it for once. 

Dor. To convince you that you are in the wrong, I’ll 
retire into the dark grotto to my devotion, and make so 
little noise, that it shall be impossible for you to find 
me. 

Pala.. But if I find you 

Dor. Ay, if you find me — ^But I’ll put you to search 
in more corners than you imagine. 

rum in^ and he after her. 

Enter Rhodophil and Melantha. 

Mel. Let me die, but this solitude, and that grotto are 
scandalous; I’ll go no further; besides, you have a 
sweet lady of yoiy own. 

Rho. But a sweet mistress, now and then, makes my 
sweet lady so much more sweet. ’ 

Mel. I hope you will not force me ? 

Rho. But I will, if you desire it. 

Pala. [within\ Where the devU are you, madam? 

' ’Sd^ath, I begin to be weary of ^jiis* hide and seek : If * 
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you stay a little longer, till the fit’s ovei, I’ll hide in my 
tuin, and put you to the finding me. \He enters and sees 
RHODOPniL and Mklantha.] How ! Rhodophil and my 
mistress ! 

Mel. My servant, to apprehend me 1 this is surprenant 
au dernier. 

Rho. I must on j there’s nothing but impudence can 
help me out. 

Fala. Rhodophil, how came you hither in so good 
company, 

Rfu>. As you see, Palamede; an effect of pure 
'friendship ; I was not able to live without you. 

^ala. But what makes my mistress with you ? 

Rho. Why I heaid you were here alone, and could 
not in civility but bring her to you. 

Mel You’ll pardon the effects of a passion which 1 
may now avow for you, if it transpoitcd me beyond the 
rules of biensSanee. 

Fala. But, who told you I was here ? they, that told 
you that, may tell you more, tor aught I know. 

Rho. O, for that matter, we had intelligence. 

Fala. But let me tell you, we came hither so very 
privately, that you could not trace us, 

Rho. Us ! what us ? you are alone. 

Fala. Usl the devil’s in me for mistaking: — me, I 
meant. Or us, that is, you are me, or 1 you, as we are 
friends : That’s us. 

Dor. Palamede, Palamede 1 [ Within. 

Rho. I should know tha^ voice ; who’s within there, 
that calls you? 

Fala. Faith, I can’t imagine; I balieve the place is 
haunted. 

Dor. Palamede, Palamede, all cocks hidden, 

[ Within, 

Fala. Lord, €i 0 rd, what shall I do? — Well, dear 
firiend, to let you see I scorn to be jealous, and that I 
date trust my i3easij*fess with you, take her back, for 
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I would not willingly have her frighted, and 1 am re- 
solved to see who’s there ; I’ll not be daunted with a 
bugbear, that’s certain : — Puthee, dispute it not, it shall 
be so ; nay, do not put me to swear, but go quickly . 
Theie’s an effoit of pure friendship for you now. 

Enter Doralice, and looks amazed^ seeing ihm 

Rho. Doralice ! I am thunder-stiuck to see you here 

Pah- So am 1! quite thundci -struck. AVas it jou 
that called me within ? — I must be impudent. 

Rho IIow came you hither, spouse ? ■ 

Pala. Ay, how came you hither ? And which is more, 
how could you be here without my knowledge ? 

Dor. [ to lur husbatuf]. 0, gentleman, have I caught 
you i’ faith 1 have I broke forth in ambush upon you 1 I 
thought my suspicions would prove hue. 

Rho. Suspicions 1 this is very fine, spouse 1 Prithee, 
what suspicions ? 

Dor. O, you feign ignorance: Why, of you, and 
Melantha ; hcie have 1 stayed these two hours, waiting 
with all the lage of a passionate, loving wife, but in- 
finitely jealous, to take you two in the manner; for 
hither I was certain you would come. 

Rho. But you are mistaken, spouse, in the occasion ; 
for we came hither on puipose to find Palamede, on in- 
telligence he was gone before. 

Pala. I’ll be hanged then, if the same patty, who gave 
you intelligence I was here, did not tell youi wife you 
would come hither. Now I smell the malice on’t on 
both sides. » 

Dor. Was it so, think you? nay, then I’ll confess my 
part of the malice too. As soon ‘as ever I spied my 
husband and Melantha come together, I had a strange 
temptation to make him jealous in revenge ; and that 
made me call Palamede, Palamede, as though there had 
been an intrigue between us. 

VOL. I * 
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Mel. Nay, I avow, there was an ai)i)eaiance of an 
intrigue between us too. ■> 

Pala. 'ro see how things will come about ! 

Rho. And was it only thus, my deal Doiahce? 

I Embrace. 

Dor. And did I wrong n’own ’ Rhodophil, with a 
false suspicion ? [Embracing him. 

Pala. [aside]. Now I am confident we had all four 
the same design : ’Tis a pretty odd kind of game this, 
where each of us plays foi double stakes : This is just 
thiust and parry with the same motion ; I am to get his 
•"wife, and yet to guard my own mistiess. But I am vilely 
suspicious, that, while I conquer in the light wing, I 
shall be routed in the leftj foi both our women will 
certainly betray their party, because they are each of 
them for gaining of two, as well as we; and I much 
fear, 

If their necessities and ours were known, 

They have more need of two, than we of one. 

[Exeunt, embracing one another. 


* J.e. “mme own,' 


ACT IV 

SCENE I 

Enter Leonidas, musing , Amai.thfa, following; Mm. 

Yonder he is j and I must speak or die ; 
yet ’tis death to speak 1 yet he must » 
low 

lie a passion for him, and may know it 
With a less hlush j because to offer it 
To his low fortunes, shows I loved before. 

His person, not his greatness. 

Leon, First scorned, and now commanded from the 
court I 

The king is good but he is wrought to this 
By proud Argaleon’s malice. 

What more disgrace can love and fortune join 
To inflict upon one man ? I cannot now 
Behold my dear Palmyra : She, perhaps, too, 

Is giown ashamed of a mean ill-placed love. 

Atml. Assist roe, Venus, for I tremble when 
I am to speak, but I must force myself. \Asiie, 

Sir, I would crave but one short minute with you, 

And some few words. 

Leon. The proud Argaleon’s sister ! [Asiife. 

Atnal, Alas 1 it ^ill not out ; Shame stops my mouth. 

[Aside, 

Pardon my error, sirj I was mistaken. 

And took you for another. 

X4on, In spite of all his guards. I’ll sc^ Palmyra ; 

[Aside, 

Though meanly born, I have a kingly ^uL 
asi 
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Amal. I stand upon a precipice, where fain 
I would letire, but love still thrusts me on : 

Now 1 grow bolder, and will speak to him. 

\Astde, 

Sir, ’tis indeed to you that I would speak. 

And it 

Leon. O, you are sent to scorn my fortunes ? 

Your sex and beauty are your privilege ; 

But should your brother 

Amal Now he looks angry, and I dare not speak. 

I had some business with you, sir, 

-^But ’tis not worth your knowledge. 

Leon. Then ’twill be chanty to let me mourn 
My griefs alone, for I am much disordcied. 

Amal. ’Twill be more charity to mourn them with 
you ; 

Heaven knows I pity you. 

Leon. Your pity, madam, 

Is generous, but ’tis unavailable. 

Amal. You know not till ’tis tried. 

Your soriows are no secret ; you have lost 
A crown, and mistress. 

Leon Are not these enough ? 

Hang two such weights on any other soul, 

And see if it can bear them. 

Amal. Morej you are banished, by my brother’s 
means. 

And ne’er must hope again to see your princess ; 

Except as prisoners view fair walks and streets, 

And careless passengers going by their grates, 

To make them feel the want of libertyo 
But, worse than all, 

The king this morning has enjoined his daughter 
To accept my brother’s love. 

Lem. Is this your pity ? , 

You aggravate my griefs, and print them deeper, 

^ i;n new and heavier sfamps. 
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Amal. ’Tis as physicians show the desperate ill, 

TSo endear their ait, by mitigating pains 
They cannot wholly cure : When you despaii 
Of all you wish, some part of it, because 
Unhoped for, may be grateful ; and some othei — 

Leon. What other? 

Amal. Some othei may 

My shame again has seized me, and I can go 
No farther. \Aside, 

Leon. These often failing sighs and interiuptions 
Make me imagine you have grief like mine ; 

Have you ne’er loved 

Amal. I ? never ! — ’Tis in vain : , 

I must despair in silence. \Aside. 

Leon. You come, as I suspected then, to mock. 

At least observe, my griefs : Take it not ill, 

That I must leave you. [/j going. 

Amal. You must not go with these unjust opinions. 
Command my life and fortunes : you are wise j 
Think, and think well, what I can do to serve you. 

Leon. I have but one thing in my thoughts and wishes : 
If, by your means, I can obtain the sight 
Of my adored Palmyra j or, what’s harder. 

One minute’s time, to tell her, I die hers — 

[5Ae starts bach. 

I see I am not to expect it from you j 
Nor could, indeed, with reason. 

Amal. Name any other thing ! Is Amalthea 
So despicable, she can serve your wishes 
In this alone ? 

I^on. If I should ask of heaven, 

I have no other suit. 

Amal. To show you, then, I can "deny you nothing. 
Though 'tis more hard to me than any other, 

Yet I will do it for you. 

Leon. . Name quickly, name the means ! speak, my 
good angel 1 
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Amal, Be not so much o’crjoyed , for, it you aie, 

I’ll lather die than do’t. This night the court 
Will be in masquerade ; 

You shall attend on me ; in that disguise 
You may both sec and sjieak to her, 

If you dare venture it. 

Leon. Yes; were a god her guaidian, 

And bore in each hand thunder, I would venture. 

Amal. Faiewell, then; two hours hence I will expect 
you : — 

My heart’s so full, that I can stay no longer. {Exit. 

Leon. Already it grows dusky : I’ll prepare 
With haste for my disguise. But who are these ? 

Enfer Hermooemiss and Eubulus. 

Mer. ’Tis he ; we need not fear to speak to him. 

£u3. Leonidas? 

Leon. Sure I have known that voice. 

Her. You have some reason, sir : ’tis Eubulus, 

Who bred you with the princess i and, departing. 
Bequeathed you to my care. 

laon. My foster-father 1 let my knees express 
My joys for your return ! \KneeHng. 

Eul>. Rise, sir ; you must not kneel. 

Leon, E’er since you left me, 

I have been wandering in a maze of fate, 

Led by false fires of a fantastic glory, 

And the vain lustre of imagined crowns. 

But, ah I why would you leave me ? or how could you 
Absent yourself so long ? 

End. I’ll give you a most just account of both ; 

And something more I have to tell you, which 
I know must cause youi wonder ; but this place, ' 
Though almosrhid in darkness, is not safe. 

^Already I discern some coming towards us 
,« I “ ^ [Torches appear 
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With lights, who may discovei me. Hermogenes, 

■\Jour lodgings aio haid by, and much more private. 

Her. There you may freely speak. 

Leon. Let us make haste ; 

For some affaiis, and of no small importance. 

Call me another way. [ Exeunt. 

SCENE II 

Enter Palamede and Rhodophu, ivith mzor-masqttes 
in tlieir hatidSy and torches before them. * 

Pala. We shall have noble sport to-night, Rhodophil ; 
this masquerading is a most glorious invention. 

Rho I believe it was invented first by some jealous . 
'over, to discover the haunts of his jilting mistress; or 
perhaps, by some distressed servant, to gain an oppor- 
tunity with a jealous man’s wife. 

Ra/d. No, it must be the invention of a woman, it has 
so much of subtilty and love in it. 

Rho. I am sure 'tis extremely pleasant; for to go 
unknown, is the next degree to going invisible. 

Ra/a. What with our antic habits and ieigned voices, 
— Do you know me f and — I know you, — methinks we 
move and talk just like so many overgrown puppets. 

Rho. Masquerade is only vizor-mask ^ improved ; a 
heightening of the same fashion. 

Rala. No, masquerade is vizor-mask in debauch, and 
I like it the bettei; for’t : for, with a vizor-mask, we fool 
ourselves into courtship, for the sake of an eye that 
glanced; or a hand that stole itself out of the glove, 
sometimes, to give us a sample of the skin : But in 
masquerade there is nothing to be knofn, she’s all terra 
incognita i and the bold discoverer leaps ashore, and 
’ The sign of a 
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takes his lot among the wild Indians and savages 
without the vile consideration of safety to his pei son, or 
of beauty, or wholesomeness in his mistress. 

Enter Beliza. 

R}w, Belize, what make you here ? 

Bel. Sir, my lady sent me after you, to let you know, 
she finds herself a little indisposed ; so that she cannot 
be at court, but is retired to rest in her own apartment, 
where she shall want the happiness of your dear 
embraces to-night. 

Rho. A very fine phrase, Beliza, to let me know my 
wife desires to lie alone. 

^Pala. I doubt, Rhodophil, you take the pains some- 
times to instruct your wife’s woman in these elegancies. 

Rho. Tell my dear lady, that since I must be so 
unhappy as not to wait on her to-night, I will lament 
bitterly for her absence. ’Tis true I shall be at court, 
but I will take no divertisement theicj and when 1 
return to my solitary bed, if I am so forgetful of my 
passion as to sleep, I will dream of her; and betmxt 
sleep and waking, put out my foot towards her side, for 
midnight consolation ; and, not finding her I will sigh, 
and imagine myself a most desolate widower. 

Bel. I shall do your commands, sir. \Esnt, 

Rho. She’s sick as aptly for my purpose, as 

if she had contrived it so. Well, if ever woman was a 
help-mate for man, my spouse is so ; for within this 
hour I received a note from Melantha, that she would 
meet me this evening in masquerade, in boy’s habit, to 
rejoice with me before she entered into- fetters ; for I find 
she loves me better than Palamede, only because he’s to 
be her husband. There’s something of antipathy in the 
word mo-fnagi to the nature of love ; marriage is the 
mere ladle of affection, that cools it when ’tis never so 
boiling over. 

Dear Rhodophil, I must needs beg your 
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pardon ; tliere is an occasion fallen out which I had 
fargot: I cannot be at couit to-night. 

Rho, Dear Palamede, I am sorry we shall not have 
one course together at the herd ; but I find your game 
lies single : Good foitune to you with your mistress. 

\Exit. 

Pala. He has wished me good fortune with his wife ; 
there’s no sin in this then, there’s fair leave given. 
Well, I must go visit the sick j I cannot resist the 
temptations of my charity. 0 what a difference will she 
find betwixt a dull resty husband, and a quick vigorous 
lover 1 He sets out like a carrier’s horse, plodding on,» 
because he knows he must, with the bells of matrimony 
chiming so melancholy about his neck, in pain till he’s 
at his journey’s end ; and, despairing to get thither, he is 
fain to fortify imagination with the thoughts of another 
woman: I take heat after heal, like a well-breathed 
courser, and — But hark, what noise is that? Swords' 
^Clashing of mortis witiun.] Nay, then, have with you. 

[Exit Pai.a. 

Rt-enttr Palamede, loith Rhooothil ; and Dorauce in 
tnan'i habit 

Rho. Friend, your relief was timely, otherwise I had 
been oppressed. 

Rala, What was the quarrel ? 

Rho. What I did was in rescue of this youth. 

Pala. What cause could he give them ? 

Dor. The cause was nothing but only the common 
cause of fighting in masquerades: They were diunk, as 
I was sober. % 

Rho. Have they not hurt you ? 

Dor. No ; but I am exceeding ill with the fright on’t. 

Pala. Let’s lead him to some place, where he may 
refresh himself. 

Rho. Do you conduct him then. 

Pala. [aside]. How cross this huippens to my design 
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of going to Doralice! foi I am confident she was 
sick on puipose that I should visit hei Hark yru, 
Rhodophil, could not you take care of the stiiplmg? I 
am partly engaged to-night. 

Rlw. You know I have business , but come, youth, if 
it must be so. 

Dor, [to Rho.]. No, good sir, do not give youiself that 
trouble ; I shall be safer, and better pleased with your 
friend here. i 

Rho. Farewell, then ; once more I wish you a good 
adventure. 

" Pala. Damn this kindness 1 now must I be troubled 
with this young rogue, and miss my opportunity with 
Doralice. [Exit Rho. alone ; Pai.a. tait/i Dor. 


SCENE III 
Enter PotYDAMAS. 

Poly, Argaleon counselled well to banish him j 
He has, I know not what. 

Of greatness in his looks, and of high fate. 

That almost awes me ; but I fear my daughter. 

Who hourly moves me for him ; and I marked, 

She sighed when I but named Argaleon to her. 

But see, the maskers i Hence, my cares, this night ! 

At least take truce, and find me on my pillow. 

Enter the Princess masquerade, with Ladies. At the 
other end, Argaleon and Gentlemen in masquerade . 
thm Leonidas leading Amalthea. The sits, 
A Dance. After the Dam 

A 

Amal, [to Leon.] That’s the princess ; 
f Y<«aw'ih6 habit eje sthe put it on. 
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Leon. I know her by a thousand other signs j 
^5he cannot hide so much divinity, 

Disguised, and silent, yet sonic gtaceful motion 
Breaks from her, and shines round her like a glory. 

[Goes to Palmyra 

AmaJ. Thus she reveals herself, and knows it not : 
Like love’s dark lanthorn, I direct his steps. 

And yet he sees not that, which gives them light. 

Pahn. I know you , but, alas ' Leonidas, 

Why should you tempt this danger on yourself? 

Leon. Madam, you know me not, if you believe 
I would not hazard gieater for your sake. 

But you, I fear, are changed. 

Pahn. No, I am still the same ; 

But there are many things became Palmyra, 

Which ill become the princess. 

Leon. I ask nothing 

Which honour will not give you leave to grant : 

One hour’s short audience, at my father’s house, 

You cannot sure refuse me. 

Palm. Perhaps I should, did I consult strict virtue ; 
But something must be given to love and you. 

When would you I should come ? 

Leon. This evening, with the speediest opportunity. 

I have a secret to discover to you, 

Which will surprise and please you. 

Palm. ’Tis enough. 

Go now ; for we may be observed and known. 

I trust your honour ; give me not occasion 
To blame myself or you. 

Leon, You newer shall repent your good opinion. 

[Kisses her hand, and exit, 
Arga, 1 cannot be deceived ; that is the princess : 

One of her maids betrayed the habit to me. 

But who was he with whom she held discourse ? 

’Tis one she' favours, for he kissed her hand. 

Our shapes are like, our habits niaiitbe same ; 
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She raay mistake, and speak to me foi him 
I am resolved , I’ll satisfy my doubts, 

'I hough to be more toimented 

SONG 

I 

Whilst Alexis lay prest 
In her mmi he loved hest^ 

IVith his hands towid her neck, 

And his head on her bieast, 

He found the fierce pleasure too hasty to \tay, 

' And kts soul in the tempest just flying away. 

u 

When Ccelia saw this. 

With a sigh and a kiss. 

She cried, — O, my dear, I am eobbed ofm\ bliss I 
'TiS unkind to your love, and unfaithjully done. 

To leave me behind you, and die all alone 

III 

The youth, though in haste, 

And breathing Ins last. 

In pity died slowly, while she ated more fast , 

Till at length she n ltd, — Noiu, my dear, now lit us 

Now die, my Alexis, and I will die too I 


Tints entranced they did he. 

Till Alexis did try 

To recover new brtaih, that again he might die 
Then often thy died , but the mart they did so. 

The nymph died mote quick, and the shepherd more 
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Amt hi r Dance After it, Auo \ i i on re tntus, and 
Uands by the Princess 

Palm Leonidas, what means this quick return ? 

[ 7 o Aug\ 

Arga 0 heaven ' ’tis what I fcaied 
Palm Is aught of moment happened sinr e you went > 
Aiqa No, madam , but I understood not lully 
Youi last commands 
Palm And yet you answered to them 
Retire , you are too mdiscieet a lover 
I’ll meet you wheie I promised [Exit 

Arga O my curst fortune ' what have I disco veied 
But I will be revenged [ Whipits to the King 

Poly But are you certain you are not deceived? 

Alga Upon iny life 
Poly Her honour is concerned 
Somewhat I’ll do , but I am yet distracted, 

And know not wheie to fix I wished a child, 

And heaven, in angei, granted my request 
, So blind wc aie, our wishes are so vain, 

^ That what we most desire, proves most our pain 

\Exeunt 

SCENE IV 

An Eating house Bottles of wine on the table, 
PAiMaEDS., Dor u ICE, in mails habit 

Dei, [nnife] l^ow cannot I find m my heart to 
discover myself, though I long he should know me. 

Pala I tell thee, boy, now I have seen thee safe, I 
must be gone I have no leisuie to throw away on thy 
raw conversations I am a person t;|jat understands 
better things, *1 

Dor, Were I a woman, oh hoin 3500 would admire 
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me ' cry up every word I said, and sciew join faee into 
a submissive smile, as I have seen a dull gallant irt 
wit, and couiiteifeit pleasantness, when he wliispeis to x 
gieat person in a playhouse, smile, and look biiskl), 
when the other answers, as if something of evtiaoidinary 
had past betwixt them, when, heaven knows, theie was 
nothing else but — What a clock does youi lordship 
think It IS? And my lord’s repartee is, — It is almost 
park time or, at most, — Shall we out of the pit, and go 
behind the scenes for an act or two ^ And yet such 
fine things as these would be wit in a mistress’s mouth 
Pah Ay, boy, there dame Nature’s in the case 
He, who cannot find wit in a mistiess, deseives to find 
nothing else, boy But these aie riddles to thee, ihild, 
and I have not leisure to instruct thee , I have affairs to 
despatch, great affairs , I am a man of business 
Dor Come, you shall not go You have no affaiis 
but what you may despatch heie, to my knowledge 
Pala I find now, thou art a boy of more understand 
ing than I thought thee , a very lewd wicked boy O 
my conscience, thou wouldsl debauch me, and hast some 
evil designs upon my person 
Dor You are mistaken, sir, I would only have you 
show me a more lawful leason why you would leave me, 
than I can why you should not, and I’ll not stay you , 
for I am not so young, but I understand the necessities 
of flesh and blood, and the pressing occasions of man- 
kind, as well as you 

Pala A very forwaid and understanding boy> thou 
art in great danger of a page’s wit, to be brisk at 
foul teen, and dull at twenty But ^’11 give thee no 
further account , I must, and will go. 

Dof. My life on it, your mistress is not at home 
Pala This imp will make me very angry — I tell thee, 
ypong sir, she i^ at home, and at home for me , and 
vfhwdi is more, she is a-bed for me, and sick for me. 

" Fox you oplyf 
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Pala Ay, foi me only 

xOm But how do you Tknow sht, s sick a bed ? 

Pala She sent her husband woid so 
Dot And aie you such a novice in love, to believe a 
wife’s message to her husband ? 

Pala Why, what the devil should be hei meaning else ? 
Dor It ma) be, to go in masquerade, as well as you , 
to obseive your haunts, and keep >ou company without 
youi knowledge 

Pala Nay, I’ll trust her for that She loves me too 
well, to disguise heisclf from me 
Dor If I were she, I would disguise on purpose to • 
try your wit , and come to my servant like a riddle, — 
Read me, and lake me 

Pala I could know hei in any shape My good 
genius would piompt me to find out a handsome 
woman Theie’s something that would attiact me to 
hei without ray knowledge 

Dor 'rhen you make a load stone of your mistress ? 
Pala Yes, and I cany steel about me, which has 
been so often touched that it nevei fails to point to the 
noith pole. 

Dor Yet still my mind gives me, that you have met 
hei disguised to night, and have not known her 

Pala This is the most piagmatical conceited little 
fellow, he will needs undeistand my business better than 
myself. I tell thee, once moie, thou dost not know my 
mistress. 

Dot And I tell you once more, that I know her 
bettei than you do 

Pah The boy’'» lesolved to have the last word I 
find I must go without reply [Exit 

Dor Ah mischief, I have lost him with my fooling 
Palamede, Palamede 1 

roiums ' She glitchs offherpetuke, and, pits it 
on agam^ when he hno^vsmer 
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Paia. O heavens > is il you, madam i 

Dor. Now, wheic was your good genius, that wou’d 
piDinpt you to find me out? 

Pala. Why, you see I was not deceived; you your- 
self were my good genius. 

Dor, Rut where was the steel, that knew the load- 
stone ? Ha ? 

Pala. The truth is, madam, the steel has lost its 
viitue: and, therefore, if you please, we'll new touch 
It. 

Enter 'Rhodophii,; and Mkiantha. tn boy's habit. 

Rhodophil sees PALAMitOL. kissing Doralice’s 

" hand. 

Rho. Palamedf again ! ami fallen into youi quaiteis? 
What? Engaging with a boy ? Is all honourable ? 

Pala. Oh, very honouiable on my side. I was just 
chastising this young villain; he was running away, 
without paying his shaie of the leckoning, 

Rho Then I find I was deceived in him. 

Pala. Yes, you are deceived in him : ’lis the archest 
rogue, if you did but know him. 

Mel. Good Rhodophil, let us get off d la dirobie, for 
fear I should be discovered. 

R}io. There’s no retiring now ; I warrant you for 
discovery. Now have I the oddest thought, to enleitain 
you before your servant’s face, and he never the wiser ; 
it will be the prettiest juggling trick, to cheat him when 
he looks upon us. 

Mel. This is the strangest capiice in you. 

Pala. {to Dorauce]. This Rhodophil’s the un- 
luckiest fellow to me 1 this is now the second time he 
has barred the dice when we were just ready to have 
nicked him ; but if ever I get the box again — 

Dor. Do you/hink he wDl not know me ? Am I like 
myself? 

No more ^htfn a picture in the hangings. 
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Dot. Nay, then he can nevei discovei me, now the 
wiong side of the airas is turned towaids him. 

Pala. At least, it will be some pleasuie to me, to 
enjoy what freedom I can while he looks on; I will 
storm the outworks of matrimony even before his face 

Rho. What wine have you there, Palamede ? 

Pala. Old Chios, or the rogue’s damn’d that drew it. 

Rho. Come, — to the most constant of misti esses ! 
that, I believe, is yours, Palamede. 

Dor. Pray spare your seconds ; for my part I am but 
a weak brother. 

Pala Now, — to the truest of turtles ! that is youf 
Wife, Rhodophil, that lies sick at home, m the bed, of 
honour. 

Rho. Now let us have one common health, and so 
have done. 

Dor. Then, foi once, I’ll begin it. Heie’s to him that 
has the faiiest lady of Sicily in masquerade to-night. 

Pala. This is such an obliging health, I’ll kiss thee, 
deal rogue, for thy invention. [A'/wm her. 

Rho. He, who has this lady, is a happy man, without 
dispute,— I’m most concerned in this, J am suie. \Aside. 

Pala. Was it not well found out, Rhodophil? 

Mel. Ay, this was bien trouvee indeed. 

Dor. \to Mklantha]. I suppose I shall do you a kind- 
ness, to inquire if you have not been in France, sir ? 

Mel. To do you service, sir. 

Dor. 0 , monsieur, wire valet biev humble. 

\Saluting her 

Mel. Yotre esclave, monsienr, de tout mon cceur. 

\Retuming the ’salute. 

Dor. I suppose, sweet sir, you are the hope and joy 
of some thriving citizen, who has pinched himself at 
home, to breed you abroad, where you have learned 
your exercises, as it appears, most awkwardly, and are 
returned, with Ithe addition of a new-laced bosom and a , 
clap, to your good old father, who lociks at you with hip 
VOL. i ' tr 
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mouth, while you spout French with your man 
monsieur. 

Fala, Let me kiss thee again for that, dear rogue. 

Mel. And you, I imagine, are my young master, 
whom your mother duist not tiust upon salt-watci, but 
left you to be your own tutor at fourteen, to be very 
brisk and entreprenant, to endeavour to be debauched 
ere you have learned the knack of it, to value yourself 
upon a clap before you can get it, and to make it the 
height of your ambition to get a player for your mistress. 

Rho, [embradng Melantha]. O dear young bully, 
thou hast tickled him with a repartee, i’faith. 

Mel. You are one of those that applaud our country 
plays, where drums, and trumpets, and blood, and 
wounds, are wit. 

Rho. Again, my boy? Let me kiss thee most 
abundantly. 

Dor, You are an admirer of the dull French poetry, 
which is so thin, that it is the veiy leaf-gold of wit, the 
veiy wafers and whipped cream of sense, for which a 
man opens his mouth, and gapes, to swallow nothing : 
And to be an admirer of such profound dulness, one 
must be endowed with a great perfection of impudence 
and ignorance. 

Pala. Let me embrace thee most vehemently. 

Mel. I’ll sacrifice my life for French poetry. 

{Admncing. 

Dor. I’ll die upon the spot for our country wit. 

Rho. [to Melantha]. Hold, hold, young Mars! 
Palamede, draw back your herO. 

Fala. ’Tls time ; I shall bo drawn in for a second else 
at the wrong weapon. 

Mel. 0 that i were a man, for thy sake ! 

Dor. You’ll be a man as soon as I shall. 

Entl> a Messenger to Rhodo^hiu 

Mess. Sir, the Ijjng has instant business wlfh you. 
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I saw the giiaid drawn up by your lieutenant, 

Before the palace gate, ready to march. 

Rho. ’Tis somewhat sudden ; say that I am coming. 

\Exif Messenger. 

Now, Palamede. what think you of this sport? 

This is some sudden tumult ^ will you along? 

Pala, Yes, yes, I will go; but the devil take me if 
ever I was less in humour. Why the pox could they 
not have stayed their tumult, till to-morrow ? Then I 
had done my business, and been ready for them. 
Truth is, I had a little transitory crime to have com- 
mitted first; and I am the worst man in the world at, 
repenting, till a sin be thoroughly done: But what 
shall we do with the two boys ? ’ 

Rho. Let them take a lodging in the house, ’till the 
buiiness be over. 

Dor, What, lie with a boy? For my part, I own it, I 
cannot endure to lie with a boy. 

Pala, The mote’s ray sorrow, I cannot accommodate 
you with a bettei bedfellow. 

Mel. Let me die, if 1 entei into a pair of sheets with 
htra that hales the Fiench. 

Dor. Pish, lake no. care for us, but leave us in the 
streets; 1 wan ant you, as late as it is, I’ll find my 
lodging as well as any drunken bully of them all. 

Rho. I’ll fight in mere revenge, and wieak my 
passion. 

On all that spoil this hopeful assignation. [Aside, 

Pala. I’m sure we fight in a good quarrel : 

Rogues may pretend religion, and the laws; 

But a kind mistress is the Good Old Cause. 
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SCENE V 

Enter Palmyra, EaBui-us, and Hermooenes. 

Palm, You tell me wonders ; that Leonidas, 

Is prince Theagenes, the late king’s son. 

Eub. It seemed as strange to him, as now to you, 
Before I had convinced him ; but, besides 
His great resemblance to the king his father, 

The queen his mother lives, secuied by me 
In a religious house, to whom, each year, 

-I brought the news of his increasing viitiies. 

My last long absence from you both was caused 
By wounds, which in my journey I received. 

When set upon by thieves j I lost those jewels 
And letters, which your dying mother left. 

Eerm. The same he means, which, since, brought to 
the king. 

Made him first know he had a child alive : 

'Twas then my care of prince Leonidas, 

Caused me to say he was the usurper’s son } 

Till after, forced by your apparent danger, 

I made the true discoveiy of your birth. 

And once more hid my prince’s. 

Enter Leonihas. 

Leon. Hermogenes, and Eubulus, letiie; 

Those of our party, whom I left without, 

Expect your aid and council \Exemit Herm. and Eub. 

Palm. I should, Leonidas, congratulate 
This happy change of your exalted fate ; 

But, as my joy, so you my wonder move. 

Your looks have more of business than of love ; 

And your last words some great design did show. 

Leon. I frame, not any to be hid from you ; 

You, in njy Ipve, all mjr designs may see." 

But what .have love rnd you designed foj me? 
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Fuitune, once moic, has set the balance light; 

Fwst, equalled us in lowness ; then, in height. 

Both of us have so long, like gamesteis, thiown, 

Till fate comes lound, and gives to each his own. 

As fate is equal, so may love appear : 

Tell me, at least, what I must hope, or fear. 

Palm. After so many proofs, how can you call 
My love in doubt ? Fear nothing, and hope all. 

Think what a prince, with honour, may receive, 

Or I may give, without a parent’s leave. 

Lton, You give, and then restrain the grace you 
show; 

‘ As ostentatious priests, when souls they woo, 

I Promise their heaven to all, but giant to few. 

But do for me, what I have dated for you : 

I did no argument from duty bring : 

Duty’s a name, and love’s a leal thing. 

Palm. Man’s love may, like wild torrents, ovciflow , 
Woman’s as deep, but in its banks must go, 

'My love is mine, and that I can impart ; 

But cannot give my peison, with my heart. 

Leon. Your love is then no gift : 

For, when the person it does not convey, , 

’Tis to give gold, and not to give the key. 

Palm. Then ask my father. 

Leon. He detains my throne; 

Who holds back mine, will hardly give his own. 

Palm What then remains? 

Leon. That T must have recourse 
To arms, and take my love and crown, by foice. 
Hermogenes is forfliing the design ; 

And with him all the brave and loyal join. 

Palm. And is it thus you court Palmyra’s bed ? 

Can she tho murderer of her parent wed ? 

Desist from foice \ So much you well give 
To love, and me, to let my father live, 

L^n. Each act of mine my love to Jou has shown . 
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But you, who tax my want of it, have none. 

You bid me pait with you, and let him live ; 

But they should nothing ask, who nothing give. 

Palm, I give what virtue, and what duty can, 

In vowing ne'ei to wed another man. 

Leon. You will be forced to be Aigaleon’s wife. 

Palm, ril keep my promise, though I lose my life. 
Leon. Then you lose love, for which we both 
contend j 

For life is but the means, but love’s the end. 

Palm. Our souls shall love hereafter. 

Leon. I much fear, 

That soul,’ which could deny the body here 
To taste of love, would be a niggard there. 

Palm. Then ’tis past hope : our cruel fate, I see. 

Will make a sad divorce ’twixt you and me. 

For, if you force employ, by heaven I swear, 

And all blessed beings 

Leon. Your rash oath forbear. 

Palm. I never — ~ 

Leon. Hold once mote. But yet, as he, 

Who 'scapes a dangerous leap, looks back to see , 

So I desire, now I am past, my fear. 

To know what was that oath you meant to swear. 

Palm, I meant, that if you hazarded your life. 

Or sought ray father’s, ne’er to be your wife. 

Leon. See now, Palmyra, how unkind you prove ! 
Could you, with so much ease, forswear my love ? 

Palm, You force me with your ruinous design. 

Leon, Your father’s life is more your caie, than mine 
Palm. You wrong me s ’Tis not, tlibugh it ought to 
be; 

You are my care, heaven knows, as well as he. 

Lee/i, If now the execution I delay. 

My honour, andTny subjects, I betray. 

-.,A31 is prepared for the just enterprise ; 

'And the whole citfwill to-morrow use. 
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The leadeis of the {)aity are within, 

And Eubulus h.-ib swoin that he will bring, 

'I'o head then aims, the person of their king. 

Palm. In telling this, you may be guilty tooj 
I iherefoie must discover what I know . 

What honour bids you do, natme bids me prevent ; 

But kill me first, and then pursue your black intent. 

Lion. Palmyra, no ; you shall not need to die ; 

Yet I’ll not tiubt so stiict a piety. 

Within theie 1 

Enter Eubulus. 

Eubulus, a guard prepaie ; 

Here, I commit this prisoner to your care. 

Palmyra’s hand., then ghet it to 
Eubulus. 

Palm. Leonidas, I never thought these bands 
Could e'er bo given me by a lover’s hands. 

Leon. Palmyia, thus your judge himself airiiigns ; 

{Kneeling. 

He, who imposed lhc.sc bands, still wears youi chains ; 
When you to love or duty false must be. 

Or to your father guilty, or to me, 

These chains, alone, leniain to set you free. 

\N<>ii,e of swonii clashing. 
Poly. [is)Wun\. Secure these, first: then search the 
inner looni. 

Leon. From whence do these tumultuous clamours 
come ? 

Enter Hermogenes, hastily. 

Herm. We ariJ betrayed j and there remains alone 
This comfort, that your person is not known. 

Enter the King, Argaleon, Rhodophil, Palamf.de, 
Guards ; same like atisens, as prisoners. 

P(tly. Whal mean these midnight consultations here, 
Where I like an unsummoned gudst^ppear? 
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Leon. Sir 

Arga. 'I'here needs no excuse ; ’tis understood j 
You were all watching for your piince’s good. 

Foly. My reverend city friends, you are well met I 
On what great work were your grave wisdoms set ? 
Which of my actions were you scanning here ? 

What French invasion have you found to fear ? 

Leon. They are my friends ; and come, sir, with intent, 
To take their leaves, before my banishment. 

Poly. Your exile in both sexes friends can find : 

I see the ladies, like the men, are kind. 

. [Seeing Palmyra. 

Palm. Alas, I came but [Kneeling. 

Poly, Add not to your crime 
A lie : I’ll hear you speak some other time. 

How ? Eubulus 1 nor time, nor thy disguise, 

Can keep thee undiscovered from my eyes. 

A guard there I seize them all. 

Rho. Yield, sir, j what use of valour can be shown ? 
Pala. One, and unarmed, against a multitude ? 

Leon. Oh for a sword 1 

[Hie reaches ai one of the Guards’ halberds, and 
is seized behind. 

I wonnot lose my breath 

In fruitless prayers 5 but beg a speedy death. 

Palm. O spare Leonidas, and punish me 1 
Poly. Mean girl, thou waaPst an advocate for thee. 
Now the mysterious knot wdl be untied ; 

Whether the young king lives, or where he died : 
To-morrow’s dawn shall the dark riddle clear, 

Crown all my joys, and dissipate my fear. [Exeunt. 




ACT V 


SCENE I 



PaIiAMEDE, Strato. Palamede with a letter in his hand. 

* 

ALA. This evening, sayest thou? will they 
both bu here? * 

Stra. Yus, sir, both my old master, and 
your mistress’s falhei. The old gentlemen 
lide hard thi.s jouinoy ; they say, it shall be the last lime 
they will sec the town ; and both of them are so pleased 
with this marriage, which iht'y have concluded for you, 
that I am afiaid they will live some years longer to 
trouble you, with the joy of it. 

Fala. But this is such an unreasonable thing, to impose 
upon me to be mairied to-morrow; ’lis hurrying a man 
to execution, without giving him time to say his prayers. 

Stra. Yet, if I might advise you, sir, you should not 
delay it ; for your younger brother comes up with them, 
and is got already into their favours, He has gained much 
upon my old master, by finding fault with innkeepers’ 
bills, and by starving us, and our horses, to show his 
fragality ; and he is very well with your mistress’s father, 
by giving bird recipes for the spleen, gout and scurvy, 
and other infirmities of old age. 

Fala. I’ll rout him, and his country education : Pox 
on him, I remember him before I travelled, he had 
notliing in him but mere jockey; used to talk loud, 
and make matches, and was all for tH^ crack of the 
field i Sense and wit were as mucl\ banished from his 
discourse, as they are when the court goes out of town to a 
, 3*3 
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hoise race. Go now and piovidc joui nuster’b lodg- 
ings. 

Sira. I go, sir. {Exit. 

Pala. It vexts me to the heart, to leave all my designs 
with Doralice unfinished ; to have flown her so often to a 
mark, and still to be bobbed at retiieve : If I had once 
enjoyed her, though I could not have satisfied my 
stomach with the feast, at least I should have relished 
my mouth a little j but now 

„ Enter Philotis. 

PMl. Oh, sir, you are happily met ; I was coming to 
find you. 

Pala. From your lady, I hope. • 

Phil. Partly from her ; but more especially from my- 
self : She has just now received a lettei fiom her father, 
with an absolute command to dispose herself to marry 
you to-morrow. 

Pala. And she takes it to the death ? 

Phil. Quite conliaiy : The lettci could nevei have 
come in a more lucky minute; for it found her in an 
ill-humour with a rival of yours, that shall be nameless, 
about the pronunciation of a French word. 

Pala. Count Rhodophil? never disguise it, I know 
the amour: But I hope you took the occasion to 
strike in for me ? 

Phil. It was my good fortune to do you some small 
service in it : for your sake I discommended him all 
over, — clothes, 'person, humoui, behaviour, everything; 
and, to sum up all, told her, it was iflapossible to find a 
married man that was otherwise; for they were alt so 
mortified at home with their wives’ ill humours, that 
they could never recover themselves to be company 
abroad, «- 

Pala, Most divinely urged ! 

P^U Them I lobfi qocasion to commend your good 
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qualities j as the sweetness of your humoui, the conieli- 
tfess of your person, youi good mien, your valour ; but, 
above all, your liberality. 

Pala. I vow to Gad I had like to have forgot that 
good quality in myself, if thou hadst not lemembcted 
me of it : Herq are five pieces for thee. 

Phil. Loid, you have the softest hand, sir, it would 
do a woman good to touch it : Count Rhodophil’s is 
not half so soft j for I remember I felt it once, when he 
gave me ten pieces for my new-year’s-gift. 

Pala. O, I understand you, madam ; you shall find 
my hand as soft again as Count Rhodophil’s : There 
are twenty pieces for you. The former was but a 
retaining fee ; now I hope you’ll plead for me. 

Phil. Your own merits speak enough. Be sure only 
to ply her with French words, and I’ll warrant you’ll do 
your business. ^ Here are a list of her phiases for this 
day : Use them to her upon all occasions, and foil her 
at her own weapon ; for she’s like one of the old 
Amazons, she’ll never marry, except it be the man w ho 
has first conquered her. 

Pala. I’ll be sure to follow your advice : But you 11 
forget to further my design. 

Phil, What, do you think I’ll be ungrateful? — But, 
however, if you distrust my memory, put some token on 
my finger to remember it by: That diamond there 
would do admirably. 

Pala. There ’tis ; and I ask your pardon heartily for 
calling your memory into question : I assure you I’ll 
trust it anothei time, without putting you to the trouble 
of another token.* 

Enter Falmvka and Artemis. 

An Madapi, Ibis way the prisoisers are to pass; 
Herb you may see Leonidas. 

Palm, Then here I’ll stay, and follbw him to death. 
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Enter yLva.hm-ii\, hastily. 

Mel, O, here's her highness 1 Now is my time to 
introduce myself, and to make tny court to het, in my 
new French phrases. Stay, lei me read my catalogue — ■ 
Suite, figure, chagrin, naiveti, and let me die, for the 
parenthesis of all. 

' Pala. \astde\. Do, persecute her ; and I’ll persecute 
thee as fast in thy own dialect. 

Mel, Madam, the princess ! let me die, but this is a 
most horrid spectacle, to see a person who makes so 
grand a figure in the court, without the suite of a 
princess, arid entertaining your chagrin all alone: — 
Neuvetk should have been there, but the disobedient 
word would not come in. [Aside. 

Palm. What is she, Aiterais? 

Art. An impertinent lady, madam ; very ambitious of 
being known to your highness. 

Pala. [to Mblantha]. Let me die, madam, if I have 
not waited you here these two long hours, without so 
much as the suite of a single servant to attend me: 
entertaining myself with my own chagrin, till I had the 
honour of seeing your ladyship, who aie a person that 
makes so considerable a figure in the court. 

Mel Truce with your douceurs, good servant ; you 
see I am addressing to the princess ; pray do not 
embarrass me — Embarrass me 1 what a delicious French 
word do you make me lose upon you ^loo I [To the 
Princess-] Your highness, madam, will please to pardon 
the bkm which I made, in not sooner finding you out to 
be a princess: But let me die if this iclairdssement, 
which is made this day of your quality, does not ravish 
me ; and give me leave to tell you 

Pala. But first give me leave to tell you, madam, that 

Ijatye so great a ietidre for your person, and such a 

1 0ahani to do yovt service, that 

, 'Mfh Whw, rouskiX'isUU be troubled with your sottises I 
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(There’s another word lost, that I meant for the 
lorincess, with a mischief to you I) But youi highness, 
madam 

Pala. But your ladyship, madam 

Enter Lronidas, guarded^ and led over the stage 

Mel. Out upon him, how he looks, madam 1 now 
he’s found no piince, he is the strangest figure of a man ■ 
how could I make that cotij) iitourdi to think him one? 

Palm. Away, impertinent ! — my dear Leonidas 1 

Leon My dear Palmyia ! 

Palm. Death shall never pait us ; my destiny is youfS 

\He is led off^ she folios. 

Mel. Impertinent ! Oh I am the most unfortunate 
person this day breathing ; That the princess should 
thus rompre en vhiire, without occasion. Let me die, 
but I’ll follow her to death, till I make my peace. 

Pala. [holding her]. And let me die, but I’ll follow 
)0U to the infernals, till you pity me. 

Mel. [turning towards him angrily\ Ay, ’tis long of 
you that this malheur is fallen upon me; your im- 
pertinence has put me out of the good graces of the 
princess, and all that, which has ruined me, and all that, 
and, therefore, let me die, but I'll be revenged, and all that. 

Pala. Faf0n,fa{Ott, you must and shall love me, and 
all that ; for my old man is coming up, and all that ; 
and I am dtsespiri au dernier, and will not be dis- 
inherited, and all that. 

Mel, How durst you interrupt me so wal h propos, 
when you knew I was addiessing to the princess ? 

Pala. But why would you address yourself so much 
d contretemps then ? 

Mel. Ah, male peste t 

Pala. enrage ! 

Phil, Radoaeisses vous, de grdee, nyaiames vans ides 

Men en colh'tpour pen de chose, Vous rientesidez ^a\ la 

railUtie galantf, 

\ 
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MeL A d’aiUm, i dautres : He mocks himbelf of me, 
he abuses me : Ah me unfortunate I [C/ies. 

Phil. You mistake him, madam, he does but ac- 
commodate his phiase to your refined language. Ah 
quHl est un cavalier accompli I Pursue your point, 
sii [ To him. 

Pala Ah gu'il fait beau dans ces bocals [Singing.] 
Ah que le del donne un beau jottrl There I was with 
you, with a minuet. 

Mel. Let me die now, but this singing is fine, and 
extremely French in him ; [Laughs.] But then, that he 
^ould use my own words, as it were in contempt of me, 
I cannot bear it. [Crying. 

Pala. Ces beaux sijours, ces doux ramages 

[Singing. 

Mel. Ces beaux shjours, ces doux ramages, [Singing 
after him.] Ces beaux sSjoitrs nom invitent h t amour / 
Let me die, but he sings en cavalier^ and so humours 
the cadence 1 [Laughing. 

Pala. Vois, ma Climhie, vois sous ce cMne. [Singing 
again.] S entrebaiser ces oiseaux amoureux / Let me 
die now, but that was fine. Ah, now, for three or four 
brisk Frenchmen, to be put into masking habits, and to 
sing it on a theatre, how witty it would be I and then to 
dance helter-skeltei to a chanson h boire : Toute la terre, 
toute la terre est d moi t What’s matter though it were 
made and sung two or three years ago in cabarets, how 
it would attract the admiration, especially of every one 
that’s an inseilli I 

Mel, Well ; I begin to have a tendre for you ; but yet, 

upon condition, that — when we are matued, you 

[Pal. sings, while she speaks. 

PMl. You must drown her voice : If she makes her 
French conditions, you are a slave for ever. 

Mel. First, you will engage — that 

ft 

* This* as wellfli3 CUmin^^ is tiom the Siou^eois G^niU* 
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Pala. Fa, la, la, la, etc. [iMuiier 

Mel. Will you hear the conditions? 

Pala. No , I will hear no conditions ! I am resolved 
to win you en Fmnfah : To be very aiiy, with abund- 
ance of noise, and no sense : ' Fa, la, la, la, etc. 

Mel. Hold, hold ; I am vanquished with your gaW 
iespHt. I am* yours, and will be yours, sans tmlle 
7herve, m condition. And let me die, if I do not think 
myself the happiest nymph in Sicily — My dear French 
dear, stay but a minute, till I rcucommode myself with the 
princess; and then I am 'jC>Q.x^,jusqii b, la mert. Allans 
done [Exeunt Mel. and PHII,^ 

Pala. fanning himself with his haf\. I never 

thought befoi e that wooing was so laborious an exercise ! 

If she were woith a million, I have deseived her; and 
now, methinks loo, with taking all this pains for her, I 
begin to like her. ’Tis so; I have known many, who" 
never cared for hare nor partridge, but those they caught 
themselves would eat heartily : The pains, and the story 
a man tells of the taking them, makes the meat go down 
more pleasantly. Besides, last night I had a sweet dream 
of her, and, gad, she I have once dreamed of, I am 
stark mad till I enjoy her, let her be never so ugly. 

Enter Doratjce. 

Dor. Who’s that you are so mad to enjoy, Palamede r 

Pala. You may easily imagine that, sweet Doialice. 

Dor, More easily than you think I can ; I met just now 
with a certain man, who came to you with letters from a 
ceitain old gentleman, y’cltped your father; whereby I 
am given to unde^tand, that to-morrow you aie to take 
an oath in the church to be grave henceforward, to go 
ill-dressed and slovenly, to get heirs for your estate, and 
to dandle them for your diveision ; and, in short, that 
love and comtship are to be no more. 

Pali(. Now have I so much shame to be thus appre- 
hended in the manner, that I can ireij^her speak nor loot" 
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upon you \ I have abundance of grace in me, that 1 
find : But if you have any spark of true friendship 
you, retire with me a little into the next room, that hath a 
couch or bed in it, and bestow your charity upon a dying 
man ! A little comfort from a mistress, before a man is 
going to give himself in marriage, is as good as a lusty 
dose of strong-water to a dying malefactor: it takes 
away the sense of hell and hanging from him. 

Dor. No, good Palamede, 1 must not be so injurious 
to your biide: ’Tis ill drawing from the bank to-day, 
when all your ready money is payable to-morrow. 

,• Pala. A wife is only to have the ripe fruit, that falls 
of itself ; but a wise man will always preserve a shaking 
for a mistress. 

Dor, But a wife for the first quarter is a mistress. 

Pala. But when the second comes 

Dor, When it does come, you are so given to 
variety, that you would make a wife of me in another 
quarter. 

Pala. No, never, except I were married to you: 
married people can never oblige one another; for all 
'' they do is duty, and consequently there can be no 
thanks But love is more frank and generous than he is 
honest ; he’s a liberal giver, but a cursed pay-master. 

Dor, I declare I will have no gallant ; but, if I would, 
he should never be a married man ; a married man is 
but a mistress’s half-servant, as a clergyman is but the 
king’s half-subject. For a man to come to me that 
smells of the wife 1 ’SUfe, I would as soon wear her old 
gown after her, as her husband. 

Fala. Yet 'tis a kind of fashion wear a princess’s 
cast shoes ; you see the country ladies buy them, tp be 
fine in them. 

Dor. Yes, a princess’s shoes may be worn after her, 
. hdeause they Igsep their fashion, by being so very little 
Us^. But generally a married man is tb^‘ creature of the 
thb iPQSt out df fashion ; his t;>ebavioqr is dumpish | 
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his discourse, his wife and family; his habit so much 
neglected, it looks as if that were inanied too; his hat 
is married, his peruke is married, his breeches aie 
married, — and, if we could look within his bieeches, we 
should find him married there too. 

Pala. Am I then to be discarded for ever ? pray do 
but mark how that word sounds ; for ever 1 it has a very 
damn’d sound, Doralice, 

Dor. Ay, for ever ! it sounds as hellishly to me, as it 
can do to you, but there’s no help for it. 

Pala. Yet, if we had but once enjoyed one another ! 
— but then once only is worse than not at all : It leaves-. 
a man with such a lingering after it. 

Dor. For aught I know, ’tis better that wc have neft ; 
we might upon trial have liked each other less, as many 
a man and woman, that have loved ns desperately as we. 
and yet, when they came to possession, have sighed andf 
died to themselves, Is this all? 

Pala. That is only, if the servant were not found a 
man of this world; but if, upon tiial, we had not liked 
each other, we had certainly left loving; and faith, that’s 
the greater happiness of the two. 

Dor. ’Tis better as 'tis ; we have drawn off already as 
much of our love as would run clear ; after possessing, 
the rest is but jealousies, and disquiets, and quarrelling, 
and piecing. 

PaJa. Nay, after one great quarrel, there’s never any 
sound piecing ; the love is apt to break in the same 
place again. 

Dor. I declare I would never renew a love; that’s 
like him, who trim^an old coach for ten years together; 
he might buy a new one better cheap. 

Paia. Well, madam, I am convinced, that ’tis best for 
us not to have enjoyed ; but, gad, the strongest reason 
is, because I han’t help it. ^ 

Dor. The on'y way to keep us new to one another, is j 
never, to enjoy, as they keep grapes, Jry hanging them) 
vox,. 1 1 ' X 
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upon a line ; they must touch nothing, if you would 
preserve them fresh. 

Pala. But then they withei, and grow dry in the very 
keeping. However, I shall have a warmth for you, and 
an eagerness, every time I see you ; and, if I chance to 
outlive Melanlha 

. Dok And if I chance to outlive Rho&ophil 

Rala. Well, I’ll cherish my body as much as I can, 
upon that hope. ’Tis true, I would not directly murdei 
the wife of my bosom; but, to kill her civilly, by the 
way of kindness, I’ll put as fair as another man : I’ll 
'"begin to-morrow night, and be very wrathful with her ; 
that’s resolved on. 

Dor. Welt, Paiamede, here's my hand. I’ll venture to 
be your second wife, for all your tliieatenings. 

•• JPala. In the meantime I’ll watch you hourly, as I 
would the ripeness of a melon ; and I hope you’ll give 
me leave now and then to look on you, and to see if 
you are not ready to be cut yet. 

Dor. No, no, that must not be, Paiamede, for feat 
the gardener should come and catch you taking up the 
glass. 


Enter Rhodophii.. 

Rho. \asid^. Billing so sweetly ! now I am confirmed 
in my suspicions ; I must put an end to this ere it go 
further — [To Doralice.] Cry you mercy, spouse, I fear 
I have interrupted your recreations. 

Dor. What re^ireations ? 

Rho. Nay, no excuses, good spouss ; I saw fair hand 
conveyed to lip, and prest, as though you had been 
squeezing soft wax together for an indenture, Paia- 
mede, yoti tod I must clear this reckoning : why would 
you have seduired my wife ? 

JFWrt, Why would you have debauched my mistress? 

Rho. 'What do"you think of that civil couple, that 
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played al a game, called Hide and Seek, Iasi evening, in 
thv grotto ? 

Pala. What do you think of that innocent paii, who 
made it their pretence to seek for others, but came, 
indeed, to hide themselves there? 

Rko. All things considered, I begin vehemently to 
suspect, that the young gentleman I found in your, 
company last night, was a certain youth of my acquaint- 
ance. 

Pala. And I have an odd imagination, that you could 
never have suspected my small gallant, if your little 
villainous Frenchman had not been a false brother. 

Rho. Further arguments are needless ; draw off I 
shall speak to you now by the way of Mio. 

[C/a/s /it's hands to his sword. 

Pala. And I shall answer you by the way of Dangci • 
field. [Claps his hands on his. 

Dor. Hold, hold ; are not you two a couple of mad 
fighting fools, to cut one another’s throats for nothing? 

Pala. How for nothing? He courts the woman I 
must marry. 

Rho. And he courts you, whom I have married. 

Dor. But you ran neither of you be jealous of what 
you love not. 

Rho, Faith, I am jealous, and this makes me partly 
suspect that I love you better than I thought. 

Dor. Pish ! a mere jealousy of honour. 

Rho. Gad, I am afraid there’s something else in’t; 
for Palamede has wit, and, if he loves you, there’s some- 
thing more in ye than I have found : Some rich mine, 
for aught I know, that I have not yet discovered. 

Palo. ’Slife, what’s this ? Here’s an argument for me 
to love Melantha for he has loved her, and he has wit 
too, and, for aught 1 know, there may be a mine ; but 
if there be, I am resolved I’ll dig for it. ' 

Dor. [to Rhodophil]. Then I have found my ac-, 
.count in raising your jealousy. 0 1 \i?the most delicate 
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shaip sauce to a cloyed stomach , it will give you a new 
edge, Khodophil. 

Rho And a new point loo,. Doralice, if I could be 
sure thou art honest. 

Dor If you are wise, believe me lor youi own sake • 
Love and leligion have but one thing to tiust to ; that’s 
a good sound faith Consider, if I have played false, 
you can never find U out by any expeiiment you can 
make upon me. 

Rho. No ^ Why, suppose I had a delicate screwed * 
gun j if I left het clean, and found her foul, I should 
''discover, to ray cost, she had been shot in. 

Dor. But if you left her clean, and found her only 
lUsty, you would discover, to your shame, she was only 
so fot want of shooting. 

_ Pah. Rhodophil, you know me too well to imagine I 
speak for feai ; and therefore, in consideration of our 
past friendship, I will tell you, and bind it by all things 
holy, that Dorahee is innocent. 

Rk>. Friend, I will believe you, and vow the same 
for your Melantha ; but the devil on’t is, how shall we 
keep them so 7 

Pala. What dost think of a blessed community betwixt 
•• us four, for the solace of the women, and relief of the 
men? Methinks it would be a pleasant kind of life: 
^ Wife and husband for the staniBng dish, and mistress 
and gallant for the dessert. 

RJio. But suppose the wife and mistress should both 
long for the standing dish, how should they be satisfied 
together? 

Pala. In such a case they mustsdraw lots ; and yet 
that would not do neither, for they would both be wishing 
for the longest cut. 

SM. Then I think, Palamede, we had as good make 
a firm leaguei^iot to invade eaoh other’s propriety.* 

iah. Content, say I. From henceforth let all aqls 
* $(5ott«e4? * As ofteasi “ property. “ 
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of hostility cease betwixt usj and that, in the usual foim 
cf treaties, as well by sea as land, and in all fiesh wateis. 

Dor 1 will add but proviso, that whoever bieaks 
the league, eithei by war abroad, or neglect at home, 
both the women shall revenge themselves by the help 
of the other patty 

Eho. That’s b'ut reasonable Come away, Doiahce ' 
I have a great temptation to be sealing ai tides in private. 

Pala. Hast thou so? \Claps him on i/ie shoulder. 
“ Fall on, Macduff, 

And cursed be he that fiist cries. Hold, enough.” 

Enter Polydamas, Palmyra, Artemis, Argaleof; 
After them Eubulus and Hermogenks, guarded. 

Palm. Sir, on my knees I beg you — 

Poly. Away, I’ll hear no more. 

Palm. For my dead mother’s sake ; you say you loved 
her. 

And tell me I lesemble her. Thus she 
Had begged. 

Poly. And thus I had denied her. 

Palm. You must be merciful. 

Argo.. You must be constant. 

Poly. Go, bear them to the torture ; you have boasted 
You have a king to head you ; I would know 
To whom I must resign. 

Evb. This IS our recompence 
For serving thy dead queen. 

Herm. And education 
Of thy daughter, x 

Arga. You are too modest, in not naming all 
His obligations to you : Why did you 
Omit his son, the prince Leonidas ? 

Poly. That imposture ^ 

I had forgot j’ their tortures shall be doubled. 

Herm. You please me ; I shall Jli« the sooner. 
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Eub, No; could I live an age, and still lie racked, 

I still would keep the secret. ^ 

[A ( they are going oj^. 

Enter Leonidas, guarded. 

Leon. O, whither do you hurry innocence ! 

If you have an> justice, spare their live/; 

Or, if I cannot make you just, at least 
I’ll teach you to more purpose to be ciuel. 

Palm. Alas, what does he seek 1 
Leon. Make me the object of your hate and vengeance. 
Are those decrepid bodies, worn to ruin, 

Just ready of themselves to fall asunder. 

And to let drop the soul, — 

Are these fit subjects for a rack and tortures ? 

^JVhere would you fasten any hold upon them ? 

Place pains on me, — ^united fix them here, — 

I have both youth, and strength^ and soul to beai them ; 
And, if they meiit death, then 1 much more. 

Since 'tis for me they suffer. 

Herm Heaven forbid 

We should redeem our pains, or worthless lives. 

By our exposing yours. 

Eub. Away with us. Farewell, sir : 

I only suffer in my fears for you. 

Arga. So much concerned for himl Then my 

\Aside. 

Suspicion’s true. f Whispers the King. 

Palm. Hear yet my last request for poor Leonidas, 

Or take my life with his. 

Argo. Best satisfied, Leonidas is her. \Tq the King 
Poly. I am amazed : What must be done ? 

Atga. Command his execution instantly : 

Give him not leisure to discover it ; 

He may cofrupwhe soldiers. 

Hence with that traitor, bear hitS to his death : 
JHaSte there, and soe^my will performed. 
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]jeon. Nay, then, I’ll die like him the gods have made 

^ me. 

Hold, gentlemen, I am [Arualfon stops tm mouth. 

Arga. Thou ail a tiaitor j ’iis not fit to heai thee. 

Leon. I say, I am the \GeUiHg loose a little. 

Arga. So ; gag him, and lead him oil. 

’ [Agai/i stopping hU mouth. 

[Leonidas, HFkMOGiajEs, Kubulus, led opE) 
POLYDAMAS and ARGALfcON follOW. 

Palm. Duty and love, by tuins, possess my soul. 

And struggle for a fatal victory. 

I will discover he’s the king : — Ah, no ! 

That will perhaps save him j 

But then I’m guilty of a father's ruin. 

What shall I do, or not do ? Eithei way 
I must destroy a parent, or a lover. 

Break heart ; foi that’s the least of ills to me. 

And death the only cure. [5'swwiw. 

ArU- Help, help the inincess, 

Rho> Hear her gently hence, where she may 
Have moie succour. 

is borne off; Arte, folloivs her. 
Shouts within, and clashing of swords. 
Pah, What noise is that ? 

Enter Amalthea, running. 

Amal. Oh, gentlemen, if you have loyalty, 

Or courage, show it now 1 L«onidas, 

Broke on the sudden from his guards, and snatching 
A sword from one, his back against the scaffold, 

Bravely defends <himself, and owns aloud 
He is our long-lost king ; found for this moment, 

But, if your valour helps not, lost for ever. 

Two of his guardS) moved by the sense of virtue, 

Are turned for him, and there they st^d at bay. 
Against an hbst of foes. 

Rho. Madam, no more ; 
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We lose time ; my command, or my example, 

May move the soldiers to the bettei cause. '' 

You’ll second me ? \To Pat a 

Pala. Or die with you : No subject e’er can meet 
A nobler fate, than at his sovereign’s feet [ExeDnt. 

\Clasihmg of iwords wi^hm, and shouts. 

Enter Leonidas, Rhodophil, Palamede, Eubulus, 
Hermogenes, and their Patty, victorious; 
PoLYDAMAS and Argaleon, disarmed 

Leon. That I survive the dangers of the day, 

Next to the gods, brave friends, be yours the honour , 
And, let heaven witness foi me, that my joy 
Is not moie great foi this my right restored, 

Than ’tis, that I have power to recompence 
,Youi loyalty and valour. Let mean ptinces, 

Of ahject souls, fear to reward great actions ; 

I mean "to show, 

That whatsoe’er subjects, like you, dare merit, 

A king like me, dares give 

Rho. You make us blush, we have deserved so little. 
Paia. And yet instruct us how to meiil more. 

Leon. And as I would be just in my rewaids, 

‘Ss should I in my punishments ; these two. 

This, the usurper of my crown, the other, 

Of my Palmyra’s love, deserve that death. 

Which both designed for me. 

Poly And we expect it. 

Arga. I have too long been happy, to live wretched. 
Poly. And I too long have governed, to desiie 
A life without an empire. 

Leon. You are Palmyra’s father j and as such, 

Though not a king, shall Ijave obedience paid 
■Fronflum whois one. Father, in that name 
AU injuries forgot?' and duty owned. \Etnl!rmts him. 

^ kno^n you could have been this king, 
god'jhke, gteatfUnd good, 1 should have wished 
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To have been dethroned before. ’Tis now I live, 

AT>d more than leign \ now all my joys flow pure, 
Unmixed with cares, and undistuibed by conscience 

.£«/«- Palmyra, Amatthea, Ariemis, Doralice, 

and Melantha. 

y 

Leon. See, my Palmyra comes ' the frighted blood 
Scaice yet recalled to her pale cheeks, 

Like the first stieaks of light broke loose from darkness. 
And dawning into blushes. — Sir, you said \To Poly. 
Your joys were full j Oh, would you make mine so ! 

I am but half restored without this blessing. 

Poly. The gods, and my Palmyia, make you happy,. 
As you make me I [Gms Iter hand to Leonidas 

Palm. Now all my prayeis are heaid : 

I may be dutiful, and yet may love. 

Virtue and patience have at length unravelled 
The knots, which fortune tied. 

Mel. Let me die, but I’ll congratulate his majesty : 
How admiiably well his royally becomes him ' Be- 
comes! that is lut sled, but our damned language ex- 
pi esses nothing. 

'Pala. How? Does it become him already? ’Twas 
but just now you said, he was such a figure of a man. 

Mel. Tiue, my dear, when he was a private man he 
was a figure j but since he is a king, methinks he has 
assumed another figure : He looks so grand, and so 
august ' [Going to the King. 

Pala. Stay, stayj I’ll present you when it is more 
convenient. I find I must get her a place at c'ourt ; 
and when she is** once there, she can be no longer 
ridiculous ; for she is young enough, and pretty enough, 
and fool enough, and French enough, to bring up a 
fashion there to be affected. 

Leon, [to Rjjodophil]. Did she thefl lead you to 
this braVe attempt ? 

[To AmaltKka.] To you, fair Amaltbea, what I amn 
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And \^hat dll these, from me, wt jointly owe 
First, therefoie, to youi gieal deseit we give 
Your biother’s life, but keep him undei guud 
Till our new powci be settled What moic giace 
He may leceive, shall fiom his future carnage 
Be given, as he deserves 
Arga I neither now desire, nor will deserve it ; 

My loss IS such as cannot be repaired, 

And, to the wretched, life can be no merej 
Leon 1 hen be a prisoner always Thy ill fate 
And pride will have it so But since in tins I cannot, 
“ilnslruct me, generous Amalthea, how 
A king may serve you 
’^Amal I have all I hope, 

And all I now must wish , I see you happy 
_Those houis I have to live, which heaven in pity 
Will make but few, I vow to spend with vestals 
The greatest part in piayeis foi you, the rest 
In mourning my unwoi thiness 
Press me not further to explain myself, 

'Twill not become me, and may cause your tiouble 
Leon Too well I undeistand her secret grief, [Aside, 
But dare not seem to know it — Come, my fauest, 

[To Paimvua 

Beyond my crown I have one joy in store. 

To give that crown to hei whom I adore. [Emeunt. 
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US have my spouse and I infoimed the natidh, 
And led you all the way to lefoimation ; 

Not with dull moials, giavely will, like those, 
Which men of easy phlegm with caie com 
pose, — 

Your poets, of stiff words and limber sense, 

Born on the confines of mdiffetence ; 

But by examples drawn, I dare to say, 

From most of you who hear and see the play 
Theie aie mote Rhodophils in this ibeatie, 

Moie Palamedes, and some few wives, 1 fear ; 

But yet loo fai our poet would not lun j 
Though ’twas well offeied, theie was notliing done. 

He would not quite the women’s frailty bare. 

But atiipt them to the waist, and left them there : 

And the men’s faults aie less severely shown, 

Fot he consideis that himself is one. — 

Some stabbing wits, to bloody satne bent, 

Would treat both sexes with less compliment*; 

Would lay the scene at home ; of husbands tell, 

For wenches taking up their wives i’ the Mall ; 

And a brisk bout, which each of them did want. 

Made by mistake of mistress and gallant 
Our modest authoi thought it was enough 
To cut you off a sample of the stpff : 

He spaied my shame, which you, I’m sure, would not, 

For you were aH for driving on the plot : 

You sighed when I came in to bieafc the sport, 

And set your teeth when each design fell shoit 
To wives and servants all good wishes lend, 

But the poor cuckold seldom finds a fiiend. 

Since]| there/oie, couit and town will laSle no pity 
I humbly cast myself upon the city. 

* Spoken by 'Rhodop^. 
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[HE play which follows, in addition to the points 
of interest noticed in the Geneial InlioducLion, 
has that of being the only one of Dryden’s 
serious plays dealing with a contemporary 
subject. He must have relied chiefly on the 
account of Bernier (1670-1671)^ foi that of Tavernier, 
generally quoted as his authority, had not, I think, yet been 
printed in 1675 j but the merely historical part of the scenario 
is of no great importance. The play was exceedingly 
popular, as it deserved to be, both at its first appearance, 
and at intervals for many years afterwards. Mohun, Hail, 
ICynaslon, and Mrs Marshall created the paits of the 
Emperor, Aurengzebe, Morat and Nourmahalj while long 
afterwards, in 1726, the gieatest stars of that later day, 
Wilkes, Booth, and Mrs Oldfield, took the three principal 
characters, and it became customary to debate whether 
Kynaston in his more “ huffing ” representation of Moral, or 
Booth in his lamer, had hit the white. Between the two 
dates {Aurengzebe was acted and printed in 1675}, but 
E*arer the later, the Spectator^! diary-writing lady kept 
Aurengzebe hesxAe her bed, and “Miss Kitty repealed the 
eight best lines in the play [the Life passage, iv. i. p. 398] 
without book.” Nearly seventy years later Dr Johnson 
echoed the approval of this great purple patch, which, to 

( those who consider poetry “ ciitjcism of life,” ought to be 
poetry in the very highest, and which certainly is The Vanity 
of Human Wishes in a nutshell. Nor will those who read 
the play complain that it stands alone. 

1 The folio gives an alternative title “or The Great Mogul,” 
which is not in ed. i. 



to'tiif. right iionourarle 

JOHN, EARL OF MULGRAVE, 

Gmtlewanof 1/ii Majesty's Bedthamber, and Knight of the 
Mott Noble O^der oj the Garter. 


My Loro, 

T is a seveie reflection which Montaigne lias 
made on princes, that we ought not, in leasoii, 
to have any expectations of favour from them ; 
and that it is kindness enough, if they leave u* 
in possession of our own. The boldness of the 
censure shows the free spirit of the author : And the 
subjects of England may justly congiatulate to themselves, 
that both tlie natuie of our government, and the clemency 
of our king, secure us from any such compl.iint. I, lu par- 
ticular, who subsist wholly by his bounty, am obliged to give 
posterity a far other account of my royal master, than what 
Montaigne has left of his. Those .accusations bad beej^ 
more reasonable, if they had been placed on inferior 
persons : For in all courts, there are too many, who 
make it their business to luiii witj and Montaigne, in 
other places, tells us what effects he found of their good 
natures. He desciibes them such, whose ambition, lust, or 
private inteiest, seem to be the only end of their creation. 
If good acciue to any fiom them, it is only in order to their 
own designs ; conferred most commonly on the base and 
infamous ; and never given, but only happening sometimes 
on well-deservers. Dulness has brought them to what 
they are ; and malice secures them in their fortunes. But 
somewhat of specious they must have, to recommend them- 
selves to prince^ (for folly will not easily g8 dovra in its own 
natural form with discerning judges), .^nd diligence in wajjb^. 
ing js their gilding of the pill j for (hat looks like love, 
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though it is only inteiest. It is that which fjHins them their 
advantage over witty men ; whose love of liberty and ease 
makes them willing too often to discharge theii burden "of 
attendance on these officious gentlemen. It is true, that the 
nauseousness of such company is enough to disgust a 
reasonable man ; when he sees, he can hardly approach 
greatness, but as a moated castle; he must first pass 
through the mud and filth with which iT is encompassed. 
These are they, who, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by 
the name of solid men ; and a solid man is, in plain English, 
a solid, solemn fool. Another disguise they have (for fools 
as well as knaves, take other names, and pass by an alias\ 
and that is, the title of honest fellows. But this honesty of 
theirs ought to have many grains for its allowance ; for 
certainly they are no further honest, than they are silly ; 
They are naturally mischievous to their power ; and if they 
spe^ not maliciously, or sharply, of witty men, it is only 
because God has not bestowed on them the gift of utterance. 
“They fawn and crouch to men of parts, whom they cannot 
ruin ; quote their wit when they are present, and, when they 
are absent, steal their jests; but to those who are under 
them, and whom they can crush with ease, they show them- 
selves in their natural antipathy ; there they treat wit like 
the common enemy ; and giving no more quarter, than a 
Dutchman would to an English vessel in the Indies, they 
strike sail where they know they shall be mastered and 
rp urder where they can with safety. 

This, my lord, is the character of a courtier without wit ; 
and therefore that which is a satire to other men, must be a 
panegyric to your lordship, who are a master of it. If the 
least of these reflections could have reached your person, no 
necessity of mine could have made me to have sought so 
earnestly, and so long, to have cultivated your kindness. 
As a poet, I cannot but have made some observations on 
mauikind ; the lowness of my fortune hrss not yet brought 
me to flatter vice; and it is my duty to give testimony to 
virtue. It Js true, your lordship is not of that nature, which 
either seeks a commendation, or wants it. Youf mind has 
|ilwayh been above the wretched affectation of popularity. 
a' popular man i3, m,tThth, no better than^a prostitute to 
nnmmon ’feme, and to^the people. He lies" down to everjf 
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one he meets for the hiie of piaise ; and his humility is only 
a ^isguised ambition. Even Cicero himself, whose eloquence 
Jeseived the admiration of mankind, yet, by his insatiable 
thiist of ftiine, he has lessened his character with succeeding 
ages ; his action against Catiline may be said to have 
ruined the consul, when it saved the city ; for it so swelled 
his soul, which was not tiuly gi eat, that ever afterwards it 
was apt Lo be oveiset with vanity. And this made his virtue 
so suspected by his friends, that Biutus, whom of all men 
he adored, lefuscd him a place in his conspiracy. A modern 
wit has made this observation on him ; that, coveting to re- 
commend himself to posterity, he begged it as an alms of all 
his friends, the historians! to remember his consulship. 
And observe, if you please, the oddness of the event ; alt 
theii histories are lost, and the vanity of his lequest stands 
yet lecordod in his own writings. How much moie great 
and manly in your lordship, is your contempt of popular 
applause, and your retiied virtue, which shines only to i), 
few j with whom you live so easily and freely, that you 
make it evident, you have a soul which is capable of all the 
tendeiness of friendship, and tliat you only retire yourself 
from those, who arc not capable of returning it. Your kind- 
ness, where you have once placed it, is inviolable ; and it is 
lo that only I attribute my happiness in your love. This 
makes me more easily forsake an argument, on which 1 
could otherwise delight lo dwell ; I mean your judgment in 
your choice of friends ; because I have the honour to be onep 
After which 1 am sure you will more easily permit me to be 
silent, in the care you have taken of my fortune; which 
you have rescued, not only from the power of others, but 
from my worst of enemies, my own modesty and laziness ; 
whiph favour, had it been employed on a more deserving 
subject, had been an effect of justice in your nature ; but, as 
placed on me, is only charity. Yet, withal, it is conferred 
on such a man, as prefers your kindness itself, before any 
of its consequences ; and who values, as the gieatest of , 
your favours, those of your love, and of ytour conversation. 
From this constancy to your friends, I might reasonably 
assume, that your resentments would he as^slrong and last- 
ing, if they were.not restrained by a nobler principle of good 
nature and generosity ; for certainly, n i® ibe same compost^ 
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tion of mind, the same resolution and courage, which makes 
the greatest fiiendships, and the greatest enmities. And he 
who is loo lightly leconciled, after high provocations, may 
recommend himself to the world for a Christian, but I should 
haidly trust him for a friend. The Italians have a proverb 
to that purpose, “ To forgive the first time, shows me a good 
Catholic ; the second time, a fool.” To this firmness in all 
youi actions, though you are wanting in no other ornaments 
of mind and body, yet to this I piincipally ascribe the 
interest your ments have acquiied you in the royal family. 
A prince, who is constant to himself, and steady in all his 
undertakings ; one with whom that character of Horace 
will agree — 

Si Jraelus illabatur oriis, 

^ Itnpavidum fentui > uitta 

such an one cannot hut place an esteem, and repose a 
-confidence on him, whom no adversity, no change of comts, 
no bribery of int^iests, or cabals of factions, or advantages 
of foKune, can remove from the solid foundations of honour 
and fidelity— 

IIU mm, primus qtd me sihi junxit, amoref 
AbsMU; tilt Meal seam, stn/etque sepuhre. 

How well your lordship will deserve that praise, I need no 
-inspiration to foretell. You have already left no room for 
prophecy ; Your early undertakings have been such, in the 
service of your king and country, when you offered yourself 
to the most dangerous employment, that of the sea j when 
you chose to ab.mdon those delights, to which your youth 
and fortune did invite you, to undergo the hazards, and, 
which was worse, the company of common seamen, that you 
have made it evident, you will refuse no opportunity of 
rendering yourself useful to the natioHj when either your 
courage or conduct shall be required. The same zeal and 
* fei^fulness continue in your blood, which animated one of 
yonv nolple ancestors to sacrifice his life in the quarrels of 
i his, foreign 5 though I hope, both for your sake and the 
pnbjic fr^nquUUty, the same occasion will ^jever be offered 
and t^tata better destiny will attend yoa 
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But I make haste to consiUei you as abstiacled from a 
rouil, whicli (if you will give roe leave to use a term of logic) 
is'^only an adjunct, not a propnety of happiness. The 
Academics, I confess, were willing to adroit the goods of 
fortune into their notion of felicity ; but I do not remembei, 
that any of the sects of old philosophers did ever leave a 
room foi gteatness Neither am 1 formed to praise a 
court, who admire^and covet nothing, but the easiness and 
quiet of retiiement. I naturally withdraw my sight (rom a* 
piecipice ; and, admit the prospect be never so laige and 
goodly, can take no pleasure even in looking on the down- 
fall, though I am secure from the danger. Methinks, there 
is something of a malignant^oy in that excellent description 
of Lucretius — ' 

Suavt^ mari ntt^no iurdattiidus aqitora 
B terra magnum altertus ifectare labotem , 

Non quia vexari quenquam est jucunda veluptas, 

Sed, qtnbus ipst malis ctu-tas, quia letneie suave esU 

I am sure his master Epiciuus, and my better master 
Cowley, preferied the solitude of a garden, and the con- 
veisation of a friend, to any consideration, so much as a 

wihnssi .w .mw Jwir 

we call the gieat. True greatness, if it be anywheie on 
earth, is in a piivale viuue; removed from the notion of 
pomp and vanity, confined to a contemplation of Itself, and 
centring on itself— 

Omnis mim per se DivAm natura necesse est 
Immoitaliavo summd cum pate jiuaturi 

' tuia semota, metuque, 

Ipsa suis pollens o^us. 

If this be not the life of a deity, because it cannot consist 
with Pi evidence, it is, at least, a god-like life. 1 can be 
contented (and I ^ sure I have your lordship of my 
opinion) with an humbler station in the temple of virtue, 
than to be set on the pinnacle of it — 

Despieere unde gueas alios, passimgue mdere 
Brrare, atgue viam palantes gwerere^la. 

The truth is, the consideration of so V|m a creature as man 
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is not worth our pains. I_have fool enough at home, with- 
out looking tor it abiuad ; and am a sufficient thealie^^to 
myself of ridiculous actions, without expecting company, 
eitbei in a court, a town, or a playhouse. It is on this 
account that 1 am weaiy with drawing the deformities of 
life, and lazars of the people, where eveiy figure of impei- 
fection moie resembles me than it catj, do others. If I 
must be condemned to rhyme, I should find some ease in 
my change of punishment. I desire to be no longer the 
Sisyphus of the stage ; to toll up a stone with endless 
laboui (which, to follow the proverb, gathers no moss), and 
which is perpetually falling down again. I never thought 
myself very fit for an employment, where many of my pre- 
decessors have excelled me in all kinds ; and some of my 
contemporaries, even in my own partial judgment, have 
outdone me m Comedy. Some little hopes I have yet 
remaining, and those too, considering my abilities, may 
J)e vam, that I may make the wot Id .some part of amends, 
for many ill plays, by an heroic poem. Your lordship has 
been long acquainted with my design j the subject of which 
you know is great, the story English, and neither too far 
distant from the piesent age, nor too near approaching it. 
Such it is in my opinion, that I could not have wished a 
nobler occasion to do honour by it to my king, my country, 
and my friends ; most of our ancient nobility being con- 
cerned in the action. And your lordship has one particular 
“*«ason to promote this undertaking, because you were the 
first who gave me the opportunity of discoursing it to his 
Majesty, and his Royal Highness : They were then pleased, 
both to commend the design, and to encourage it by their 
comjmands. But the unsettledness of my condition has 
hitherto put a stop to my thoughts concerning it. As I am 
no successor to Homer in bis wi^ so neither do I desire to 
be in his poverty, 1 can make no rhapsodies, nor go a-beg- 
ging at the Grecian doors, while 1 sing'" the praises of their 
ancestors. The limes of Viigil please me better, because 
he bad an Augustus for his patron ; and, to draw the 
allegocy neater you, I am sure I shall not want a Maecenas 
with him. It isjfor your lordship to stir up that temem- 
IjttancR in his Majesty, which his many avocations of busj- 
rMipss 'Ivave caused l^itrq 1 fear, to lay aside ; and, as himself 
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and loyiil brothei are Ihe heioes of the poem, to lepre- 
swt to them the images of then warlike piedecessors ; as 
Achilles is said to be loused to gloiy with the sight of the 
combat bcfoie the ships. For my own part, I am satisfied 
to have offered the design, and it may be to the advantage 
of my reputation to have it refused me. 

In the meantinsp, my lord, I take the confidence to piesent 
you with a tragedy, the characters of which are the nearesl' 
to those of an heroic poem. It was dedicated to you in my 
heart, before it was presented on the stage. Some things in 
it have passed your approbation, and many your amendment. 
You were likewise pleased, to recommend it to the king’s 
perusal, before the last hand was added to it, when i 
received the favour fiom him, to have the most considerable 
event of it modelled by his royal pleasure. It may "be 
some vanity in me to add his testimony then, and which 
he graciously confirmed afterwards, that it was the best of* 
all my tragedies ; in which he has made authentic m^ 
private opinion of it j at least, he has given it a value by 
his commendation, which it had not by my writing. 

That which was not pleasing to some of the fair ladies 
in the last act of it, as I dare not vindicate, so neither can 
I wholly condemn, till I find more reason for their censures. 
The procedure of Indamora and Melesinda seems yet, in my 
judgment, natural, and not unbecoming of theii characters. 

If they, who arraign them, foil not more, the wot Id will 
never blame their conduct; and I shall be glad, for tMff" 
honour of my country, to find better images of virtue drawn 
to the life in their behaviour, than any I could feign lo 
adorn the theatrq. I confess, I have only represented a 
practicable virtue mixed with the frailties and imperfections 
of human life. I have made my heroine fearful of death, 
which neither Cassandra nor Cleopatra would have been ; 
and they themselves, I doubt it not, would have outdone 
romance in that particular. Yet their Mandana (and the 
Cyrus was written by a lady) was not altogether so hard- 
hearted ; For she sat down on the cold ground by the king 
of Assyria, and not only pitied him, who died in her defence, 
but allowed turn some favours, such, perhaps, as they would 
think, should orfly he permitted to her Cyrus. I have made 
my Melesinda, in opposition to flqprmahal, a wom^ 
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passionately loving of her husband, patient of injmies and 
contempt, and constant in her kindness, to the last ; a d 
in that, perhaps, I may have erred, because it is not a 
virtue much in use. Those Indian wives are loving fools 
and may do well to keep themselves in their own countiy, 
01, at least, to keep company with the Arrias and Portias 
of old Home : Some of our ladies know b-tter things. But 
k may be, 1 am partial to my own writings ; yet I have 
laboured as much as any man, to divest myself of the 
self-opinion of an author; and am too well satisfied of 
my own weakness, to be pleased with anything I have 
written. But, on the other side, my teason tells me, that 
hi probability, what I have seriously and long considered 
may be as likely to be just and natural, as what an ordinary 
judge (if there be any such among those ladies) will think 
fit, in a transient presentation, to be placed in the room 
of that which they condemn. The most judicious writer 
n sometimes mistaken, after all his care ; but the hasty 
critic, who judges on a view, is full as liable to be deceived. 
Let him first consider ail the arguments, which the author 
had, to write this, or to design the other, before he arraigns 
him of a fault ; and then perhaps, on second thoughts, be 
will find his reason oblige him to revoke his censure. Yet, 
after all, I will not be too positive. Homo mm, humani d 
m itihii alienumpuio. As I am a man, I must be change- 
able ; and sometimes the gravest of us all are so, even 
upon ridiculous accidents. Our minds are peipetually 
wrought on by the temperament of our bodies ; which 
makes me suspect, they are nearer allied, than either our 
philosophers or school-divines .will allow them to be. I 
have observed, says Montaigne, that when the body is 
out of order, its companion is seldom at his ease. An ill 
dream, or a cloudy day, has power to change this wretched 
creature, who is so proud of a reasonable soul, and make 
him think what he thought not yesterday. And Homer 
was of this opinion, as Cicero is pleased to translate him 
for us— 

Taiis swahominum mtnttt, i/uali ^ater {pst 

Jupifty Mutifetd lustmiU iampadi terras, 

^r, as the same author, io his Tmculem QttesHans, 
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spt-nks, with more modesty than usual, of himself. No<! 
{•% dim vii’/'miis; quodiunque animo^ nostfos probabilifaU 
pennsuti id didmus. It is not therefore impossible, but 
that I may allei the conclusion of my play, to icstoic 
myself into the good graces of my fair ciitics ; and youi 
loidship, who is so well with them, may do me the office 
of a fiiend and,, pation, to intercede with them on my 
piomise of amendment. The impotent lover m Petioniu§, 
though his was a very unpardonable crime, yet was 
received to mercy on the terms I offer. Sunma excusationis 
meer hac est ; Placebo iibi, si cuipam eniendare permism's. 

But I am conscious to ^myself of offering at a greatei 
boldness, in picsenting to your view what my meanness 
can produce, than in any other eiror of my play; and 
therefore make haste to bieak off this tedious address, 
which has, 1 know not how, already run itself into so 
much of pedantiy, with an excuse of Tully’s, which he sent 
with his books De Finibus to liis friend Brutus t Be 
ipsif rebu<i autem, Mepenumerd, Brute, vereor m reprehendar, 
rum h<tc ad t« siriham, qui turn in poesi (I change it from 
philosophid), turn in optima genere poeteos tantum pro- 
ceswis. Quod ti facet etii quasi te entdiens, jute npreheu- 
derer. Bed ab eo phaimiim abstm; Nec, ut ea vognoscas 
qiM iibi twt(\siMa wtii, ad te mitto ; mi quid Jaiillimi in 
nomine tuo uiquiesto, ei quta te habeo erquissmum eonm 
studiorum, qua mihi commimia tecum sunt, tesiimntorem 
ct Judkem. Which you may please, my lord, to apply To 
yourself, from him, who is, 

Your Lordship’s 

Most obedient, 

Humble servant, 

DavpiiN. 




PROLOGUE 



UR author, by expwiente, finds it tiue, 

‘Tis much moie hard to please himself than 
you , 

And nut of no feigned modesty, this day 
Damns his labor, ous tiifle of a play . 

Not that It’s woise than what betoie he wiit, 

But he has now another taste of wit , 

And, to confess a tiuth, though out of time, 

Grows weary of his long-loved inistiess, Rhyme 
Passion’s too fieire to be in fetteis bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted gioiuid . 

What veise can do, he has peifoimod m this, 

Which he piesuines the most coiieci of his , 

But spite of all his pride, a seciet shame 
Invades his bieast at Shakespeare’s sacied name 
Awed when he heais his god-like Romans lage, 

He, in a just despaii, would quit the stage , 

And to an age less polished, more unskilled, 

Does, with disdain, thefoiemost honouis yield 
As with the gt eater dead he dales not si live. 

He would not match his verse with those who live : 
Let him retne, betwixt two ages cast. 

The ill St of this, and hindmost of the last 
A losing gamestei, let him sneak away , 

He bears no ready money fiom the play. 

The fate, which governs poets, thought it fit 
He should not raise his foi tunes by his wit. 

The clergy thrive, and the litigious bar { 

Dull heroev'fatten with the spoils of wai ; 

All southern vice^, Heaven be piaisedj'aie heie j 
But wit's a lujairy you think too dear. 
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When >011 to lullivale the pi ml iie lolh, 

Mill iliii « il Mfiti 'itt IS nmci of i oiii j^iow lli , 
And nit m noilhiin clmidtcs will not blow, 

Kxf ept, like oiaiifrc ticcs, ’tis housed fiom snow 
Thcic needs no caie to ]>ut a playhouse down, 

’ I'ls the most desei l place of all the town 
We and otjj iieighbouis, to speak pioiidly, aie, 
Like monaichs, ruined with eviiensive wni ; 
While, like wise English, imconceined you sit, 
And see us play the tiagedy of wit 





DRAMATIS P'eRSON^ 

The old Empetoi 
AUi-ENG Zebe, his Son. 

MORAi, his youngei Son. 

Arimant, Governor of Agra 
DiANFI, 

SOLYMAN, 

Mir Baba, Indian Loids, or Omiahs, of 
Abbas. seveial Factions. 

AsArH Khan, 

FAzn Khan, ■ 

Nourmahai , the Empiess. 

INCAMOBA, a Captive Qacen. 

MELB.&INIIA, Wife to Morat. 

Zayda, favourite Slave to the Empress. 

SCENE— Agra, m the y^ai 1660. 



ACT I 


SCENE I 

Entey Arimant, Asa# h Khan, and Fazei. Khan. 

Heaven seems the empire of the east 
to lay 

the success of this important day : 
jir arms are to the last decision bent, 
And Koitune labours with the vast event: 

She now has in hei hand the greatest stake, 

Which for conlonding monarchs she can make. 

Whalc’oi can uige ambitious youth to fight, 

She pompously disiilays before their sight ; 

Laws, enipiio, all permitted to the sword, 

And fate could ne’ei an ampler scene afford. 

AsaJiJi, Foui several aimies to the field are led, 
Which, high in equal hopes, four princes head : 

Indus and Canges, out wide empire’s bounds. 

Swell their dyed curients with theii natives’ wounds : 
Each purple river winding, as he runs, 

His bloody aims about his slaughtered sons. 

Fazei. I well lomember you foretold the stoim. 

When first the brothers did their factions form : 

When each, by cursed cabals of women, strove 
To draw the indulgent king to partial love. 

Arim, AVhai Heaven decrees, no prudence can 
prevent. 

To cure theiR,mad ambition, they were" sent 
To rule a distant province each aJbijp : 

What could a careful father more have done ? 
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He made piovibion against all, but late, 

While, by lus health, we held our peace of state. 

'I’he weight of seventy winters piess’d him down, 

He bent beneath the buiden of a crown : 

Sickness, at last, did his spent body seize, 

And life almost sunk under the disease : 

Mortal ’twas thought, at least by them desired. 

Who, impiously, into his years inquired : 

As at a signal, straight the sons prepare 
For open force, and rush to sudden war : 

Meeting, like winds broke loose, upon the main. 

To prove, by arms, whose fate it was to reign. 

Asaph. Rebels and parricides 1 
Arim. Brand not theii actions with so foul a name : 
Pity at least what we are forced to blame. 

AVhen death’s cold hand has closed the father’s eye, 

You know the younger sons are doomed to die. 

Less ills are chosen greater to avoid, 

And nature’s laws are by the state’s destroyed. 

What courage tamely could to death consent, 

And not, by striking first, the blow prevent? 

Who falls in fight, cannot himself accuse, 

And he dies greatly, who a crijwn pursues. 

To them Solvman Aga. 

Sofym. A new express all Agra does affiight : 

Darah and Aureng-Zebe are joined in fight j 
The press of people thickens to the court, 

The impatient crowd devouring the report. 

Arim. T’ each changing news the changed affections 
bring, 

And sevilely from fate expect a king. 

Salpm. The ministers of slate, who gave ns law, 

In cowers, with selected friends, withdraw : 

There, in deaf murmurs, solemnly are wise j 
'Whirring, like winds, ere hurricanes arise'. 

c<«iopi m most obsequious gro'wn, 
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And those they scorned, officiously they own. 

Asapk. In change of goveininent, 

The I abble rule theii great oppiessors’ fate ; 

Do sovereign justice, and revenge the stale. 

Sofym. The little courtiers, who ne’er come to know 
The depth of factions, as in ma/es go, 

Where interests meet and cross so oft, that they. 

With too much care, are wildcied in then way. 

Arm. What ot the emperor? 

Sofym Unmoved, and brave, he like himself appears. 
And, meiiting no ill, no, danger fears • 

Yet mouins his former vigour lost so far. 

To make him now spectator of a war ; 

Repining that he must preserve his ciown 
By any help or courage but his own ; 

Wishes, each minute, he could unbeget 
Those rebel sons, who dare t’ usuip his seat ; 

To sway his empire with unequal skill, 

And mount a throne, which none but he cap fill. 

Arim. Oh, had he still that character maintained, 

Of valour, which, in blooming youth, he gained 1 
He promised in his east a glorious race ; 

Now, sunk from his meridian, sets apace. 

But as the sun, when he from noon declines, 

And, with abated heat, less fiercely shines, 

Seems to grow milder as he goes away. 

Pleasing himself with the remains of day ; 

So he, who, in his youth, for glory strove. 

Would recompence his age with ease and love. 

Asaph, The name of father hateful to him grows. 
Which, for one s«Dn, produces him three foes. 

Fazel, Darah, the eldest, bears a generous mind, 

But to implacable revenge inclined : 

Too openly does love and hatred show j 
A bounteous master, but a deadly foe. , 

Solym. From Sujah’s valour I should much expect, 
But he’s a bigot of the Persian sect y* 
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And by a foreign interest seeks to reign, 

Hopeless by love the sceptre to obtain. 

Asaph. Moral’s too insolent, too much a brave ; 

His courage to his envy is a slave. 

What he attempts, if his endeavours fail 
To effect, he is resolved no other shall. 

Arm. But Aureng-Zebe, by no strong passion 
swayed, 

Except his love, more tempeiate is, and weighed : 

This Atlas must our sinking stale uphold j 
In council cool, but in performance bold : 

Ks sums their virtues in himselt alone, 

.Vnd adds the greatest, of a loyal son : 

His father’s cause upon his sword he wears, 

And with his arms, we hope, his fortune bears. 

So(ym. To vast rewards may well his courage move, 

A" parent’s blessing, and a mistress’ love. 

If he succeed, his recompence, we hear. 

Must be the captive queen of Cassimere. 

2h them Abbas, 

Albas. Mischiefs on mischiefs, greater still, and piore ' 
The neighbouring plain with arms is covered o’er : 

'JTJje vale an iron harvest seems to yield. 

Of thick-sprung lances in a waving field. 

The polished steel gleams terribly from far. 

And every moment nearer shows the war. 

The horses’ neighing by the wind is blown. 

And castled elephants o’erlook the town. 

Arim. If, as I fear, Morat these powers commands, 
Our empire on the brink of ruin stands.; 

The ambitious empress with her son is joined, 

And, in hia bmther's absence, has designed 
’J'he ttoprovidedfown to take with ease, 

And then the petgtw of the king to seize. 

To all lu‘i former issue she has shown 
and iafwwred to advance her own. 
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Abbast, These troops are his. 

Surat he took ; and thence, preventing fame, 
l5y quick and painful inarches hithei came. 

Since his approach, he to his mother sent, 

And two long hours in close debate were spent. 

Arim I’ll to my charge, the citadel, repair, 

And show ray dpty by my timely care. 

To them the Empeior, with a letter in his hand: 
After him an Ambassador, with a tram following 

Asaph. But see, the en.'peror • a fiery red 
His brows and glowing temples does o’erspread ; 

Moral has some displeasing message sent. 

Amb. Do not, great sir, misconstiue his intent. 

Nor call rebellion what was prudent care, 

To guard himself by necessary wai. 

While he believed you living, he obeyed j 
His governments but as your viceroy swayed ? 

But, when he thought you gone 
To augment the number of the bless’d above. 

He deemed them legacies of royal love : 

Nor armed his brothers’ portions to invade, 

But to defend the present you had made. 

Emp. By frequent messages, and strict commands, 

He knew my pleasure to discharge his bands : 

Proof of my life ray royal signet made; 

Yet still he armed, came on, and disobeyed. 

Amb. He thought the mandate forged, your death 
concealed ; 

Abd but delayed, till truth should be revealed. 

Emp. News of my death from rumour he received ; 
And what he wished he easily believed : 

But long demurred, though from my hand he knew 
I lived, so loth he was to think it true. 

Since he pleads ignorance to that commJlnd. 

Now let him show his duty, and disbud. 
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Amb. His honoui, sir, will suffer in the cause; 

He yields his arms unjust, if he withdraws : 

And begs his loyalty may be declared, 

By owning those he leads to be youi guard. 

Bmp. I, in myself, have all the guard I need ! 

Bid the presumptuous hoy draw off with speed : 

If his audacious troops one hour reman;, 

My cannon from the fort shall scour the plain. 

Atnb. Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands : 

Her, if unjustly you from him detain, 

He justly will, by force of arn£>, regain. 

Emp, O’er him and his a right from Heaven I have ; 
Subject and son, he’s doubly born my slave. 

But whatsoe’er his own demerits are. 

Tell him, I shall not make on women war, 

And yet I’ll do her innocence the grace, 

To keep her here, as in the safer place. 

But thou, who dar’st this bold defiance bring, 

May’st feel the rage of an offended king. 

Hence, from my sight, without the least reply 1 
One word, nay one look more, and thou shalt die 

\Exit Ambassador. 

Re-enter Arimant. 

Anm. May Heaven, great monarch, still augment 
your bliss 

With length of days, and every day like this ! 

For, from the banks of Jumna news is brought, 

Your army has a bloody battle fought • 

Darah from loyal Aureng-Zebe is fled,„ 

And forty thousand of his men lie dead. 

ToSuial; next yout conqueting army drew; 

Him they surprised, and easily o’erthrevf. 

Bmp', ’Tiswelt. 

Afim, But Well 1 what mcae could ai^ your wish be 
dohe, 
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Than two such conquests gained by such a son ? 

■^^our pardon, mighty sir ; 

You seem not high enough your joys to rate ; 

You stand indebted a vast sum to fate, 

And should large thanks for the great blessing pay. 

EmJ>. My fortune owes me greater every day ; 

And should my joy more high for this appear, 

It would have argued me, before, of fear. 

How IS Heaven kind, where I have nothing won, 

And fortune only pays me with my own ? 

Arm. Great Aureng-Zebe did duteous care express. 
And durst not push too far his good success j 
But, lest Morat the city should attack. 

Commanded his victorious army back j 
Which left to march as swiftly as they may, 

Himself comes first, and will be here this day, 

Before a close-formed siege shut up his way. 

Emj. Prevent his purpose 1 hence, witli all thy 
speed 1 

Stop him j his entrance to the town forbid. 

Arim. How, sir ? your loyal, your victorious son ? 

Him would I, more than all the rebels, shun. 
Arf'm. Whom with your power and fortune, sir, you 
trust. 

Now to suspect is vain, as ’tis unjust. 

He comes not with a train to move your fear, 

But trusts himself to be a prisoner here. 

You knew him brave, you know him faithful now : 

' He aims at fame, but fame from serving you. 

Tis said, ambition in his breast does rage : 

Who would not bn the hero of an age? 

All grant him prudent: Prudence interest weighs. 

And interest bids him seek your love and praise. 

I know you grateful j when he marched from hence, 
You bade him hope an ample lecompeqp c : 

He conquered’in that hope ; and, from your hands, 

His love, the predous pledge ha left,i\demandB. 

VOIi. I z 
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Emp No more ; you search too deep my wounded 
mind, 

And show me what I fear, and would not find. 

My son has all the debts of duty paid : 

Our prophet sends him to my present aid. 

Such virtue to distrust were base and low : 

I’m not ungrateful — or I was not so ' '' 

^iquire no further, stop his coming on : 

I will not, cannot, dare not, see my son. 

Artm. ’'I'ls now too late his entrance to prevent. 

Nor must I to your rum give consent , 

At once your people’s heart, and son’s, you lose. 

And give him all, when you just things refuse. 

lEmp. Thou lov’st me, sure; thy faith has oft been 
' tried, 

Ip ten pitched fields not shrinking from my side, 

Yet giv’st me no advice to bring me ease. 

Arim. Can you be cured, and tell not your 
disease ? 

I a-stoai yoxi, sis. 

Emp. Thou shouldst have asked again ; 

There hangs a secret shame on guilty men. 

Thou shouldst have pulled the secret from my 
— breast, 

Torn out the bearded ‘ steel, to give me rest ; 

At least, thou shouldst have guessed 

Yet thou art honest, thou couldst ne’er have guessed. 
Hast thou been never base? did love ne’er bend 
Thy frailer virtue, to betray thy friend? 

Flatter me, make thy court, and say, It did; 

Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. 

We would be kept in couni’nance, saved from sham^ 
And dwned fay others who commit the same. 

Nay, now I have confessed. 

Utah aeest me naked, and vrithout disguise t 
S OB Anrerag^Zefae with aval’s eyes. - 
»*»“ Bathed.” 
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He has abroad my enemies o’ercome, 

1 have sought to ruin him at home. 

Arim This free confession shows you long did 
strive; 

And virtue, though oppress’d, is still alive. 

But what success did your injustice find f 
Etnp. What il deserved, and not what I designed. 
Unmoved she stood, and deaf to all my piayers, 

As seas and winds to sinking manners. 

But seas grow calm, and winds are reconciled : 

Her tyrant beauty never giows more mild, 

Prayers, promises, and threats, were all in vain. 

Arim Then cure yourselt, by generou-, disdain. 

Emp. Virtue, disdain, despair, I oft have tried. 

And, foiled, have with new arms my foe defied 
This made me with so little joy to heai 
The victory, when I the victor fear. 

Arim. Something you swiftly must resolve to 
do, 

Lest Aureng-Zebe your secret love should know. 

Moral without does foi youi luin wait , 

And would you lose the buckler of your state? 

A jealous empress lies within your arms. 

Too haughty to endure neglected charms. 

Your son is duteous, but, as man, he’s frail, 

And just revenge o’er virtue may prevail. 

Emp. Go then to Indamora ; say, from me^ 

Two lives depend upon her secresy. 

Bid her conceal my passion from my son. 

Though Aureng-Zebe return a conqueror, 

Both he and she kle still within my pAwer. 

Say, I’m a father, but a lover too; 

M'lch to my son, more to myself I owe. ’ 

When she receives him, to her words give law. 

And even the kindness of her glances awe. 

See« be uppeari I « ^ 

\After a sheri mhiipeP Abimant departs. 
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Enter Aureng-Zeee, Dianet, and Attendants. — Aur- 
shGtZebe kneeh to his Father, and kisses hts hand. *■ 

Aur. My vows have been successful as my sword ; 
My prayers are heard, you have your health lestoied. 
Once more ’tis given me to behold your face ; 

The best of kings and fathers to etnbraffe. 

Pardon my tears; ’tis joy which bids them flow, 

A joy which never was sincere ' till now. 

That, which my conquest gave, I could not prise ; 

Or 'twas imperfect till I saw your eyes. 

' Emp. Turn the discourse : i have a reason why 
I would not have you speak so tenderly. 

Kflew you what shame your kind expressions biing, 
..You would, in pity, spare a wretched king. 

Aur. A king 1 you rob me, sir, of half my due ; 

Y^ou have a dearer name, — a father too. 

Emp. I had that name. 

Aur. What have I said or done, 

That I no longer must be called your son ? 

’Tis in that name, Heaven knows, I gloiy moie, 

Than that of piince, or that of conqueror. 

Emp. Then you upbraid me ; lam pleased to see 
You’re not so perfect, hut can fail, like me. 

I have no God to deal with. 

Aur. Now I find. 

Some sly court-devil has seduced your mind ; 

Filled it with black suspicions not your own. 

And all my actions through false optics shown. 

I ne’er did crowns ambitiously regard ; 

Honour I sought, the generous mind’s reward. 

Long may you live t while you the sceptre sway, 

X shtfll be still most happy to obey. 

. Emp^ Q Auiong-Zebe ! thy virtues shine too bright, 
They flash too §,etce i I, like a bird of night, 
my dttH eyes, and sicken at the siglU;, j, 

* linhs Latin tense, "unmised.” 
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Thou hast deseived more love than I can show ; 

But ’tis thy fate to give, and mine to owe. 

Thou seest me much distempered in my mind ; 

Pulled back, and then pushed foiward to be kind. 

Virtue, and fain I would my silence break. 

But have not y^t the confidence to speak. 

Leave me, and to thy needful rest repair. 

Aur. Rest is not suiting with a lover’s care. 

I have not yet my Indamora seen. \Is going. 

Emp. Somewhat I had forgot ; come back again ; 

So weary of a father’s company ? 

Aur. Sir, you were pleased yourself to licence me 
Emp. You made me no relation of the fight j 
Besides, a rebel’s army is in sight. 

Advise me first : Yet go 

He goes to Indamoia ; I should take [Asi(ie. 

A kind of envious joy to keep him back. 

Yet to detain him makes my love appear ; — 

1 hate his presence and his absence fear. [Ext/, 

Aur. To some new clim^^ or to thy native sky, 

0 friendless and forsaken Virtue, fly I 
Thy Indian aii is deadly to thee grown : 

Deceit and cankered malice rule thy throne. 

Why did my arms in battle prosperous prove. 

To gain the barren praise of filial love ? 

The best of kings by women is misled. 

Charmed by the witchcraft of a second bed. 

Against myself I victories have won, 

And by my fatal absence am undone. 

To Aim Indamora, m'/A Arimawt. 

But here she comes I 

In the calm harbour of whose gentle breast, 

My tempest-beaten soul may safely rest. 

0 my heart’s joy ! whate’er my sorrows be, 

They cease and vanish in beholding thee I 
'DUniss. 
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Care shuns thy walks , as at the cheerful light, 

The gioaning ghosts and birds obscene take flight 
By this one view, all my past pains arc paid , 

And all I have to come more easy made 
Ind Such sullen planets at my birth did shine, 
They thi eaten every fortune mixed with mine, 
hly the pursuit of my disastrous love, 

And from unhappy neighbouihood remove. 

Aur Bid the laborious hind, 

Whose hardened hands did long in tillage toil, 
Neglect the promised harvest of the soil 
Sfiould I, who cultivated love with blood, 

Refuse possession of approaching good? 

jlnd Love is an airy good, opinion makes ; 
Which he, who only thinks he has, partakes : 

S^en by a strong iraagmation’s beam, 

That tncks and dresses up the gaudy dream ; 
Presented so, with raptute ’tis enjoyed , 

Raised by high fancy, and by low destroyed 
Aur If love be vision, mine has all the fire, 
Which, m first dreams, young prophets does inspire 
I dream, in you, our promised paiadise 
An age’s tumult of continued bhss 
Bet you have still your happiness in doubt , 

Or else ’tis past, and you have dreamt it out. 
ltd Perhaps not so. 

Aur Can Indamora piove 
So alteied ? Is it but perhaps yoi? love ? 

Then farewell all > I thought m you to find 
A balm, to cute my much distempered mind. 

1 came to giieve a father’s heart estranged , 

But little thought to find a mistress changed 
Nature herself » changed to punish me , 

Vwttle tpmed tlce, and failb mconstanoy. 

Jnd 'Vpu heitiid me not mconstancy donfe$s : 
hmi a advice to love me less.' 
knows wljat afijreise fwiune may befall ? 
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Arm well your mind hope little, and feai all 
Etope, with a goodly prospect, feeds youi eye , 

Shows, from a using ground, possession nigh , 

Shortens the distance, or o’eilooks it quite , 

So easy ’tis to travel with the sight 
Aur Then to despair you would my love betray, 

By taking hope,'its last kind friend, away 
You hold the glass, but turn the perspective. 

And farther off the lessened object drive 
You bid me fear In that your change I know , 

You would prepare me fof the coming blow 
But, to prevent you, take my last adieu , 

I’ll sadly tell myself you are untrue, 

Rather than stay to hear it told by you [Going 

Ind Stay, Auteng Zebe, I must not let you go, — 

And yet believe yourself your own worst foe , 

Think I am true, and seek no more to know 
bet in ray breast the fatal secret he; 

Tis a sad riddle, which, if known, we die 

[Stming to paust 

Aur Fair hypocrite, you seek to cheat in vain , 

Your silence argues you ask time to feign 
Once more, farewell I The snare in sight is laid, 

’Tis my own fault if I am now betrayed [Gotng agavi, 
Ind. Yet once more stay , you shall believe me true, 
Though in one fate I wrap myself and you 
Your absence — 

Arm Hold ' you know the hard command, 

I must obey You only can withstand 
Your own mishap I beg you, on roy knee, 

Be not unhappy dy your own decree. 

Aur Speak, madam , by (if that be yet an oath) 

Your love, I'm pleased we should be ruined both 
Both IS a sound of joy 

In death’s dark biJwers our bndah we will keep ; 

And bis cold hand * 

Shall draw the curtain, when we go to sleep 
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Jnd. Know then, that man, whom both of us did 
trust, 

Has been to you unkind, to me unjust. 

The guardian of my faith so false did piove, 

As to solicit me with lawless love : 

Prayed, promised, threatened, all that man could do , 
B|ise as he’s gieat , and need I tell you who ? 

Aur. Yes ; for I’ll not believe my father meant : 

Speak quickly, and my impious thoughts prevent. 

Ind. You’ve said , I wish I could some other name 1 
Artm. My duty must excuserme, sir, from blame. 
A.’^guard there! 

Enitr Guards. 

Aur. Slave, for me? 
rAtm. My orders are 

To seize this princess, whom the laws of war 
Long since made prisoner. 

Aur. Villain I 
Arim. Sir, I know 

Your birth, nor durst another call me so. 

Aur. 1 have redeemed her ; and, as mine, she’s free. 
Arim. You may have right to give her liberty; 

BCl with your father sit that right dispute ; 

For his commands to me were absolute ; 

If she disclosed his love, to use the right 
Of war, and to secure her from your sight 
Aur. I’ll rescue her, or die. {Draws. 

And you, roy friends, though few, ate yet too brave. 

To see yonr general’s mistress made a slave. {All draw. 
Ind. Hold, my dear love 1 if so much power there 
lies, 

As once yoh ownod, in Indamora’s eyes, 

Lose ftht the honour you have early won, 

But stgiud the bimnetess pattern of a son. 

^ ^ Iqve your ckdm inviolate secures j 
in fete, 1 din be only yours. 
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My sufferings foi you make your heart my due ; 

B9 worthy me, as I am worthy you. 

Aur, I’ve thought, and blessed be you who gave me 
time ; up h<t sword 

My virtue was surprised into a ciime. 

Strong viitue, like sti ong nature, struggles still ; 

Exerts itself, and then throws off the ill. 

I to a son’s and lover’s piaise a&pire. 

And must fulfil the parts which both lequire. 

How dear the cure of jealousy has cost ' 

With too much care and tenderness y’ are lost. 

So the fond youth from hell redeemed his prize, 

Till looking back, she vanished from his eyes ' 

{^eunf seoeraUv 
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JSetwixt the Acts a warlike Tune is played^ shooting of 
Gum and shouts of Soldiers are heard, as in an 
Assault. 



Awreng-Zebe, Arimant, Asaph Khan, Fazel Khan, 
and SoLYMAN. 

UR. What man could do, was by Morat per- 
formed; 

The fortress thrice himself in person stormed. ' 
Your valour bravely did the assault sustain, 
And filled the moats and ditches with the slain ; 

Till, mad with rage, into the breach he fired, 

Slew friends and foes, and in tlie smoke retired. 

Ariw. To us you give what praises are not due ; 

Morat was thrice repulsed, but thrice by you. 

High, over all, was your great conduct shown ; 

You sought our safety, but forgot your own. 

Asaph- Their standard planted on the battlement. 
Despair and death among the soldiers sent ; 

You the bold Omrah tumbled from the wall, 

And shouts of victory pursued his fall. 

Fassflf To you alone we owe this pmJsperous day ; 

Out wives and children rescued from the prey ; 

Know your own interest, sir; where’er you lead, 

We Idlatly vow to own no other head. 

Vottr,,wrongB are known. Impose hut your 
C^msndS, ^ » 

feour illMtll bring you twenty thousand hands. 

‘ 3«a 
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Avr^ Let them, who truly would appear ray friends, 
Ig^niploy their swords, like mine, for noble ends. 

No more ; Remember you have bravely done j 
Shall treason end what loyalty begun ? 

I own no wrongs ; some grievance I confess ; 

But kings, like gods, at their own time redress. 

Yet, some becoSning boldness I may use ; 

I’ve well deserved, noi will he now refuse. [AsieSi. 
I’ll strike my fortunes with him at a heat, 

And give him not the leisure to forget. 

[Exit, attended by the Omrahs 
Arim. 0 Indamora, hide these fatal eyes 1 
Too deep they wound whom they too soon surprise •, 

My virtue, prudence, honour, interest, all 
Before this universal monarch fall. 

Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray ; 

Who can tread sure on the smooth slippery way ? 
'Pleased with the passage, we slide swiftly on. 

And see the dangers which we cannot shun. 


To hm Indamora. 

Ind. I hope my liberty may reach thus far ; 

These terrace walks within my limits are. 

1 came to seek you, and to let you know. 

How much I to your generous pity owe.' 

The king, when he designed you for my guard. 

Resolved he would not make my bondage hard : 

If otherwise, you have deceived his end j 
And whom he meant a guardian, made a friend. 

Anm^ A guardian’s title I must own with shame ; 

But should be prouder of another name. 

Ind. And therefore 'twas I * changed that name 
before ; 

I called you friend, and could you wisli, for more ? 

Arim^ I date not ask for what jmn would not grant 
But vyishes, madam, are extravagant^ 
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They are not bounded with things possible : 

I may wish more than I presume to tell. 

Desire’s the vast extent of human mind ; 

It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. 

I could wish 

Ifui. What? 

^ Arm. Why did you speak ? you’ve tfasbcd my fancy 
quite, 

Kven in the approaching minute of delight, 

I must take breath, 

Kre I the lapture of my wish ranew, 

5i.nd tell you then, — it terminates in you. 

J^nd. Have you considered what the event would be ? 
Or know you, Arimant, yourself, or me ? 

Were I no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 

M,y youth in bloom, your age in its decay ? 

Arim. I, my own judge, condemned mysell befoie } 
For pity aggravate my crime no more 1 
So weak I am, I with a frown am slain ; 

You need have used but half so much disdain. 

/nd. I am not cruel yet to that degree j 
Have better thoughts both of yourself and me. 

Beauty a monarch is, 

Wiiich kingly power magnificently proves, 

By crowds of slaves, and peopled empire loves : 

And such a slave as you what queen would lose? 

Above the rest, I Arimant would choose, 

For counsel, valour, truth, and kindness too j 
All 1 could wish in man, I find in you. 

Arim. What lover could to greater joy be raised? 

I am, methinfcs, a god, by you thus prSised. 

/nd. To what may not desert like yours pretend ? 
Yottliave all qualities,' that fit a friend. 

Arint. So mariners mistake the promised coast; 

And, with full sails, on the blind rocks are lost 
TOnk yaa my aged veins so faintly beat, '' 

Timsf risle nobS^P than to friendship’s heat? 
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So weak youi chaims, that, like a winter's night, 
'Rwinkling with stars, they freeze me, while they light ? 

Ind. Mistake me not, good Arimant ; I know 
My beauty’s power, and what my charms can do. 

You your own talent have not learned so well ; 

But practise one, where you can ne’er excel. 

You can, at mo 5 t, 

To an indifferent lover’s praise pretend j 
But you would spoil an admirable friend 
Arm.. Never was amity so highly prized, 

Nor ever any love so mu^h despised. 

Even to myself ridiculous I grow. 

And would be angry, if I knew but how. 

Ind. Do not. Your anger, like your love, is vain ; 
Whene’er I please, you must be pleased again. 

Knowing what power I have your will to bend. 

I’ll use it j for I need just such a friend. 

You must perform, not what you think is fit j 
But to whatever I propose submit. 

Arim. Madam, you have a strange ascendant gained j 
You use me like a courser, spuired and reined : 

If I fly out, my fierceness you command, 

Then soothe, and gently stxoke me with your hand. 
Impose but use your power of taxing well ; 

When subjects cannot pay, they soon rebel. 

Enter the Emperor, unseen by than. 

Ind. My rebel’s punishment would easy ptovej 
You know you’re in my power, by making love. 

Aritn. Would 4 , without dispute, your will obey, 

And could you, in return, my life betray ? 

Emp. What danger, Arimant, is this you fear? 

Or what love-secret, which I must not hear ? 

These altered looks some inward motiqn show : 

His cheeks are pale, and yours wi(h blushes glow. 
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Ind. ’Tis what, with justice, may my anger move j 
He has been bold, and talked to me of love. r 

Arih. 1 am betrayed, and shall be doomed to die. 

\Aside 

Emp IJid he, my slave, presume to look so high ? 
That crawling insect, who from mud began. 

Warmed by my beams, and kindled into” man ? 

Durst he, who does but for my pleasure live, 

Intrench on love, my great prerogative ? 

Print his base image on bis sovereign’s coin ? . 

'Tis treason if he stamp his loije with mine. 

" ’ Arim, 'Tis true, 1 have been bold, but if it be 
A crime 

ind. He means, ’tis only so to me. 

Von, sir, should praise, what 1 must disapprove. 

insolently talked to me of love ; 

But, sir, ’iwas yours, he made it in your name j 
You, if you please, may all he said disclaim. 

Emp. I must disclaim whate’er he can express ; 

His grovelling sense will show my passion less : 

But stay, — if what he said my message be. 

What fear, what danger, could arrive from me ? 

He said, he feared you would his life betray. 

Vftd. Should he presume again, perhaps 1 may. 
Though in your hands he hazard not his life, 

JEUijneniiber, sir, your fury of a wife ; 

Who, not content to be revenged on you, 

The agents of your passion will pursue. 

Emp, , If I but hear her named, I’m sick that 
day; 

The sound is mortal, and frights life a^ay, — 

Forgive me, Aritnant, my jealous thought : 

Plstnist i» Ic^s is thh tenderest fault. 

me, and tell thyself, in my excuse, 

' |lA»!trt!,a»d jpcrowju, no Hvalship can bear; 

Ahd p*t|«i^rttS"thijjgs sph still possess’d witR ftar. 


[Exii Artmaht, imim 
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This, madam, my excuse to you may plead ; 

IfPve should forgive the faults, which love has made. 

Jnd. From me, what paidon can you hope to have, 
Robbed of my love, and treated as a slave? 

Emp. Force is the last relief which lovers find : 

And ’tis the best excuse of womankind. 

Ind. Force n&ver yet a generous heart did gain j 
We yield on parley, but are stormed in vain. 

Constraint in all things makes the pleasure less ; 

Sweet is the love which comes with willingness. 

Emp. No ; ’tis resistatme that inflames desire, 
Sharpens the darts of love, and blows bis fire. 

Love is disarmed, that meets with too much ease j 
He languishes, and does not care to please : 

And therefore ’tis, your golden fruit you guard 
With so much care, — to make possession hard. 

Ind. Was’t not enough, you took my ciown away, 

But cruelly you must my love betray ? 

I was well pleased to have tiansferred my right, 

And better changed your claim of lawless might, 

By taking him, whom you esteemed above 
Your other sons, and taught me first to love. 

Emp. My son by my command his course must 
steer: 

I bade him love, I bid him now forbear. 

Jf you have any kindness for him still, 

Advise him not to shock a father’s will. 

/nd. Must I advise ? 

Then let me see him, and I’ll try to obey. 

Emp, I had forgot, and date not trust your Way. 

But send him whJfl, 

He has not here an army to command : 

Remember, he and you are in my hand. 

I»d, Yes, in a father’s hand, whom he has served, 
And, with the hazard of his life, pieserypd. 

But piety to you, unhappy prince, , 

Becomes a crime, and duty an oflTenee ; 
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Against yourself you with your foes combine, 

And seem your own destruction to design. 

Em^. You may be pleased your politics to spare ; 

I’m old enough, and can myself take care. 

Ind, Advice from me was, I confess, too bold : 

Y’ are old enough j it may be, sir, too old. 

Emp. You please yourself with yiJur contempt of 
' age; 

but love, neglected, will convert to rage. 

If on your head my fury does not turn, 

Thank that fond dotage which so much you scorn ; 
-rlJut, in another’s person, you may piove. 

There’s warmth for vengeance left, though not for love. 

Re-enter Arimant. 

Atim. The empress has the ante-chambers past, 

And this way moves with a disordered haste : 

Her brows the stormy marks of anger bear. 

Emp. Madam, retire ; she must not find you here. 

[iSaitf iNDAMOBiA mith Arimant, 


Enter Nou&mahal, hastily. 

Naur. What have I done, that Nourmabal must 
.r, prove 

The scorn and triumph of a rival’s love f 

My eyes are still the same ; each glance, each grace, 

Keep their first lustre, and maintain their place ; 

Not second yet to any other face. 

Emp. What rage transports you? Are you well 
awake? 

Such dreams distracted minds in fever’s make, 

Naur. Those fevers you have given, those dreams 
have bred, 

By broken faith, and an abandoned bed. 

Sttcb visions hoijfly pass before my sight, 

Wbieb frbffl my eyes {heir balmy slumbers' fri^t. 
tor jibe «ey«»o«t Uilwce of the night j 
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Visions, which 111 this citadel aie seen, — 
height gloiious visions of a rival queen. 

Emp. Have patience, — my fiist flames can ne’ei 
decay , 

These are but dreams, and soon will pass away ; 

Thou know’st ni^ heart, tny empire, all is thine. 

In thy own heaven of love serenely shine ; 

Fair as the face of nature did appear, 

When flowers first peep’d, and trees did blossoms bear, 
And winter had not yet deformed the inverted year ; 
Calm as the breath whicl\,fans our eastern groves. 

And bright as when thy eyes first lighted up our loves 
Let our eternal peace be sealed by this. 

With the first ardour of a nuptial kiss. 

\pfftn to km her'> 
Nouy- Me ryould you have — me your faint kisses 
prove, 

The dregs and droppings of enervate love ? 

Must I your cold long-labouring age sustain, 
itnd be to empty joys provoked in vain? 

Receive you, sighing after other charms. 

And take an absent husband in my arms ? 

Emp. Even these reproaches I can bear from you ; 
You doubted of my love, believe it true : • 

Nothing but love this patience could produce, 

And I allow your rage that kind excuse. 

Nour. Call it not pauence; ’tis your guilt stands 
mute ; , 

You have a cause too foul to bear dispute. 

You wrong me first, and urge my rage to rise; 

Then I must pass’ for mad; you meek and wise. 

Good man I plead merit by your soft replies. 

' Vain privilege poor women have of tongue j 
Men can stand silent, and resolve on wrong. 

Emp. What can I more? my friendship you refuse, 
And even my’inildness, as my crime, accuse. 

Nmr. Your sullen silence cheats hot me, false man^ 
vofc. 1 
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I know you think the bloodiest things you can. 

Could you accuse me, you would raise your voice, 
Watch for my crimes, and in my guilt rejoice : 

But my known virtue is from scandal free. 

And leaves no shadow for your calumny. 

Emp. Such virtue is the plague of human life j 
A virtuous woman, but a cursed wife. 

In vain of pompous chastity y’ arc proud ; 

Virtue’s adultery of the tongue, when loud. 

I, with less pain, a prostitute could bear, 

Than the shnll sound of — “ Viriut / virtu& / ” hear. 

In unchaste wives 

There’s yet a kind of recompensing ease j 
Vice keeps them humble, gives them care to please 
‘But against clamorous virtue, what defence? 
tt stops OUT mouths, and gives your noise pretence. 

N<yur. Since virtue does your indignation rais^ 

’Tis pity but you had that wife you praise : 

Your own wild appetites ate prone to range, 

Aad then you tar ourhumam? mtb your change, 

Emp. What can be sweeter than our native home ? 
Thither for ease and soft repose we come ; 

Home is the sacred refuge of our life ; 

Secured from all approaches, but a wife. 

If thence we fly, the cause admits no doubt j 
None but an inmate foe could force us out ; 

Cianaours our privacies uneasy make ; 

Birds leave their nest disturbed, and beasts their haunts 
forsake. 

JVhur. Honour’s my crime, that has your loathing 
bred ; 

You take no pleasure in a virtuous bed. 

Emp, What pleasure cUn there be in that estate* 
Wldch yociJ; unquietness bas made me hate ? 
f«r off, 

sleep, but wakeful with the fright j 
Imto off ihe pleasure of the night 
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Hour. My thoughts no other joys but power pursue ; 
Op, if they drd, they must be lost in you. 

And yet the fault's not mine, 

Though youth and beauty cannot warmth command ' 
The sun in vain shines on the barren sand. 

Ef!^. 'Tis true, of marriage-bands I’m weary grown ; 
Love scorns all ties, but those that are his own. 

Chains, that are dragged, must needs uneasy prove, 

For there’s a godlike liberty in love. 

Naur. What’s love to you ? 

The bloom of beauty other years demands, 

Nor will be gathered by such withered hands : 

You importune it with a false desire, 

Which sparkles out, and makes no solid fire. 

This impudence of age, whence can it spring ? 

All you expect, and yet you nothing bring : 

Eager to ask, when you are past a grant ; 

Nice in providing what you cannot want. 

Have conscience ; give not her you love this pain j 
Solicit not yourself and her in vain ; 

All other debts may compensation find ; 

But love is strict, and will be paid in kind, 

Eiftp. Sure, of all ills, domestic are the worst} 

When most secure of blessings, we are curst. 

When we lay next us what we hold most dear, 

Like Hercules, envenomed shirts we wear, 

And cleavmg mischiefs. 

JVbur, What you merit, have j 
And share, at least, the miseries you gave. 

Your days I will alarm, I’ll haunt your nights, 

Aud, Worse than age, disable your delights. 
l|{ay your sick fame still languish till it die, 

All offices of power neglected lie, • 

And you grow cheap in every subject’s eye ! 

Then, as the greatest curse that I can gjjre, 

Uopitied be deposed, and} after, li^e I \Going(iff, 
Stay, and now learn, 
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How criminsd soe’er we husbands are, 

’Tis not for wives to push our crimes too far. 

Had you still mistress of your temper been, 

I had been modest, and now owned my sin. 

Youi fuiy hardens me ; and whate’ei wrong 
You suffer, you have cancelled by your torlgue. 

A guard there < Seize hei ; she shall know this hour, 
What IS a husband’s and a monarch’s power, 

[Guard smes her 


Enter Aureng-Zkbe. 

Nour, I see for whom youi chartei you maintain j 
I must be fettered, and my son be slain, * 

"That Zelyma’s ambitious race may reign, 
bfot so you promised, when my beauty drew 
All Asia’s vows ; when, Persia left for you, 

The realm of Candahar for dower I brought ; 

That long-contended prize for which you fought. 

Aur. The name of stepmother, your practised art, 

By which you have estranged my father’s heait, 

All you have done against me, or design. 

Shows your aversion, but begets not mine, 
tong may my father India’s empire guide. 

And may* no breach your nuptial vows divide 1 
EmJ>' Since loves obliges not, I from this hour 
Assume the right of man’s despotic power j 
Man is by nature formed your sex’s head. 

And is himself the canon of his bed : 

In bands of iron fettered you shall be, — 

An easier yoke than what you put on me, 

Aur, Though much I fear my interest is not great. 
Let me your royal clemency intreat. [A’nee/tn^. 

Secrets of marriage sdll are sacred held; 

Their sweet and bitter by the wise concealed. 

Brrore of wives raSePt on husbands still, ’ 
nttd, when divulged, proclaim you’ve chosen ill. 
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And ihe mysterious power of bed and thione 
SBould always be maintained, but rarely shown. 

Emp. To so perverse a sex all grace is vain ; 

It gives them courage to offend again : 

For with feigned tears they penitence pietend, 

Again are pardoped, and again offend ; 

Fathom our pity when they seem to grieve, 

Only to tiy how far we can forgive ; 

Till, launching out into a sea of strife, 

They scorn all pardon, and appear all wife. 

But be it as you please I for your loved sake. 

This last and fruitless tiial I will make; 

In all requests your right of merit use ; 

And know, there is but one I can refuse. 

\He signs to the Guards, and they remove from 
the Empress. 

Nour. You’ve done enough, for you designed my 
chains ; 

The grace is vanished, but the af&ont remains. 

Mor is’t a grace, or for his merit done ; 

You durst no farther, for you feared my son. 

This you have gained by the rough course you prove ; 
I’m past repentance, and you past my love. [Exit. 
Emp. A spirit so untamed the world ne’er bore. 

Aur. And yet worse usage had incensed her more. 

But since by no obligement she is tied, 

You must betimes for your defence provide. 

I cannot idle in your danger stand. 

But beg once more I may your arms command ; 

Two battles your pspicious cause has won ; 

My sword can perfect what it has begun, 

And from, your walls dislodge that,haughty son. 

Emp. My son, your valour has this day been such, 
None can enough admire, or praise too much : 

But now, with reason, your success I dofibtj 
Her faction’s strong within, his arn& ^thout 
Aur. I left the city in a panic fright ; 
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Lions they are in council, lambs m fight 
But my own troops, by MitAa led, are near; 

I, by to-morrow’s dawn, expect them here : 

To favour them. I’ll sally out eie day. 

And through our slaughtered foes enlarge their way. 

Emf. Age has not yet «, 

So shrunk my sinews, or so chilled my veins. 

But conscious virtue in my breast remains : 

But bad 1 now 

That strength, with which my boiling youth was fraught, 
.When in the vale of Balasor I'fought, 

And from Bengal their captive monarch brought ; 

When elephant ’gainst elephant did rear 
,His trunk; and castles jostled in the air; 

My sword thy way to victory had shown, 

Aid owed the conquest to itself alone. 

Aw. Those fair ideas to my aid I’ll call, 

And emulate ray great original ; 

Or, if they fail, I will invoke, in arms, 

The power of love, and Indamora’s charms. 

Emp. I doubt the happy influence of your star ; 

To invoke a captive’s name bodes ill in war. 

_Aur, Sir, give me leave to say, whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded well to you. 

Your royal promise, when I went to fight, 

Obliged me to resign a victor’s right ; 

Her liberty I fought for, and I won, 

And claim it, as your general, and your son. 

Emp. My ears still ring with noise; I’m vexed to 
death, 

Ton^tie-killed, and have not yet recovered breath ; 

Nor will I be prescribed my time by you. 

Krst end the war, and then your claim renew ; 

^l^hile to ;yodr conduct I my fortune trust, 

To keep this plSd^ of duly is but just. , 

Soine hlddorT cause your jealousy does move, 
lay loyal love. 
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Emp. What love soever by an heir is shown, 
waits but time to step into the throne j 
You’ie neither justified, nor yet accused ; 

Meanwhile, the prisoner with respect is used. 

Aur~ I know the kindness of her guaidian such, 

1 need not fear tpo little, but too much. 

But, how, sir, how have you from virtue swerved? 

Or what so ill return have I deserved ? 

You doubt not me, nor have I spent my blood. 

To have my faith no belter understood : 

Your soul’s above the basmess of distrust : 

Nothing but love could make you so unjust. 

Emp. You know your rival then ; and know 'tis fit, 
The son should to the father’s claim submit. 

Aur. Sons may have rights which they can ne’"^? 
quit. 

Yourself first made that title which 1 claim : 

First bade me love, and authorised my flame. 

Em^. The value of my gift I did not know i 
I/I could givey J can resume it too. 

Aur. Recall your gift, for I your power confess ; 

But first take back my life, a gift that’s less. 

Long life would now but a long burthen prove : 

You’re grown unkind, and I have lost your love. 

My grief lets unbecoming speeches fall : 

I should have died, and not complained at all. 

Emp. Witness, ye powers, 

Now much I suffered, and bow long I strove 
Against the assaults of this imperious love! 

I represented to yvyself the shame 
Of perjured faith, and violated fame j 
Your great deserts, how ill they were repaid ; 

All arguments, in vain, I urged and weighed: 

For mighty love, who prudence does despise, 

For reason showed me Indamora’s eyes. 

What would "you more? my ctimcl sadly view, 
Acknowledge, am ashamed, and yet pursue, 
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Aur. Since you can love, and yet your error see, 

The same resistless power may plead foi me. 

With no less ardour I my claim pursue : 

I love, and cannot yield her even to you. 

Emp. Your elder bi others, though o’ercome, have 
right : 

The youngest[’s] yet in arms prepared to fight. 

But, yielding her, I firmly have decreed, 

That you alone to empire shall succeed. 

Aur. To after-ages let me stand a shame, 

When I exchange for crowns egy love oi fame 1 
Vou might have found a mercenary son, 

To profit of the battles he had won. 

Had 1 been such, what hindered me to lake 

The crown ? nor had the exchange been yours to make. 

While you are living, I no right pretend; 

Wear it, and let it where you please descend. 

But fiom my love, ’tis sacrilege to part : 

There, there’s my throne, in Indamora’s heart. 

Emp. ’Tis in her heart alone that you must rergn t 
You’ll find her person diflScult to gain. 

Give willingly what I can take by force : 

And know, obedience is your safest course. 

'Auk I’m taught, by honour’s piecepts, to obey : 

Fear to obedience is a slavish way. 

If aught my want of duty could beget. 

You take the most prevailing means, to threat. 

Pardon your blood, that boils within my veins j 
It rises high, and menacing disdains. 

Even Death's become to me no dreadful name: 

IVe often met him, and have made him tame : 

In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 

I saw him, and contemned him first for you. 

Efitp. Of formal duty make no more thy boast ; 

Thou disobey’st where it concerns me most. 

1^1 1 with both hands thus to push back ‘a crown, 
headlong cast'uh;^8elf from empire down ! 
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Though Nourraahal I hate, her son shall teign ; 
Iijgloiious thou, by thy own fault remain. 

Thy younger brother I’ll admit this hour : 

So mine shall be thy mistress, his thy power. [Exit. 

Aur. How vain is virtue, which directs our ways 
Through certain danger to uncertain praise 1 
Bairen, and airy name ! thee Fortune flies, 

With thy lean train, the pious and the wise. 

Heaven takes thee at thy word, without regard, 

And lets thee poorly be thy own reward. 

The world is made for thp bold impious man, 

Who stops at nothing, seizes all he can. 

Justice to merit does weak aid afford ; 

She trusts her balance, and neglects her sword. 

Virtue is nice to take what’s not her own , 

And, while she lung consults, the piize is gone. 


Tt> him Djanbt. 

Dia. Foigive the bearer of unhappy news : 

Tour altered father openly pursues 
Tour ruin j and, to compass his intent, 

For violent Morat in haste has sent. 

The gates he ordered all to be unbarred, 

And from the market-place to draw the guard. 

Aur^ How look the people in this turn of state ? 
Dia. They mourn your ruin as their proper fate , 
Cursing the empress ; For they think it done 
By her procurement, to advance her son. 

Him too, though awed, they scarcely can forbear ; 
His pride they hale, his violence they fear. 

All bent to rise, would you appear their chief, 

Till your own troops come up to y'Jmr relief. 

. Aur. Ill treated, and forsaken, as I am, 

Til not betray the glory of my name : , 

’Tis not for me, yirho have preserved a slate, 

To buy an empire at so base a rate. • 
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Dia, The points of honour poets may produce ; 
Trappings of life, for ornament, not use : » 

Honour, which only does the name advance. 

Is the mere raving madness of romance. 

Pleased with a word, you may sit tamely down ; 

And see your younger brother force the prown. 

Aur. I know my fortune in extremes does lie j 
The sons of Indostan must reign, or die ; 

That desperate hazard courage does create, 

As he plays frankly who has least estate : 

And that the world the cowardrwill despise, 

When life’s a blank, who polls not for a prize. 

Of all your knowledge, this vain fruit you have 
To walk with eyes broad open to your grave. 

Aur. From what I’ve said, conclude, without reply, 

I neither would usurp, nor tamely die. 

The attempt to fly would guilt betray, or fear : 

Besides, ’twere vain j the fort’s our prison here. 
Somewhat I have resolved. 

Morat, perhaps, has honour in his breast j 
And, in extremes, both counsels are the best. 

Like emp’ric remedies, they last are tried ; 

And by the event condemned, or justified. 

Pi®sence of mind, and courage in distress. 

Are more than armies, to procure success. [Exeunt. 


ACT III 



SCENE I 

Arimant, with a Utter in his hand: Indamora, 

RIM. And I the messenger to him from y^ou ? 
Your empire you to tyranny pursue : 

You lay commands, both cruel and unjust' 
To serve my rival, and betray my trust. • 
Tnd, You first betrayed your trust, in loving me ; 

And should not I my own advantage see? 

Serving my love, you may my friendship gain j 
You know the rest of your pretences vain. 

You must, my Arimant, you must be kind : 

Tis in your nature, and your noble mind. 

Arim. I’ll to the king, and straight ray trust resign. 
Ind. His trust you may, but you shall never mina 
Heaven made you love me for no other end, 

But to become my confidant and friend : 

As such, I keep no secret from your sight, 

And therefore make you judge how ill I write : 

Read it, and tell mo freely then your mind ; 

If ’tis indited, as I meant it, kind. 

Arim. I ask not Heaven my freedom to restore. 

, {Reading, 

Bui only for your sake I’ll read no more : 

And yet I must 

hess for my own, than for your sorrosAs sad 

' {Readily. 

Another line, like this, would make me mad ' 
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Heaven * bhe goes on — ^yei more — and yet moie kind ' 

[As rcadifigm 

Each sentence is a dagger to my mind. 

See me this night [Reading, 

Thank fortune, who did such a friend provide. 

For faithful Arimant shall be your guide. 

Not only to be made an instrument, * 

But pre-engaged without my own consent ! 

Ind. Unknown to engage you still augments my 
score, 

And gives you scope of meriting the more. 

"‘Arim The best of men 
Some interest in their actions must confess ; 

Nonfe merit, but in hope they may possess. 

The fatal paper rather let me tear, 

Than, like Bellerophon, my own sentence bear. 

Ind. You may j but ’twill not be your best advice '. 
’Twill only give me pains of writing twice. 

You know you must obey me, soon or late : 

Why should you vainly struggle with your fate ? 

Arim. I thank thee, Heaven, thou hast been 
wondrous kind I 

Why am I thus to slavery designed, 

And?yet am cheated with a freeborn mind ? 

Or make thy orders with my reason suit, 

Or let me live by sense, a glorious brute 

[She frowns. 

You frown, and 1 obey with speed, before 
That dreadful sentence comes, See me no more : 

See me no more ! that sound, methinks, I hear 
Like the last trumpet thundering in my dar. 

Enter Solyman. 

Solgm, The princess Melesinda, bathed in tears, 

And to$&ed aitcrnstely with hopes and fears, 

Jf yow a^its sDch leisure can affbrd, 

fcktri fro^B yod the fortunes of her lord. 
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Arim. Tell her, that I some certainty may bring, 
go this minute to attend the king. 

Ind. This lonely turtle I desire to see ; 

(iiief, though not cured, is eased by company 
Arim. \io SoLYM.]. Say, if she please, she hither may 
repair. 

And breathe rhe freshness of the open air. 

\Extt Soi.Vm. 

Ind. Poor princess ! how I pity her estate, 

Wiapt in the ruins of her husband’s fate ! 

She mourned Morat should in rebellion rise j 
Yet he offends, and she s the sacrifice. 

Arim. Not {:nowmg his design, at court she stayed ; 
Till, by command, close prisoner she was made. ' 
Since when. 

Her chains with Roman constancy she bore, 

But that, perhaps, an Indian wife’s is more. 

Ind. Go, bring her comfort ; leave me here alone. 
Arim. My love must still be in obedience shown. 

[Exit Arimant. 

Enter Melesinda, led hy Solymam, who retire!, 
afterwards. 

% 

Ind. When graceful Soirow in her pomp appears. 

Sure she is dressed in Melesinda’s teats. 

Your head reclined (as hiding grief from view), 

Droops, like a rose, surcharged with morning dew. 

Mel. Can flowers but droop in absence of the sun. 
Which waked their sweets? And mine, alas 1 is gone. 
But you the noblest charity express : 

For they, who shine in courts, still shun distress. 

Ind. Distressed myself, like you, confined, I live : 

^ And, therefore, can compassion take and give. 

We’ve both love’s captives, bat with f|te so cross, 

One must be happy by the other’s loss. 

Morat, or Aureng-Zebe, must fall this day. 
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Md. Too truly Tamerlane’s successors they; 

Each thinks a woild too little loi his sway 
Could you and I the same pietences bring, 

Mankind should with more case leceive a king : 

I would to you the narrow wqild resign, 

And want no empire while Moiat was mine. 

Ind. Wished freedom, 1 presage, you fooii will find • 
If Heaven be just, and be to virtue kind 
Mel, Quite otherwise my mind foretells my fate : 

Short is my life, and that unfortunate. 

Yet should I not complain, would Heaven afford 
Some little time, ere death, to see my lord. 

Ind. These thoughts aie but your melancholy’s food ; 
Raided from a lonely life, and dark abode ; 

Rjit whatsoe’er our jarring fortunes piove, 

Though our lords hate, methinks we two may love, 

Md. Such be our loves as may not yield to fate ; 

I bring a heart more true than fortunate. 

\Givtng their hands. 


To them Arimant. 

Arim. I come with haste surprising news to bring : 
In tjl o hours' time, since last I saw the king, 

The affairs of couit have wholly changed their face: 
Unhappy Aureng-Zebe is in disgrace ; 

And your Moral, proclaimed the successoiv 
Is called, to awe the city with his power. 

Those trumpets his triumphant entiy tell, 

And now the shouts waft near the citadel. 

Ind, See, madam, see the event by nft foreshown ; 
I envy not yai^r chance, but grieve my own. 

Mel‘ A so untixpected must sui prise ; 

And mcttiB, beiiiDse I am unused to joys, 
i aU yqjit wishes ever prosperous be 1 

? i<6o,i|iti^eoBi^erndd the event to see. 
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To view my lord become the public scorn 

I^came to comfort, and I go to mourn. 

\Taking her leav-' 

Mel. Stay, I’ll not see my lord, 

Before I give your sorrow some relief j 
And pay the charity you lent my grief. 

Here he shall s^e me first, with you confined ; 

And, if your virtue fail to move his mind, 
ril use my interest that he may be kind. 

Fear not, I never moved him yet in vain. 

Ind, So fair a pleader any cause may gain. 

Mel. I have no taste, Sicthinks, of coming joy ; 

For black presages all my hopes destroy 
“ Die 1 ” something whispeis, — “ Melesinda, die I 
Fulfil, fulfil, thy mournful destiny I " — 

Mine is a gleam of bliss, too hot to last j 
\yat’ry it shines, and will be soon o’ercast. 

[Indamora and Melesinda retire. 
Arim. Fortune seems weary grown of Aureng-Zebe, 
While to her new-made fayourite Moral, 

Her lavish hand is wastefuUy profuse : 

With fame and flowing honours tided in, 

Borne on a swelling current smooth beneath him. 

The king, and haughty empress, to our wonder, ^ 

If not atoned, yet seemingly at peace. 

As fate for him that miracle reserved. 

Enter in triumph, Emperor, Morat, Traia 

Emp, I have confessed I love. 

As I interpret fairly your design. 

So look not with*aeverer eyes on mine. 

Your fate has called you to the imperial seat : 

In duty be, as you in arms are, g?reat ; 

For Aureng-Zebe a hated name i^ giown, 

And love less bears a rival than the throne. 

Mar. To me, the cries of fighting fields are charms ! 
Keen be my sabre, and of proof mji arms, * 
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1 ask no other blessing of my stars : 

No prize but fame, nor mistress but the wars. 

I scarce am pleased I tamely mount the throne : — 
Would Aureng-Zebe had all their souls in one ! 

With all my elder brothers I would fight, 

And so from partial natuie force my right. 

Emp. Had we but lasting youth, anif time to spare 
S6me miglit bo thrown away on fame and war; 

But youth, the perishing good, runs on too fast, 

And, unenjoyed will spend itself to waste ; 

Few know the use of life before ’tis past 
5rad I once more thy vigour to'^command, 

I would not let it die upon my hand : 

NoT'hour of pleasure should pass empty by ; 
youth should watch joys, and shoot them as they fly. 

Mor. Methinks, all pleasure is in greatness found. 
Kings, like heaven’s eye, should spread their beams 
around. 

Pleased to be seen, while glory’s race they run : 

Rest is not for the chariot of the sun. 

Subjects are stiff-necked animals ; they soon 
Feel slackened reins, and pitch their rider down. 

Emp. To thee that drudgery of power I give : 

Cases be thy lot : Reign thou, and let me live. 

The fort I’ll keep for my security ; 

Business and public state resign to thee. 

Mor^ Luxurious kings are to their people lost : 

They live, like drones, upon the public cost 
My arms from pole to pole the world shall shake. 

And, with myself, keep all mankind awake, 

Emp, Believe me, son, and needles^trouble spare ; 
'Tis a base world, and is not worth our care : 

The vulgar, a scarce adimaled clod, 

Ne’er pleased with aught above them, prince or God. 
Were 1 a god, thp drunken globe should roll, 

Thd little emmets with the human soul 
I fbrthemselves? while at my ease I sat, 
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And second causes did the work of fate ; 

Or, if I would take care, that care should be 
For wft that scorned the world, and lived like me 

To them NouRMAHAt, Zayda, and Attendants. 

Nour. My de^r Morat, [Embracing her son 

This day propitious to us all has been : 

You’re now a monarch’s heir, and I a queen. 

Your youthful ' father now may quit the state. 

And find the ease he sought, indulged by fate. 

Cares shall not keep him pn the throne awake. 

Nor break the golden slumbers he would take. 

Emp. In vain I struggled to the goal of life, 

While rebel sons, and an imperious wife, 

Still dragged me backward into noise and sliife, 

Mor. Be that remembrance lost; and he it my pride 
To be your pledge of peace on either side. 

7h them Aureng-Zbbk. 

Aur. With all the assurance innocence can bring, 
Fearless without, because secure within. 

Armed with my courage, unconcerned I see 
This pomp ; a shame to you, a pride to me. 

Shame is but where with wickedness ’tis joined ; 

And, while no baseness in this breast I find, 

I have not lost the birthright of my mind. 

J^mp. Children, the blind effect of love and chance. 
Formed by their sportive patents’ ignorance. 

Bear from their birth the impressions of a slave ; 

Whom Heaven fos play-games first, and then for service 
gave. 

One then may be displaced, and one may reign. 

And want of merit render birthrigh’t vain. 

"'Mer, Come| tl^o upbraid us with his innocence ? 
Seize him, rnidM^the preaching Brahman hence. 

' Ironic H Kwreot Scott read laithful,” 

vnr_ T SB 
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Aur, Stay, sir ! — I from my yeais no merit plead; 

\To Ms Father. 

All my designs and acts to duly lead. 

Youi life and glory are my only end ; 

And for that prize I with Moral contend. 

Mor, Not him alone : I all mankind defy. 

Who dales adventure more for both than I ? 

Aur. I know you brave, and take you at your 
word; 

That present service, which you vaunt, afford. 

Our two rebellious brothers are not dead : 

Tnough vanquished, yet again they gather head. 

I dare you, as your iival in renown, 

March out your army from the imperial town : 

Choose whom you please, the other leave to me; 

And set our father absolutely free. 

This, if you do, to end all future stiife, 

I am content to lead a private life , 

Disband my army, to secure the state, 

Nor aim at more, but leave the rest to fate. 

Mor. I’ll do it. — Draw out my army on tne plain 1 
War is to me a pastime, peace a pain. 

Emp, Think belter first. — \To Morat. 

Yexj see yourself inclosed beyond escape, 

\To Aurb,nc-Zebf. 

And, therefore, Proteus-like, you change your shape ; 

Of promise prodigal, while power you want, 

And preaching in the self-denying cant. 

Mor. Plot better ; for these arts too obvious are, 

Of gaining time, the master-piece of war, 

Is Aureng-Zebe so known ? 

Aur. If acts like mine, 

So far from intercut, pjtofit, or design. 

Can show my heart, by those I would be known s 
I wish you could as well defend youf own. 

My absent army for my father fought : 

YbiKS, in these wal’s, e to enslave him brought 
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If I come singly, you an armed guest, 

Tile woild with ease may judge whose cause is best. 

Mor. My father saw you ill designs pursue , 

And my admission showed his fcai of you. 

Aur. Himself best knows why he his love withdiaws ' 
I owe him moi^than to declare the cause. 

But still I press, out duty may be s-hown 
By arms. 

Mor, I’ll vanquish all his foes alone. 

Aur. You speak, as if you could the fates command, 
And had no need of any ^ther hand. 

But, since my honour you so far suspect, 

Tis just I should on your designs icflect. 

To prove yourself a loyal son, declare 

Vou’ll lay down arms when you conclude the w ar. 

Mor. No present answei your demand requires ; 

The war once done, I’ll do what Heaven inspires ; 

And while this sword this monarchy secures, 

'Tis managed by an abler arm than youis. 

Emp, Morat’s design a doubtful meaning bears : 

\Asick. 

In Aureng-Zebe true loyalty appears. 

He, for my safety, does his own despise j 
Still, with his wrongs, I find his duty lise. 

I feel my virtue struggling in my soul, 

But stronger passion does its power contiol.-— 

Yet be advised your ruin to prevent : 

\To Aurenct-Zebe, midt. 
You might be safe, if you would give consent. 

Aur, So to your welfare I of use may be, 

My life or death are equal both to me. 

Ewp, The people’s hearts are yours; the fort yel 
mine: « 

Be wise, and Indamora’s love lesign. 

I am observed : Remember, that I given 
This my last ^oof of kindness — die, or live. 

Aur, Life, with my Indamora, I w?»uld choosej 
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But, losing hei, the end of living lose 
I had consideied all I ought before , 

And fear of death can make me change no moie 
The people’s love so little I esteem, 

Condemned by you, I would not live by them. 

May he, who must your favour now possess. 

Much better serve you, and not love you less 
Emp I’ve heaid you, and, to finish the debaU, 

\Aloud. 

Commit that lebel prisoner to the state 
Mor The deadly diaught he shall begin this day 
And languish with insensible decay. 

Aur I hate the lingering summons to attend ; 

Death all at once would be the noblei end. 

%te IS unkind ' methmks, a general 
‘should warm, and at the head of armies fall ; 

And my ambition did that hope pursue, , 

That so I might have died m fight for you 

XJTo ht\ Father 

Mor Would I had been disposer of thy stars ' 

Thou shouldst have had thy wish, and died in wais 
’Tis I, not thou, have reason to repine, 

That thou shouldst fall by any hand but mine 
Aur. When thou wert formed, Heaven did a man 
begin ; 

But the brute soul, by chance, was shuiRed m. 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain. 

Where valiant beasts, by force and rapine, reign 
In life’s next scene, if transmigration be. 

Some bear, or lion, is reserved for thee. 

Mor, Take heed thott com’st riot in that lion’s 
way ! 

I prophesy, thou wilt thy soul convey 
Into a and be again ray prey. — 

Hettoe itrtth ^la(t,dreaiiHhg priest 1 
Sfaith me pre^e 

^1^ drat^lt s His death shall be my care. 
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Near my apartment let him prisoner be, 

'IHiat I his hourly ebbs of life may see. 

Am My life I would not lansom with a piayer : 

Tis vile, since ’tis not woith my father’s care 
I go not, sir, indebted to my grave 
You paid youis|lf, and took the life you gave 
Emp O that I had more sense of virtue left, '\_Aiide 
Or weie of that, whu h yet itmains, bereft ' 

I’ve just enough to know how I offend, 

And, to my shame, have not enough to mend 
Lead to the mosque. ^ 

Mor Love’s pleasures why should dull devotion stay ? 
Heaven to my Melesinda’s but the way. 

{Exeunt Emperor, Morat, and Tiain 
Zayd Sure Aureng-Zebe has somewhat of divine, 
Whose virtue through so daik a cloud can shine, 

Fortune has from Morat this day removed 
The greatest rival, and the best beloved. 

Nmr. He is not yet removed. 

Zayd. He lives, ’tis true , 

But soon must die, and, what I mourn, by you 
Naur. My Zayda, may thy words prophetic be ' 

{Embnuing het tagetly. 
I take the omen , let him die by me ’ 

He, stifled m my arms, shall lose his breath ; 

And life itself shall envious be of death. 

Zayd. Bless me, you powers above > 

Nour Why dost thou stait? 

Is love so strange? Or have not I a heait ? 

Could Aureng-Zebe so lovely seem to thee. 

And I want eyes that noble worth to see? 

Thy little soul was but to wonder moved : 

My sense of it was higher, and 1 Wed 

That man, that god-like man, so brave, so great — 

But these are thy small piaises I repea<t 
I’m carried liy a tide of love away. 

He's somewhat moie than I myseirban say. 
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7nyd Though all the ideas you can foim be tiue, 

He must not, cannot, be possest by jou 
If contradicting inteiests could be niixt, 

Natuie herself has cast a bar betwixt, 

And, eie you reach to this incestuous love, 

You must divine and human rights icmove. 

Nour. Count this among the wondeis love has done : 
1 had forgot he was my husband’s son. 

Zayd Nay, more, you have foigot who is your own : 
For whom joui care so long designed the thione 
Moral must fall, if Aureng-Zeb^ should rise. 

” Nour. ’Tis true j but who was e’er in love, and wise ’ 
Why was that fatal knot of mariiage tied, 

WKich did, by making us too near, divide ? 

Bivides me from my sex ' for Heaven, I find, 

Eiccludes but me alone of womankind. 

I stand with guilt confounded, lost with shame. 

And yet made wietched only by a name. 

If names have such command on human life, 

Love sure’s a name that’s moie divine than wife 
That sovereign power all guilt fiom action takes. 

At least the stains are beautiful it makes. , 

Zayd, The encroaching ill you eaily should oppose ■ 
Flattered, ’tis worse, and by indulgence grows 
(four Alas I and what have I not said oi done ? 

1 fought It to the last, — and love has won. 

A bloody conquest, which destruction brought. 

And mined all the country where he fought. 

Whether this passion from above was sent. 

The fate of him Heaven favours to prevent j 
Or as the cuise of fortune in excess, 

That, stretching, would beyond its leach possess , 

And, with a taste wbic^ plenty does depiave, 

Loathes lawful good, and lawless ill does crave-- — 

Zayi. But yej:,'?etnsidei>-~— 

Nmf, *tis Ibiif^ of time : 

TiSpk bow fbrf^^not divert my ciime. 
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My aitful engines instantly I’ll move, 

A^id choose the soft and gentlest hour of love. 

The undei provost of the fort is mine — 

But see, Morat ! I’ll whisper my design. 

EnUr Mosat with AlRimani, of talking Attendants. 

Anm. And tor that cause was not in public seen, , 
But slays in piison with the captive queen. 

Mot Let my attendants wait j I'll be alone : 

Where least of state, there most of love is shown , 

Nour. My son, youi business is not hard to guess 

[To Morat 

Long absence makes you eager to possess . 

I will not impoitune you by my stay , 

She merits all the love which you can pay. 

[Exti mih Zavba 

enter Arimant, with Mflesinda ; then exit Moraf 
rum to Melesinda, and emircues her, 

Mbr. Should I not chide you, that you chose to stay 
In gloomy shades, and lost a glorious day ? 
l/ist the fiistfruits of joy you should possess 
In my letum, and made my triumph less> , 

Ms/. Should I not chide, that you could stay and see 
'fhose joys, preferring public pomp to me ? 

Through my dark cell youi shouts of triumph rung : 

I heard with pleasuie, but I thought them long. 

Mor, The public will in triumphs rudely share, 

And kings the rudeness of their joys must bear : 

But I made hasife to set my captive free, 

And thought that woik was only worthy me. 

The fame of ancient matrons yoa pursue. 

And stand a blameless pattern to the new. 

I have not words to praise such acts gf these ! 

But take my'heart, and mould it you please. 

Mel. A tiial of youi kindness I must make. 
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Though not for mine so much as virtue’s sake. 

The queen of Cassimere 

Mor. No more, my love; 

That only suit I beg you not to move. 

That she’s in bonds for Auieng-Zebe I know, 

And should, by my consent, continue so 
The good old man, I feai, will pity show. 

father dotes, and let him still dote on ; 

He buys his mistress dearly, with his throne. 

Mil. See her ; and then be cruel if you can. 

Mof. ’Tis not with me as with a private man. 

StiCh may be swayed by honour or by love ; 

But monarchs only by their interest move. 

Rfe/. Heaven does a tribute for your power demand : 
He leaves the opprest and poor upon your hand ; 

And those, who stewards of his pity prove. 

He blesses in return with public love : 

In his distress some miracle is shown ; 

If exiled. Heaven restores him to his throne J 
He needs no guard, while any subject’s near, 

Nor, like his tyrant ncighbouis, lives in fear : 

No plots the alarm to his retirement give : 

’Tis all mankind’s concern that he should live. 

Mhr. You promised friendship in your low estate. 
And should forget it in your better fate. 

Such maxims are more plausible than true ; 

But somewhat must be given to love and you. 

I’ll view this captive queen ; to let her see, 

Prayers and complaints are lost on such as me. 

Me/. I’ll bear the news ; Heaven knows how much 
I’m pleased, 

That, by my cate, the afflicted may be eased. 

As sAe i> off, entef iNitAMosA. 

1 

Jtnd. I’ll spate y<Jtnr pains, and venture out alone, 

, you, fair ptjtre^S, my protection own, 
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But you, brave pnnce, a harder task must find ; 

' [To Morat, kneeling, who takes her up 

In saving me, you would but half be kind. 

An humble suppliant at your feet 1 lie ; 

You have condemned my better part to die, 

Without my AU|jeng-Zebe I cannot hve ; 

Revoke his doom, or else my sentence give. 

Mel, If Melesinda in your love have part, — 

Which, to suspec t, would break my Lender heart, — 

If love, like mine, may for a lover plead, 

By the chaste pleasures 0/ our nuptial bed, 

By all the interest my past sufferings make, 

And all I yet would suffer for your sake ; 

By you yourself, the last and dearest tie 

Mor, You move in vain; for Aureng-Zebe must 
die. 

Ind. Could that decree from any brothei come? 
Nature herself is sentenced in your doom. 

Piety is no more, she sees her place 

m/OTatacs,, and. a. ‘sataigi. '■mx. 

From her soft eastern climes you drive her forth, 

To the cold mansions of the utmost north. 

How can our prophet suffer you to leign, 

When he looks down, and sees your brother slain ? 
Avenging furies will your life pursue : 

Think theie’s a heaven, Moiat, though not for you. 

Mel Her words imprint a terror on ray mind. 

What if this death, which is for him designed, 

Had been your doom (far be that augury 1) 

And you, not Au^ng-Zebe, condemned to die? 

Weigh well the various turns of human fate, 

And seek, by mercy, to secure your state, 

Jnd. Had Heaven the crown for Aureng-Zebe 
” designed, 

Pity for you had pierced his generous mind. 

Pity does with a noble nature suiti 
A brother’s life had suffered no displte. 
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All things have tight in life ; oui iirophet’s care 
Commands the beings even of brutes to spare. 

Though interest his restraint has justified, 

Can life, and to a biothei, be denied? 

Mor. All reasons, for his salety urged, are weak ; 

And yet, methinks, ’tis heaven to hear you speak. 

Mel. ’Tis part of your own being to invade — -- 
'‘Mor. Nay, if she fail to move, would you persuade? 

to Indamoha. 

My brother does a glorious fate puisue; 

I envy him, that he must fall for you, 

'Ae had been base, had he released his light : 

For such an empire none but kings should fight. 

If with a father he disputes this prize. 

My wonder ceases when I see those eyes. 

Jlfel. And can you, then, deny those eyes you praise? 
Can beauty wonder, and not pity laise? 

Mor. Your intercession now is needless grown ■. 
Retire, and let me speak with her alone. 

[Mf.lesinda retires, weeping, to ilu side oj the 
Stag’s. 

Queen, that you may not fruitless tears employ, 

[TJnfe'ag-IifJOAMORA’s Imnd, 
I b»ing you news to fill your heart with joy : 

Your lover, king of all the east shall reign ; 

For Aureng-Zebe to-morrow shall be slain. 

Ind. The hopes you raised, y’ have blasted with a 
breath : \_Sti%rting baik. 

With triumphs you began, but end with death, 

Did you not say my lover should be king ? 

Mor!^l, in Morat, the best of lovers oring. 

For one, forsaken both of earth and heaven, 

Your kinder stars ano^ilar choice have given : 

My father, while I please, a king appears ; 

His power is mom declining than his y eats. 

An emperor and loveit but in show ; '• 

Btft.you, In me, bavC youth and fortune too : 
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As Heaven did to your eyes, and form divine, 

Submit the fate of all the imperial line ; 

So was it oideied by its wise decree, 

That you should find them all comprised in me. 

Ind. If, sir, I seem not discomposed with rage. 

Feed not your fancy with a false presage. 

Further to press your courtship is but vain ; 

A cold refusal carries more disdain. 

Unsettled viitue stormy may appear; 

Honour, like mine, serenely is severe ; 

To scorn your person, and reject your crown, 

Disorder not my face into a frown. [Turns from yiiHi 

Mor. Your fortune you should reverently have used ; 
Such offers are not twice to be refused. 

I go to Aureng-Zebe, and am in haste 

For your commands ; they’re like to be the last. 

Ind. Tell him, 

IViih my own death I would his life redeem ; 

But less than honour both our lives esteem. 

Mor. Have you no more? 

Ind. What shall I do or say? 

He must not in this fury go away. — \As%de. 

Tell him, 1 did in vain his brother move ; 

And yet he falsely said, he was in love : 

Falsely, for, had he truly loved, at least 
He would have given one day to my request. 

Mor. A little yielding may my love advance : 

She darted from her eyes a sidelong glance. 

Just as she spoke ; and, like her words, it flew : 

Seemed not to beg, what yet she bid me do, ^ [Aside. 
A brother, madkm, cannot give a day ; [_To }ter. 

A servant, and who hopes to merit, may. 

Mel. If, sir [Coming to him. 

., Mor, No more — set speeches, and a formal tale 
With none but statesmen and grave (pols prevail. 

Dry up your tears, and practise every grace. 

That fits the pageant of your royal'»place. [Exit, 
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Mel Madam, the stiange reverse of fate you see 
I piUed you, now you may pity me ’{Exit after hmr 
Ind. Poor piincess I thy hard fate I could bemoan, 
Had I not nearei sorrows of my own 
Beauty is seldom fortunate, when great ' 

A vast estate, but oveicharged with debt ^ 

Like those, whom want to baseness does betray, 

I’ril forced to flattei him I cannot pay 

0 would he be content to seize the throne ' 

1 beg the life of Aureng-Zebe alone 

Whom Heaven would bless, fiom pomp it will remove, 
And make their wealth in privacy and love 




ACT IV 
SCENE I 
AURtNG ZcBF alone 

KSISMISTRUST, and daikness ofa future state, 
y H Make poor mankind so fearful of their fate 
jj Death, in itself, is nothing ; but we fear, 

To be we know not what, we know not 
where. musu; 

This IS the ceiemony of my fate 
A parting treat, and I'm to die m state 
They lodge me, as I weie the Persian king • 

And with luxuriant pomp my death they bring 

I 

• 3b Atm Nourmahal 

Nour I thought, before you drew your latest bieath. 
To smooth >oui passage, and to soften death j 
For I would have you, when you upward move, 

Speak kindly of me, to our friends above : 

Nor name me theie the occasion of youi fate , 

Oi what my interest does, impute to hate 
Aur I ask not for what end your pomp’s designed 5 
Whether to insult, or to compose my mind 
I marked it not"* * 

But, knowing death would soon the assault begin, 

Stood firm collected in my sticn^h within . 
pTo guard that breach did all my forces guide, 

And left unmanned the quiet sense’s^side. 

/lour Because Morat from me his being took, 

AU I can say will much suspected-iook . 

, 397 
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’Tis little to confess, your fate I grieve ; 

Yet moie than you would easily believe. 

Aur. Since my inevitable death you know, 

You safely unavailing pity show i 
’Tis popular to mourn a dying foe. 

Hour. You made my bberty your late request ; 

Is no return due from a grateful breast ? 

I grow impatient, till I find some way, 

Great offices, with greater, to repay 
Aur, When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat ; 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favou^ the deceit 5 
TiSst on, and think to-morrow will lepay : 

To-morrow’s falser than the former day ; 

Lies worse, and, while it says, we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. 

Strapge cozenage ! None would live past yeaxs again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain 5 
And, from the dregs of life, think to receive, 

What the first sprightly running could not give. 

I’m tired with waiting for this cbemic gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 

Nqw. 'Tis not for nothing that we life pursue ; 

Tt pays our hopes with something still that’s new : 

Each day’s a mistress, unenjoyed before 5 
Like travellers, we’re pleased with seeing more. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend. 

You would not hurry to your journey’s end. 

Aur. I need not haste the end of life to meet ; 

The precipice is just beneath my feet. 

Nour, TJiink not my sense of virtue is sjj small ; 

I’ll rather leap down first, and break your fall. 

My Aureng-Zebe (may I not call you so ?) 

* \Taking him hy the hand. 
Behold me now nO longer for your foej 
'*1 am not* cannot be "our enemy : 

}$ there aioy malice in my eye? 




[Both sit. 
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That distance shows too much lespect, or fear ; 
Yfiii’llfind no danger in approaching near. 

Anr. Forgive the amazement of ray doubtful state : 
This kindness fiom the mothei of Moral I 
Or is’t some angel, pitying what I bore, 

Who takes that shape, to make my wonder more ? 

Naur. Think me your better genius in disguise j 
Or anything that more may charm your eyes. 

Your guaidian angel never could excel 
In care, nor could he love bis charge so well. 

Aur. Whence can proceed so wondeiful a change? 
Ifour. Can kindness to^deseit, like yours, be stiang*?' 
Kindness by secret sympathy is tied ; 

For noble souls in nature ate allied. 

I saw with what a brow you braved your fa'te ; 

Yet with what mildness boie your lathei’s hate. 

My virtue, like a string, wound up by ait 

To the same sound, when yoms was touched, took pait. 

At distance shook, and trembled at my heart. 

Aur, I’ll not complain, my father is unkind, 

Since so much pity from a foe I find. 

Just Heaven reward this act I 
Nour. 'Tis well the debt no payment does demand j 
You tuin me over to another hand. 

But happy, happy she, 

And with the blest above to be compared, 

Whom you yourself would, with yourself, reward: 

The greatest, nay, the fairest of her kind. 

Would envy her that bliss, which you designed. 

Aur. Great princes thus, when favourites theji raise, 
To justify their grace, their creatures praise. 

Nour. As love the noblest passion we account. 

So to the highest object it should ^ount. 

It shows you brave when mean desires you shun ; 

An eagle only can behold the sun ; 

And so must Jou, if yet presage divine* 

Theie be in dreams, — oi was’t a visran, mine ? 
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Aur. Of me ? 

Hour. And who could else employ my thought? 

I dreamed, youi love was by love’s goddess sought ; 
Officious Cupids, hovering o’er youi head, 

Held myrtle wreaths , beneath your feet were spread 
What sweets soe’er Sabsean springs disclose. 

Our Indian jasmine, or the Syrian lose ; ^ 

The wanton mirnsteis around you strove 
For service, and inspiied their mother’s love : 

Close by your side, and languishing, she lies. 

With “blushing cheeks, shoit bieath, and wishing 
t ^ eyesi 

Upon your breast supinely lay her head, 

^Vh^lc on your face her famished sight she fed, 
f hen, with a sigh, into these words she broke 
(And gathered humid kisses as she spoke), 

Dull, and ungrateful ! Must I offer love ? 

Desired of gods, and envied even by Jove : 

And dost thou ignorance or feai pretend ? 

Mean spul ! and dar’st not gloriously offend ? 

Then, pressing thus his hand- 

Aur. I’ll hear no more. [^Rising up 

* 'Twas impious to have understood before : 

An^ I, till now, endeavoured to mistake 
l The incestuous meaning, which too plain you make. 
Nour, And why this niceness to that pleasute 
shown, 

Where Nature sums up all hei joys in one ; 

Gives all she can, and, labouring still to give, 

Makes it so great, we can but taste and live : 

So fills the senses, that the soul seems ffbd, 

And thought itself .doesj for the time, lie dead j 
Till, like a string screwed up with eager haste, 

^ It breaks, and is too exquisite to last? 

Au*i Heavens i, can you this, without just vengeance, 

.•/heat? 

tlhundsr 


r, if H now be clear? 
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Yet her alone let not your thunder seize : 
too, deserve to die, because I please.* 

Nour. Custom our native loyalty does awe ; 
Promiscuous love is Natuie’s general law : 

For whosoever the first lovers were, 

Brother and sister made the second pair, 

And doubled, Cy their love, their piety. 

Aur. Hence, hence, and to some barbarous climate 

fly> 

Which only brutes in human form does yield. 

And man grows wild in Nature’s common field. 

Who eat their parents, pifely pretend ; 

Yet there no sons their sacred bed ascend. 

To veil great sins, a greater crime you choose ; 

And, in your incest, your adultery lose. 

Nour. In vain this haughty fury you have shown. 

How I adore a soul, so like my own ! 

You must be mine, that you may learn to live ; 

Know joys, which only she who loves can give, 

Nor think that action you upbraid, so ill j 
I am not changed, I love my husband still j * 

But love him as he was, when youthful grace. 

And the first down began to shade his face : 

That image does my virgin-flames renew, 

And all your father shines more bright in you. 

Aur. In me a horror of myself you raise j 
Cursed by your love, and blasted by your piaise. 

You find new ways to prosecute my fate ; 

And your least guilty passion was your hate. 

Ntmr, I beg my death, if you can love deny. 

\Pffentig him a dagger. 

Aur. I’ll grant you nothing ; no, not even to die. 
Hour. Know then, you are not half so kind as I. 

\Sfam^s toith her foot. 

' This speech is pretty closely parsLohialed fiom Seneca's 
mtpolytttf. 

’ Again a pataphuse frum Seneca. 

VOL. I ic 
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Enter Mutes, some with swords drawn, one with a cup. 

You’ve chosen, and may now repent too late. 

Behold the effect of what you wished, — my hate. 

\_Takmg tKe cup to present him. 
This cup a cure for both our ills has brought ; 

You need not fear a philtre in the draught. 

At/r. All must be poison which can come from thee ; 

[Receiving it from her. 
But this the least. To immortal liberty 
This first I pour, like dying Sociates ; 

, [Spilling a little of it, 

&rim though he be, Death pleases, when he frees. 

^ As he is going to drink, enter Morat, attended, 

, Mor. Make not such haste, you must my leisure stay ; 
Your fate’s deferred, you shall not die to-day. 

" [ Taking the cup from him. 

Efour, What foolish pity has possessed your mind, 

To alter what your prudence once designed ? 

Afixr. WAst if I pfcaaw to i\svigi.'ibsiT omt Ais cftcto 
A day, and lake a pride to cozen fate? 

JVbur. ’Twill not be safe to let him live an hour. 

Mor. I’ll do’t, to show my arbitrary power. 

Jilour. Fortune may take him from your hands again. 
And you repent the occasion lost in vain. 

Mor. I smile at what your female fear foresees ; 

I’m in Fate’s place, and dictate her decrees.— 

Let Arimant be called. [Exit one of his Attendants. 

Aur, Give me the poison, and I’ll end your strife ; 

I hate to keep a poor precarious life. 

Would \ my safety on base terms receK-e, 

Know, sir, I could have lived without your leave. 

But those I could accifse, I can forgive ; 

By my disdainful silence, let them hve. 

MlUf^ What am I, that you dare td bind my band? 

► [ To Mokat, 


not a murder at command I 
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Can you not one pooi life to her afford, 

^er, who gave up whole nations to your sword ? 

And from the abundance of whose soul and heat, 

The o’erflowing served to make your mind so great ? 

Mor, What did that greatness in a woman’s mind ? 

Ill lodged, and weak to act what it designed ? 

Pleasure’s your'portion, and your slothful ease : 

When man’s at leisure, study how to please. 

Soften his angry hours with servile care, 

And, when he calls, the ready feast prepare. 

From wars, and from affairs of state abstain ; 

Women emasculate a nidbarch’s reign ; 

And murmuring crowds, who see them shine with gold, 
That pomp, as their own ravished spoils, behold. * 
Nour. Rage chokes my words: ’Tis womanly t# 
weep : [Ast^. 

In my swollen breast my close revenge I’ll keepT 
I’ll watch his tenderest part and there strike deep. 

[Exi/. 

Aur, Your strange proceeding does my wonder move ; 
Yet seems not to express a brother’s love. 

Say, to what cause my rescued life I owe. 

Mor. If what you ask would please, you should not 
know. » 

But since that knowledge, more than death, will grieve, 
Know, Tndamora gained you this repiieve. 

Aur. And whence had she the powei to work your 
change ? 

Mor. The power of beauty is not new or strange. 
Should she command me more, I could obey ; 

But her request vyas bounded with a day. 

Take that ; and, if you spare my further crime. 

Be kind, and grieve to death agaiflst your time. 

Enter Arimant. 

A 

Remove this prisoner to some safej place ; 

He has, for Indamora’s sake, found ^race ; 
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And from my mother’s lage must guarded be, 

Till you leceive a new command from me 
Arim, Thus love, and fortune, persecute me still, 

And make me slave to every rival’s will. {Asidt, 

Aur. How I disdain a life, which I must buy 
With youi contempt, and her inconstancy 1 
For a few houis my whole content I pay : 

You shall not force on me another day. 

[Exit with Arimant. 

Eritet Muesinda. 

Mel. I have been seeking you this hour’s long space, 
And feared to find you in another place ; 

But since you’re here, my jealousy grows less : • 

^ou will be kind to my unworthiness. 

’ WJjat shall I say ? I love to that degree. 

Each glance another way is robbed from me. 

Absence, and prisons, I could bear again 5 
But sink, and die, beneath your least disdain. 

Mor. Why do you give your mind this needless care. 
And for yourself, and me, new pains prepare? 

I ne’er approved this passion in excess : 

If you would show your love, distrust me less. 

I hate to be pursued from place to place ; 

Meet, at each turn, a stale domestic face. 

The approach of jealousy love cannot bear ; 

He’s wild, and soon on wing, if watchful eyes come near 
Mel. From your loved presence how can I depart f 
My eyes pursue the object of my heait. 

Afw.^You talk as if it were our bridal night : 

Fondness is still the effect of new deliglfit, 

And raaffiaige but the pleasure of a day : 

The metal’s base, the gilding worn away. 

I feat I’m guilty of some great offence, 

And that has bred this cold indifference, 

> Afiw;* gwaleat m the wotld to flesh and blood ; 
fond[| Ibve <nu5h longer than you should. 
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Mel. If that be all which makes your discontent, 

Of such a crime I never can repent. 

Mor. Would you force love upon me, which I shun ? 
And bring coarse fare, when appetite is gone? 

Mel, Why did I not in prison die, before 
My fatal freedom made me suffer more ? 

I had been pleased to think I died for you, 

And doubly pleased, because you then were true : 

Then I had hope ; but now, alas I have none. 

Mor. You say you love mej let that love be shown. 
’Tis in your power to make my happiness. 

Mel. Speak quickly ! To command me is to bless. 
Mor. To Indamora you my suit must move : 

You’ll sure speak kindly of the man you love. 

Mel. Oh, rather let me perish by your hand. 

Than break my heart, by this unkind command ! 

Think, ’tis the only one I could deny ; 

And that ’tis harder to refuse, than die. 

Try, if you please, my rival’s heart to win j 
I’ll bear the pain, but not promote the sin. 

You own whate’er perfections man can boast. 

And, if she view you with my eyes, she’s lost. 

Mor. Here I renounce all love, all nuptial lies : 
Henceforward live a stranger to my eyes : 

When I appear, see you avoid the place, 

And haunt me not with that unlucky face. 

Mel. Hard as it is, I this command obey. 

And haste, while I have life, to go away : 

In pity stay some hours, till 1 am dead. 

That blameless you may court my rival’s bed. 

My hated face ill not presume to show ; 

Yet I may watch your steps where’er you go. 

Unseen, I’ll gaze ; and, with my ^test breath, 

iJless, while I die, the author of my death. [ Weeping, 

Enter Emperj^r. 

Emp. When your triumphant fortune high appeals'* 
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What cause can draw these unbecoming tears ? 

Let cheerfulness on happy fortune wait, 

And give not thus the counter-time to fate. 

Mel. Fortune long frowned, and has but lately 
smiled : 

I doubt a foe so newly reconciled. 

You saw but sorrow in its waning form, 

A working sea remaining from a storm ; 

When the now weary waves roll o’er the deep, 

And faintly murmur ere they fall asleep. 

Your inward griefs you smother in your mind ; 
But Fame’s loud voice proclaims your lord unkind. 

Mor. Let Fame be busy, where she has to do ; 

Tefl of fought fields, and every pompous show. 

Those tales are fit to fill the people’s ears ; 

Mqparchs, unquestioned, move in higher spheres. 

Mel, Believe not rumour, but yourself j and see 
The kindness ’twixt ray plighted lord and me. 

\Kissing Mokat 

This is our state; thus happily we live ; 

These are the quarrels which we take and give. 

I had no other way to force a kiss : {Aside to Mor.\i . 
Forgive my last farewell to you and bliss, [Exit. 

Bmp. Your haughty carriage shows too much of 
scorn. 

And love, like hers, deserves not that return. 

Mor. You’ll please to leave me judge of what I do, 
And not examine by the outward show. 

Your usage of my mother might be good : 

I judge^ it not. 

Emp. Nor was it fit you should. ''' 

Mor. Then, in as equal balance weigh my deeds, 
Emp. My right and Jay authority, exceeds. 

Suppose (what I’ll not grant) injustice done ; 

> Is judging me thftsduty of a son ? 

Afirn Not of a fibn, 4»ut of an emperor ; 

Ycfii.«auoelIed; 4dty "fthen you gave me power. 
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If your own actions on your will you ground, 
j^ine shall hereafter know no other bound. 

What meant you when you called me to a throne ? 

Was it to please me with a name alone ? 

Emp. ’i'was that I thought your gratitude would 
know 

What to my partial kindness you did ow§ ; 

That what your biith did to your claim deny, 

Your merit of obedience might supply, • 

Mor. To your own thoughts such hope you might 
propose ; 

But I took empire not oh terms like those. 

Of business you complained ; now take your ease ; 

Enjoy whale’er decrepit age can please ; 

Eat, sleep, and tell long tales of what you were 
In flower of youth, — if any one will hear. 

Emp. Power, like new wine, does your wSSlT ffrain 
surprise. 

And its road fumes, in hot discourses, rise : 

But time these giddy vapours will remove; 

Meanwhile, I’ll taste the sober joys of love. 

Mor. You cannot love, nor pleasures take, or 
give; 

But life begin, when ’tis too late to live. 

On a tired courser you pursue delight. 

Let slip your morning, and set out at night. 

If you have lived, take thankfully the past ; 

Make, as you can, the sweet remembrance last. 

If you have not enjoyed what youth could give, 

But life sunk through you, like a leaky sieve, 

Accuse yoursell^ you lived not while you might.'’ 

But, in the captive queen resign your right. 

I’ve now resolved to fill your useless place ; 

J’ll take that post, to cover yom "disgrace. 

And love her, for the honour of ray r^^ce. 

wSjW/. Thsu dost but try how far I''Can forbear, 

Nor art that monster which thott wouldst appear ; 
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But do not wantonly my passion move j 
I pardon nothing that relates to love. 

My fury does, like jealous forts, pursue 

With death, even strangers who but come to view. 

Mor. I did not only view, but will invade. 

Could you shed venom from your reverend shade, 

Like trees, beneath whose arms ’tis death” to sleep; 

Did rolling thunder your fenced fortress keep, 

Thence would I -snatch my Semele, like Jove, 

And ’midst the dreadful wrack enjoy my love. 

Emp. Have I for this, ungrateful as thou art I 
WHfen right, when nature, strug^ed in my heart ; 

When Heaven called on me for thy brother’s claim, 
BriAe all, and sullied my unspotted fame ? 
lYert thou to empire, by my baseness, brought. 

And wouldst thou ravish what so dear I bought? 

Dear nOt my conscience and its peace I gave; 

Why was my reason made my passion’s slave ? 

I see Heaven’s justice ; thus the powers divine 
Pay crimes with crimes, and punish mine by thine. 

Mor. Crimes let them pay, and punish as they 
please , 

What power makes mine, by power I mean to seize. 
3in(^ ’tis to that they their own greatness owe 
Above, why should they question mine below ? [ExtY. 

Emp, Prudence, thou vainly in our youth art sought. 
And, with age purchased, art too dearly bought s 
We’re past the use of wit, for which we toil j 
Late fruit, and planted in too cold a soil. 

My stock of fame is lavished and decayed ; 

No profit of the vast profusion made* 

Too late my folly I repent j I know 
My Aureng'Zebe wouldTie’er have used me so. 

Bdt, by his ruin, I prepared my own ; 

And, like a naked tree, my shelter gone, 

To winds and wintsp-storms must stand exposed alone. 
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Enter Aurkng-Zebe and Arimant. 

Arim, Give me not thanks, which I will ne’er 
deserve , 

But know, ’tis foi a noble price I serve. 

By Indamora’s will you’re hither brought : 

All my reward 'In her command I sought. 

The lest your letter tells you. See, like light. 

She comes, and I must vanish, like the night. [Exit. 


Enter Indamora. 


Ind. ’Tis now, that 1 begin to live again j 
Heavens, I forgive you all my fear and pain : 

Since I behold my Aureng-2^be appear, 

I could not buy him at a price too dear. 

His name alone afforded me relief. 

Repeated as a charm to cure my grief. 

I tW loved name did, as some god, invoke, 

And primed kisses on it, while I spoke. 

Aur. Short ease, but long, long pains from you I 
find J 

Health to my eyes ; but poison to my mind. 

Why aie you made so excellently fair ? 

So much above what other beauties are, 

That, even in cursing, you new-form my breath ; 

And make me bless those eyes which give me death 1 
Ind. What reason for your curses can you find ? 

My eyes your conquest, not your death, designed. 

If they offend, ’tis that they are too kini 
Aur, The ruins they have wrought, you will not see ; 
Too kind they axe, indeed, but not to me. 
fnd. Think you, base interest souls like mine can 
sway ? ’ 

Or that, for greatness, I can love betray ? 

No, Aureng-Zebe, you merit all my heait, 

And I’m too noble but to give a pnrt. '' 

Your fathet, and an empire 1 Am ? known 
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No more? Or have so weak a judgment shown, 

In choosing you, to change you for a throne ? 

Atir. How, with a truth, you would a falsehood 
blind ! 

’ ris not my father’s love you have designed ; 

Your choice is fix’d where youth and powgr are joined. 
Ind. Where youth and power arc joined . — has he a 
* name ? 

Aur. You would be told ; you glory in your shame; 
There’s music m the sound; and, to provoke 
Your pfeasuie more, by me it must be spoke. 

'fh^n, then it ravishes, when your pleased ear 
The sound does from a wi etched rival hear. 

Moftit’s the name your heart leaps up to meet, 

YJhile Aureng-Zebe lies dying at your feet. 

It^. W ho told you this? 

Aur. Are you so lost to shame ; 

Moiat, Morat, Morat ! You love the name 
So well, your every question ends m that ; 

You force me still to answer you, Morat, 

Morat, who best could tell what you revealed ; 

Morat, too proud to keep his joy concealed. 

End. Howe’er unjust your jealousy appear. 

It shows the loss of what you love, you fear ; 

And does my pity, not my anger move : 

I’ll fond it, as the froward child of love. 

To show the truth of my unaltered breast. 

Know, that your life was given at my request, 

At last reprieved. IVhen Heaven denied you aid, 

She brought it, she, whose falsehood you upbraid. 

Aur. And 'tis by that you would your falsehood 
bide? 

Had you not asked, how happy had I died 1 
Accurst reprieve I not to prolong my breath ; 

K It brought a lingering, and. more painful death. 

I have not lived siiilhe fei^t I heard the news'j 
Ther>gift the guilty giver does accuse, 
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You knew the price, and the request did move, 

.rhat you might pay the ransom with your love. 

Your accusation must, I see, take place , — 

And am I guilty, infamous, and base ? 

Aur. If you are false, those epithets are small , 

You’re then tbe things, the absliact of them all, 

And you are false : You promised him youi love, — 

No other price a heart so haid could move. 

Do not I know him ? Could his brutal mind 
Be wrought upon ? Could he be just, or kind? 
Insultingly, he made your love his boast ; 

Gave me my life, and told me what it cost. 

Speak ; answer. I would fain yet think you true 1 
Lie ; and I'll not believe myself, but you. 

Tell me you love ; I’ll pardon the deceit, 

Vnd, to be fooled, myself assist the cheat. 

No j ’tis too late ; I have no more to say : 

If you’ll believe I have been false, you may. 

Aur. I would not j but your crimes too plain appear : 
Nay, even that I should think you Hue, you fear. 

Did I not tell you, I would be deceived? 

7fid I’m not concerned to have my truth believed. 
You would be cozened ' would assist the cheat 1 
But I’m too plain to join in the deceit ; '■ 

I’m pleased you think me false. 

And, whatsoe’er my letter did pretend, 

I made this meeting for no other end. 

Aur. Kill me not quite with this indifference 1 
When you are guiltless, boast not an offence. 

I know you better than yourself you know : ,, 

Your heart was true, but did some frailty show : 

You promised him your love, that I might live ; 

But piomised what you never rnpant to give. 

"Speak, was’t not so ? confess ; 1 can forgive. 

Forgive ! what dull excuses you prepare, 

As if your tlloughts of me weie woitl? my carer! 

AUr. Ah traitress 1 Ah ingrate i’Ah faithless mipd > 
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Ah sex, invented first to damn mankind I 
Nature took care to dress you up for sin ; 

Adorned, without ; unfinished left, within. 

Hence, by no judgment you your loves direct ; 

Talk much, ne’er think, and still the wrong affect. 

So much self-love in your composure’s mixed. 

That love to others still remains unfixed : 

Grfiatness, and noise, and show, are your delight ; 

Yet wise men love you, in their own despite : 

And finding in their native wit no ease. 

Are forded to put your folly on, to please. 

Now you shall know whattause you have to rage j 
But to increase your fury, not assuage ; 

I foifnd the way your brother’s heart to move, 

Yet promised not the least return of love. 

His pride and brutal fierceness I abhor j 
But scorB^your mean suspicions of me more. 

I owed my honour and my fame this care : 

Know what your folly lost you, and despair. 

[Riming firm him. 

Aur. Too cruelly your innocence you tell ; 

Show Heaven, and damn me to the pit of hell. 

Hffow I believe you ; ’tis not yet too late : 

You may forgive, and put a stop to fate ; 

Save me, just sinking, and no more to rise. 

[She^ frowns. 

How can you look with such relentless eyes ? 

Or let your mind by penitence be moved, 

Or I'm resolved to think you never loved. 

You are not cleared, unless you mercy speak : 

I’ll think you took the occasion thus to break. 

Ind. Small jealousies, ’b’s true, inflame desire j 
Too greati not fan, but qhite blow out the fire t 
Yet I did love you, till such pains I bore, 

... That I dare trust ntyself and you no more. 

, Let J»e not'love yowj b«t Ldte end my pain t 
atejlr.ttialtjp njup wretched onw again. 
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Now, with full sails, into the port 1 move, 

^And safely can unlade my breast of love ; 

Quiet, and calm : Why should I then go back, 

To tempt the second hazard of a wrack ? 

Aur. Behold these dying eyes, see their submissive 
awe j 

These tears, v>hich fear of death could never draw ; 
Heard you that sigh ? from my heaved heart it past, 

And said, “ If you forgive not, ’tis my last.” 

Love mounts, and rolls about my stormy mind. 

Like fire, that’s borne by a tempestuous wind. 

Oh, I could stifle you, iVith eager haste 1 
Devour your kisses with my hungry taste ! 

Rush on you 1 eat you ! wander o'er each part. 

Raving with pleasure, snatch you to my heart ! 

Then hold you off, and gaze 1 then, with new rage, 
Invade you till my conscious limbs presage 
Torrents of joy, which all their banks o'erflow 1 
So lost, so blest, as 1 but then could know I 
Jnd, Be no more jealous ! f Giving him her hand, 
Aur. Give me cause no more ! 

The danger’s greater after, than before j 
If I relapse, to cure my jealousy, 

Let me (for that’s the easiest parting) die. 

Ind. My life ! 

Aur. My soul ' 

Ind. My all that Heaven can give 1 
Death’s life with you ; without you, death to live. 


To them Arimant, hastily, 

Arim, Oh, wh are lost, beyond all human aia 1 
The citadel is to Morat betrayed. 

The traitor, and the treason, kn»wn too late ; 

,The false Abbas delivered up the gate : 

Even while I speak, we’re compassed./ound with fate. 
The valiant cannot fight, or cowftrd fly ; 

But both in undistinguished crowds must die. 
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Atir. Then my prophetic fears are come to 
Moiat was always bloody ; now he’s base . 

And has so fai in usurpation gone, 
lie will by parricide secuie a throne. 

To then the Emperor. 

t 

^mp. Am I forsaken, and betrayed, by all ? 

Not one brave man dare, with a monaich, fall? 

Then, welcome death, to cover my disgrace ' 

I would, not live to reign o’er such a lace 
hJy 4 ^ureng-Zebe ! , [Seeing Aureng-Zebis. 

But thou no more art mine ; my cruelty 
Has^quite destroyed the right I had in thee. 

I have been base, 

B4se even to him from whom I did receive 
All tilwb^on could to a parent give ; 

Behold me punished in the selfsame kind ; 

The ungrateful does a moie ungrateful fini 
Aur- Accuse yourself no more j you could not be 
Ungrateful; could commit no crime to me. 

I only mourn my yet uncancelled score : 

You put me past the power of paying more. 

■^at, that’s my grief, that I can only grieve, 

And^ring but pity, where I would relieve } 

For had I yet ten thousand lives to pay, 

The mighty sum should go no othei way. 

Emp. Cdn you forgive me ? 'tis not fit you should. 
Why will you be so excellently good ? 

'Twill stick too black a brand upon my name : 

The swoi^ is needless ; I shall die with shame. 

What had my age to do with love’s delight. 

Shut out from all enjoyments but the sight ? 

A/im. Sir, you forgetthe danger’s iraminoatt 
This minute is not for excuses lent. 

“ Enp, disturb not 
How can my latest hqjlr be bettei spent ? 
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To reconcile myself to him is more, 

Than to regain all 1 possessed before. 

Emphe and life are now not worth a prayer ; 

His love, alone, deserves my dying care. 

Au7. Fighting for you, my death will gloilous be. 

Ind. Seek to preseive yourself, and live lor me. 

Arim. Lose then no further time. 

Heaven has inspired me with a sudden thought, 

Whence your unhoped for safety may be wrought 
Though nith the hazard of my blood ’tis bought. 

But since my hfe can ne’er be fortunate, 

'Tis so much soirow well redeemed from fate. 

You, madam, must retire 
(Your beauty is its own security), 

And leave the conduct of the rest to me. 

Glory will crown my life, if I succeed ; 

If not, she may afford to love me dead. "3irA. 

Aur. My father’s kind, and, madam, you foigivej 
Were Heaven so pleased, I now could wish to live. 

And I shall live. 

With glory and with love, at once, I burn • 

1 feel the inspiung heat, and absent god return. 

\Exettnt^ 
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SCENE I 
IndamoKa aUme. 

ND. The night seems doubled « ith the fear 
she brings, 

And o’er the citadel new spreads hei wings. 
The morning, as mistaken, turns about, 

And all her early fires again go out. 

ShoutspUries,' and groans, first pierce my ears, and then 
A flash of lightning draws the guilty scene, 

And shows me aims, and wounds, and dying men. 

Ah, should my Aureng-Zebe be fighting there, 

And envious winds, distinguished to my ear, 

His dying groans and his last accents bear ! 


To her Mqrat, attended. 

Mor. The bloody business ot the night is done, 
And in the citadel, an empire won. 

Our swords so wholly did the fates employ, 

That they, at length, grew weary to destioy, 
Refused the work we brought, and, out of breath, 
Made sorrow and despair attend for dea'Jh. 

But what of all my conquest can I boast? 

My haughty pride, befije your eyes, is lost : 

And victory but gains me to present 

wb^h, our eastern world has sent, 
ticioiy, alas 1 begets my fms,' 

, yqti tijtiaiph without my teats? 

^ 4.11S 
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Resolve me (for you know my destiny 
Is Aureng-Zebe’s) ; say, do I live or die ? 

Mor. Urged by my love, by hope of empire fired, 

Tis true, I have performed what both required : 

What fate decreed ; for»when great souls are given, 

They bear-^he marks of sovereignty from Heaven. 

My elder brothers my forerunners came ; 
Rough-draughts of nature, ill designed, and lame : 
Blown off, like blossoms never made to bear ; 

Till I came, finished, her last-laboured care. 

ftiii. This prologue leads to your succeeding sin : 
Blood ended what amffition did begin. 

Jfar. ’Twas rumour’d, — but by whom i cannot 
tdl, — 

My father ’scaped from out the citadel j 
My brother too may live. 

Jfu/. He may? 

Jfar. He must ; 

I kill’d him not : and a less fate’s unjust. 

Heaven owes it me, that 1 may fill his room, 

A phoenix-lover, rising from his tomb ; 

In whom you’ll lose your sorrows for the'dead J 
More warm, more fierce, and fitter for your bed. 

/«</. Should I from Aureng-Zebe my heart divide, 

To love a monster, and a parricide ? 

These names your swelling titles cannot hide. 

Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe j 
But to our thoughts, what idict can give law? 

Even you yourself, to your own breast, shall tell 
Your crimes ; and your own conscience be your hell. 
Mar, What business has my conscience with a 
crown? 

She sinks in pleasures, and in b&wls will'Orown. 

If mirth should fail, I’ll busy her with cares, 

Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars ; 

Trumpets and drums shall frighhher from the throne^ 

As sounding cymbals aid the labouring moon. 
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InA. Repelled by theie, more eager she will grow, 
Spring back moie strongly than a Scythian bow. 
Amidst your train, this unseen jddge will wait ; 
Examine how you came by all your state j 
Upbraid your impious ^omp ; apd, in your ear, 

Will hollo, " Rebel, tyrant, murderer 1 ” ^ 

Your ill-got power wan looks and care shall bring, 
Known but by discontent to be a king. 

/)f^rowds afraid, yet anxious when alone. 

You’ll sit and brood your sorrows on a throne. 

.d/ar.* Birthright’s a vulgar road to kingly sway; 
’Tis every dull-got elder brother’6 way. 

Dropt from above he lights into a throne ; 

Grorifs oT a piece with that he sits upon j 
tleaven’s choice, a low, inglorious, rightful drone- 
Ell*; who by force a sceptre does obtain, 
ShowsTi^can govern that, which he could gain. 
Right’comes of course, wbate’er be was before ; 
Murder and usurpation are no more. 

I;} ’jojir- aw.n. laws, lyan. siirJs* dnraininn. 'uakft.. 
As every stronger power has right to take : 

And panicide*will so d^orm your name, 

•That dispossessing you will give a claim. 

Wh4 next usurps, will a just prince appear. 

So much your ruin will his reign endear. 

Mor. I without guilt would mount the loyal seat*. 
But yet ’tis necessary to be great. 

/ftA, All greatness is in virtue understood ; 

’Tis only necessary to be good. 

Tell me, what is’t at which great spirits aim, 

What most yourself desire? 

JIfi/r. Renown and fame, 

4ad power, at- uncontrolled as is my will 
; Jwrf'. How yon confoiind desires of good and ill 1 
IFor {ttte renown is still with virtue joined ; 

of poiyer lets |lQQse the unbtidled mind, 
irWilgtly great. 
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Which, wanting temper, yet abounds with heat, 

^ strong, yet so unequal pulses beat ; 

A sun, which does, through vapoms, dimly shine j 
What pity ’tis, you are not all divine 1 
New moulded, thorough lightened, and a breaiit 
So pure, to bear the last severest test ; 

Fit to command an empire you should gain 
By virtue, and without a blush to reign. 

Mor. You show me somewhat I ne’er learnt before 
But 'tis the distant prospect of a shore. 

Doubtful in mists , which, like enchanted ground, 

Flies from my sight, befSre 'tis fully found. 

Ind. Dare to be great, without a guilty crown ; 

View it, and lay the bright temptation down : 

'Tis base to seize on all, because you may ; 

That’s empire, that, which I can give away : 

There's joy when to wild will you laws prescribe,' 

When you bid Fortune carry back hei bribe : 

A joy, which none but greatest minds can taste ; 

A .fejoae, jRhif.b wiU to fajdJie&p sges- Jaat 
Mor. Renown, and fame, in vain, I courted long, 

And still pursued them, though directed wrong. 

In hazard, and in toils, X heard they lay; 

Sailed farther than the coast, but missed my way ; 

Now you have given me virtue for my guide ; 

And, with tiue honour, ballasted my pride. 

Unjust dominion I no more pursue ; 

I quit all other claims, but those to you. 

Ini. Oh, be not just by halves 1 pay all you owe , 
Think there’s a debt to Melesinda too. 

To leave no bleftiish on your after-life, 

Reward the virtue of a suffeimg wife. 

Mor. To love- once past,' I cannot backward 
wove ; 

Call yesterday again, and I may love. „ 

'Twas not fo? nothing I the crow^ realigned ; 

I still must own a mercepary mind^ 
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I, in this venture, double gains pursue. 

And laid out all my stock, to pm chase you. 

To them Asaph Khan. 

Now, what success, does Aureng-Zebe yet live? 

Asaph. Fortune has given you all that ehe can give. 
Your brother — 

Mor. Hold \ thou showest an impious joy, 

And think’st I still take pleasure to destroy ; 

Know, I am changed, and would not have him slain, 

_ .isaph, ’Tis past j and you desire his life in vain. 

He, prodigal of soul, rushed on the stroke 
Of lifted weapons, and did wounds provoke ; 

In scorn of night, he would not be concealed ; 

Ilis soldiers, where he fought, his name revealed. 

In thickist crowds, still Aureng-Zebe did sound \ 

The vaulted roofs did Aureng-Zebe rebound ; 

Till late, and in his fall, the name was drowned. 

Ini. Wither that hand which brought him to his fate, 
And blasted be the tongue which did relate I 

Asaph. His body 

Mor. Cease to enhance her misery ; 

Pity the queen, and show respect to me. 

’Tis^very pmnter’s art to hide from sight. 

And cast in shades, what, seen, would not delight. 

Your grief in me such sympathy has bred , — \To her. 

I mourn, and wish I could recall the dead. 

Love softens me ; and blows up fires, which pass 
■Through my tough heart, and melt the stubborn mass. 
Ind. J^reak, heart; or choke, with sobs, my hated 
breath 1 

Do thy own work : admit no foreign death. 

1 why do 1 make this useless moan ? 

I’m ijead already, for my soul is gone. 

' ' Sh ihm Mir Baba, 

tdpgue the terrot of this night can teU, 
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Wiihin, without, and round the citadel ! 

new-formed faction does your power oppose ; 

The fight’s confused, and all who meet are foes : 

A second clamour, from the town, we hear ; 

And the far noise so loud, it drowns the near. 

Abbas, who sesmed our friend, is either fled, 

Or, what we fear, our enemies does head : 

Your frighted soldiers scarce their ground maintain. 

Mor. I thank their fury ; we shall fight again : 

They rouse my rage j Tm eager to subdue : 

’Tis fatal to withhold eyes from you. 

\Exitwith the two Omrahs. 


Enter Melesinda. 

Mel. Can misery no place of safety know ? 

The noise pursues me wheresoe’er I go. 

As fate sought only me, and, where I fled, 

Aimed all its darts at my devoted head. 

And let it j lam now past care of life ; 

The last of women, an abandoned wife. 

Jml Whether design or chance has brought you here 
I stand obliged to fortune, or to fear ; 

Weak women should, in danger, herd like deer, 

But say, from whence this new combustion springs ? 

Are there yet more Morats ? more fighting kings ? 

Mel Him from his mother’s love your eyes divide, 
And now her arms the cruel strife decide. 

Jkd. What strange misfortunes my next life attend 1 
Death will be kind, and all my sorrows end. 

If Nourmahal prevail, I know my fate. 

Mel I pity, as my own, your hard estate : 

But what can my weak charity affprd ? 

I have no longer interest in my lord : 

Nor in his mother, he : she owns her bale 
Aloud, and would heiself usurp the state. 

/f(d. I’m stupefied with sorrow, past relief 
Of teat;; ; parched up, and withered with my grief. 
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Mel. Diy mourning will decays more deadly bring, 
As a north wind burns a too foiward spring. 

Give sorrow vent, and let the sluices go. 

Ind. My tears are all congealed, and will not flow. 
Mel. Have comfort; yield not to the blows of 
fate. 

-Ind. Comfort, like cordials after death, comes late. 
Name not so vain a word ; my hopes are fled ; 

Think you Morat were kind, and think him dead. 

Mel. I can no more — 

Caf; no more arguments, for comfort, find : 

Your boding words have quite o’erwhelmed my mind, 
[Clatlering of weapons within. 
Ind, The noise increases, as the billows roar, 

When rolling from afar they threat the shore. 

She'cOmes ; and feeble nature now, I find, 

Shrinks back in danger, and forsakes my mind. 

I wish to die, yet dare not death endure ; 

Detest the medidne, yet desire the cure. 

I would have death ; but mild, and at command : 

I dare not trust him in another’s hand. 

-Jn Nourmahal’s, he would not mihe appear ; 

But^armed with terror, and disguised with fear. 

Mel Beyond this place you can have no retreat ; 

Stay here, and I the danger will repeat. 

I fear not death, because my life I hate. 

And envious death will shun the unfortunate, 

Ind, You must not venture. 

Mel. Let me : 1 may do 
Myself S kindness, in obliging you, 

In your loved natbe, I’ll seek my angry lord j 
And k®! yow safety frem his conquering sword i 
So l^ptptection all ydhr fears will ease, 

Andu shajll see him once, and not displease, {Mx/t. 

wk^chkd queen! what power Ahy life can 

, ‘ 

and a slave I 
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^nier Nourmahal, Zayda, and Abbas, with Soldiers. 

Alas, she s Here ! [Indamora retires. 

Now. Heartless they fought, and quitted soon their 
ground, 

While ours wiCh easy victory were crowned. 

To you, Abbas, my life and empire too. 

And, what’s yet dearer, my revenge I owe. 

Abbas. The vain Moral, by his own rashness wrought. 
Too soon discovered his ambitious thought ; 

Believed me his, becau% I spoke him fair, 

And pitched his head into the ready snare. 

Hence ’twas I did his troops at first admit ; 

But such, whose numbers could no fears beget: 

By them the emperor’s party first I slew, 

Then turned my arms the victors to subdue. • 

Nour. Now let the headstrong boy my will control i 
Virtue’s no slave of man ; no sex confines the soul : 

I, for myself, the imperial seat will gain, 

Aiiid he shall wait m_v leisure for his rejjrn. — 

But Aureng-Zebe is nowhere to be found, 

And now, perhaps, in death’s cold arms he lies 1 
1 fought, and conquered, yet have lost the prize. , 
Zayd. The chance of war determined well the strife, 
That racked you, ’twixt the lover and the wife. 

He’s dead, whose love had sullied all your reign. 

And made you empress of the world in vain. 

Nour. No j I my power and pleasure would divide : 
The drudge had quenched my flames, and then had 
died. " 

T rage, to think without that bliss I live, 

That 1 could wish what fortune would not give : 

But, what love cannot, vengeance must supply ; 

She, who bereaved me of his heart, shall die, 

Zqyd.. riljsearch : far distant hpnee she cannot he. 

, [Ooes^ia. 

Naur. This wondrous master-piece I fain wqu!|d Ice; 
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This fatal Helen, who can wars inspire, 

Make kings her slaves, and set the world on fire. 

My husband locked his jewel from my view , 

Or durst not set the false one by the true. 

Re-enter Zayda, leading Ini>amc?»A. 

Zayd, Your frighted captive, ere she dies, receive ; 
Her soul’s just going else, without your leave. 

Nouk a fairer creature did my eyes ne’er see 1 
^re.she was formed by Heaven^ in spite to me 1 
Some angel copied, while I slept, each grace, 

And moulded every feature from my face. 

Such majesty does from her forehead rise. 

Her cheeks such blushes cast, such rays her eyes, 

Nor -I, noj' envy, can a blemish find. — 

The palace is, without, too well designed t 

Conduct me in, for I will view thy mind. [Zh Jier. 

Speak, if thou hast a soul, that I may see, 

If Heaven can make, thioughout, another me. 

/nd. My tears and miseries must plead my cause ; 

[Rfueii/ig, 

"^y words, the terror of your presence awes ; 

Mortals, in sight of angels, mute become ; 

The nobler nature strikes the inferior dumb. 

Mur, The palm is, by the foe’s confession, mine j 
But I disdain what basely you resign. 

Heaven did, by me, the outward model build; 

Its inward work, the soul, with rubbish filled. 

Yet, oh A the imperfect piece moves mqje delight; 

’Tis gilded o’er with youth, to catch the sight. 

The gods have poorly robbed roy virgin bloom, 

An4 wbat I am, by what I was, o’ercome. 

Trgitressc h restore my beauty and my charms, 

' my ^n^uest with my proper arms. 

We*I dbjie thus to inflame y“dur hate ? 

'' iw tmfottunate. 
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Nour. Not guilty, when thy looks my powct betiay, 
deduce mankind, my subject, from my sway, 

Take all my hearts and all my eyes away ? 

My husband first ; but that I could foigivc ; 

He only moved, and talked, but did not live. 

My Aureng-Zbbe ! — for I dare own the name. 

The glorious sin, and the more glorious flame,— 

Him from my beauty have thy eyes misled, 

And starved the joys of my expected bed 

His love so sought, he’s happy that he’s.dead 

0 had 1 courage but t* meet my fate, 

• That short dark passage to a future state. 

That melancholy riddle of a breath ! ^ 

Mur. That something, or that nothing, after death ! 
Take this, and teach thyself. , a da^r 

Ind. Alas I 

Nour. Why dost thou shake? 

Dishonour not the vengeance I designed •. 

A queen, and own a base plebeian mind ! 

Let it drink deep in thy most vital part j 
Stiike home, and do me reason * in thy heart. 

Ind. I dare not. 

Nour. Do’t, while I stand by and see. 

At my full gust, without the drudgery. 

1 love a foe, who dares my stroke prevent, 

Who gives me the full scene of my content ; 

Shows me the flying soul’s convulsive strife. 

And all the anguish of departing life. 

Disdain ray mercy, and my rage defy j 

Curse me with>thy last breath, and make me set 
A spirit, worthy to have rivalled me. 

Ind. Oh, 1 desire to die, but^daie not yet 1 
, Give me some respite, I'll discharge the debt. 

Without my Aureng-Zebe I would not live. 

Nour. Thine, traitress I thin^l t^at word has winged*" 
thy fate, < ^ 

* l,t., ’’ pledge my health.” 
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And put me past the tedious forms of hate : 

I’ll kill thee with such eagerness and haste, 

As fiends, let loose, would lay all nature waste. 

[Inpamora rutis back. At Nourmahal fir 
running to her, clashing of swords is heard 
within. n 

Sold, yield, you’re o’erpowered. Resistance is in 
vain. \Wtthtn. 

Mor. Then death’s my choice Submission I disdain. 

[Within. 

Retire, ye slaves ! Ah, jvhilhei does he run 

[At the door. 

On pointed swoids ? Disarno, but save my son. 

, Enter Morat, stag^ring^ and upheld by Soldiers. 

Mor. She lives 1 and I shall see her once again I 
I have not thrown away my life in vain. 

[Catches hold i^/^Indamora’s gown, and falls by 
. her - She sits. 

I can no more ; jet even in death I find 
My fainting body biassed by my mind : 

J^fall toward you ; still my contending soul 
Points to your breast, and trembles to its pole. 

r 

lb them Melbsinda, hastily casting herself on the other 
side ^ Morat. 

Mel. Ah woe, woe, woe ! the worst of woes I find 1 
Live still ; oh, live ! live e’en to be unkmd ! — 

With half-shut eyes he seeks the doubtful day j 
But, ah 1 he bends his sight another way." 
fie faints ! and in that sigh his soul is gone; 

Yet Hehvea*s unmoved, yet Heaven looks careless on. 
Ifoug. Where are tliose powers which monarobs 
shottid dt^hd ? 

Oiyd^'ftmy pretend 

weak empire show, 

" inji«es below ? 
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If, as their image, he was not divine, 

They ought to have respected him as mine. 

I’ll waken them with my revenge ; and she. 

Their Indamora, shall my victim be, 

And helpless Heaven shall mourn in vain, like me. 

[As she is going to stab Indamora, Mosai 
raises kmself^ and holds her hand. 

Mar. Ah, what are we. 

Who dare maintain with Heaven this wretched strife. 
Puffed with the pride of Heaven’s own gift, frail life ’ 
That blast which my ambitious spirit swelled, 

See by how weak a tenure it was held I 
I only stay to save the innocent ; 

Oh, envy not my soul its last content ' 

Ind. No, let me die j I’m doubly summoned now" 
First by my Aureng-Zebe, and since by you.^ 

My soul grows hardy, and can death endure; 

Your convoy makes the dangerous way secure. 

Mel. Let me at least a funeral marriage crave, 

VS!) 'a t.h«, ‘givts., 

I have too just a title in the strife ; 

By me, unhappy me, he lost bis life : 

I called him hithei, ’twas my fatal breath. 

And I the screech-owl that proclaimed his death. 

[Shout noithin. 

Abbas. What new alarms are these? I’ll haste and 
see. [Exit. 

M/mr. Look up and live j an empue shall be thine. 
Mor. That I contemned, even when I thought it 
mine.— , 

Oh, I must yield to my hard destinies, [To Indamora. 
And must for ever cease to see your eyes ) 

Mel, Ah, turn your sight to me, my dearest lord I 
Can you not one, one parting look afford? 

Kven so unkind in death ? — but 'tisdn vain ; 

I lose my breath, and to the wi&ds ^complain. 

Yeti much in vain your cru^l scorti ; 
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Still I can love, without this last return. 

Nor fate, nor you, can my vowed faith control ; 

Dying, I follow your disdainful soul : 

A ghost, I’ll haunt your ghost and, where you go, 

With mournful murmurs fill the plains below. 

Mor, Be happy, Melesinda ; cease to giieve, 

And for a more deserving husband live; — 

Can you forgive me ? 

MeL Can I ! 0 my heart ! 

Have I heard one kind word before I part ? 

I can, I can forgive ; Is that a tasl^ 

To lOve like mine ? Are you so good to ask ? 

One kiss — oh, ’tis too great a blessing this — [ATAfar him, 
I would not live to violate the bliss. 


Re-enter Abbas. 

A^as. Some envious devil has ruined us yet more : 
The fort’s revolted to the Emperor ; 

The gates are opened, the portcullis drawn, 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Cotne pouring in : I heard the mighty flaw,* 

When first it broke ; the crowding ensigns saw. 

Which choked the passage ; and, what least I feared, 
The waving arms of Aureng-Zebe appeared, 

Displayed with your Morat's : 

In either’e flag the golden serpents bear 
Erected crests alike, like volumes rear. 

And mingle friendly hissings in the air. 

Their broop are joined, and our dostructior nigh. 

Ifour, ’Tis vain to fight, and I disdain to fiy. 

I’ll mock the triumphs which our foes intend, 

And, spite of fortune, makS a glorious end. 

In poisonous draughts my liberty I'll find, 

And from the ttauseobs world set free my mind. [E-nX 
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Ai the other end of iht Stage enter AuhenCt-Zeie, 
DiANET, and Attendants. Aureng-Zeih, iurm 
hack and speaks entering. 

Aur. The lives of all, who cease from combat, spare ; 
My brothe'’s be your most peculiar care : 

Our impious use no longer shall obtain ; 

Brothers no more by brothers shall be slain. — 

[Seeing Indamora and Moiiat. 
Hal do I dream ? Is this my hoped success 7 
I grow a statue, stiff jind montionless. 

Look, Dianet ; for I dare not trust these eyes ; 

They dance in mists, and dazzle with surprise. 

Eia. Sir, ’tis Morat ; dying he seems, or dead ; ' 

And Indamora’s hand— 

Aur. Supports his head. , [Sighing. 

Thou shall not break yet, heart, nor shall she know 
My inward torments by my outward show : 

To let her see my weakness were too base ; 

Dissembled quiet sit upon my face ; 

My sorrow to my eyes no passage find. 

But, let it inward sink, and drown my mind 
Falsehood shall want its triumph : I begin 
To stagger, but I’ll prop myself within. 

The specious tower no ruin shall disclose, 

Till down at once the mighty fabric goes, 

Mar. In sign that I die yours, reward my love, 

[To Indamora. 

And seal my passport to the blest above. 

^ [Mssing her hand. 

Ind. Ob, stay ; or take me with you when you go ; 
There’s nothing now worth Imng for below. 

Mor. 1 leave you not ; for tny expanded mind 
Grows up to heaven, while it to you is joined ; 

Not quitting, but enlarged I A bhaing fie, 

Fed from’the btand. * * [Zhef. 

fdel. Ah me L he’s gone i I d&l tSmoons. 
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Ini. O dismal day ' 

Fate, thou hast ravished my last hope away • ^ 

turns, ani sees AuEaNO ZhUL standing by 
her, and staits 

0 Heaven * my Aureng-Zebe U hat strange surpiise 1 

Or does my willing raind delude my eyes, . 

And ^hows the figure always present there ? 

Or hv'st thou ? Am I blest, and see thee here ? 

Aur. My brother’s body see conveyed with care, 

[Turning from her, to her Attendants. 
Wh,are,we may royal sepulture prepare. 

■With speed to Melesinda bring relief : 

Recall her spirits, and moderate her grief 

I [Half turning to Inpamoea. 

1 gfl, to take for ever from your view, 

Both the loved object, and the hated too. 

\j5oing away after the bodies, whitk are 
carried off. 

Jnd. Hear me 1 yet think not that I beg your stay ; 

‘ [Laying hold of hm 

I will be heard, and, after, take your way 
Go ; but your late repentance shall be vain . 

[He struggles still ; she lets Um go. 
I'll never, never see your face again. [Tiiming away, 
Aur. Madam, I know whatever you can say ; 

You might be pleased not to command my stay. 

All things are yet disordered in the fort; 

I must crave leave your audience may be short. 

fnd. You need not fear I shall detain you long ■ 

Yet you may tell me your pretended wron^. 

Aur. lAhat the business ? then tay stay is vain, 

Ind. How ate you injured? 

Aur, When did I complain? 
lad, X,eave off yout forced respect, 

furious form s 
with iuphtCeuC^ to brave the storm.' 

.Y^ Hard* petlaiM' MW brother's last desire, 
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And, after, saw him in my arms expire , 

Saw me, with tears, so great a loss bemoan ; 

Heard me complaining my last hopes were gone. 

Aur, " Oh, stay, or take me with you when you go. 
There’s no*hing now worth living for below.” 

Unhappy sex ' whose beauty is your snare : 

Exposed to trials ; made too frail to bear. 

I grow a fool, and show my rage again 

’Tis nature’s fault ; and why should 1 complain ? 

/«(f. Will you yet heai me? 

Aur. Yes, till you relate 
What powerful motives did your change create. 

You thought me dead, and prudently did weigh ; 

Tears were but vain, and brought but youth’s decay 
Then, in Moral, your hopes a crown designed 5 
And all the woman worked within your mind, — 

I rave again, and to my rage return, 

To be again subjected to your scorn. 

/mi. I wait tiU this long storm be over-blown 
Aur. I’m conscious of my folly : I have done.— - 
X cannot rail j but silently I’ll grieve. 

How did I trust 1 and how did you deceive 1 

0 Aiimant, would I had died for thee 1 

1 dearly buy thy generosity. 

Ind. Alas 1 is he then deed ? 

Attr. Unknown to me, 

He took my arms ; and, while I forced my way 
Through troops of foes, which did our passage stay, 

My buckler ojpr my aged father cast, 

Still 4ghting, still defending as I past, 

The noble Arimant usurped my name ; 

Fought, and took from me, while he gave me, fame 
“To Aureng-Zebe,” he made IJis soldiers ciy. 

^ And, seeing not, where he heard danger nigh, 

' Shot, like a star, through the benighted sky, 

A short, but mighty aid : At lehgtjftie fell. 

■ My own adventures ’twere lost tigie to tellj 
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Or how my array, entering in the night, 

Sui prised out foes; the daik disoidered fight, 

How my appearance, and my father shown, 

Made peace , and all the nghlful monarch own 
I’ve summed it briefly, sin<& u did relate 
The unwelcome safety of the man you hate, 

' As briefly will I clear my innocence : 

Your altered bi other died in my defence 
Those tears you saw, that tenderness I showed, 

Were Just effects of grief and giatitude. 

He died my convert. 

Aur, But your lover too ; 

1 heard his woids, and did your actions view ; 

You s«*emed to mourn another lover dead : 

My' sighs you gave him, and my tears you shed. 

But, worst of all. 

Your gratitude for his defence was shown • 

It proved you valued life, when I was gone. 

Ind. Not that I valued life, but feared to die : 

Aur. Fear showed you doubted of your own intent: 
And she, who doubts, becomes less innocent. 

'Kirt:?e not you could fear ; 

Fear's a large promiser; who subject live 
To that base passion, know not what they give. 

No cucumstance of grief you did deny : 

And what could she give more, who durst not die? 

Ind. My love, my faith. 

Aur. Both so adulteiate grown, 

When mixed with fear, they never could be known. 

I wish no i'l might her I love befall ; 

But she ne’er loved, who durst not venture all. 

Her life and fame sbouIcC my concernment be ; 

But she should only be afraid of me 
Ittfi My bettrt was yours; but, ohl you left i 
herd, 

to those (tyants, hope and fear > 
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If they forced from me one kind look, or word, 

Could you not that, not that small part afford ? 

Aur. If you had loved, you nothing yours could call 
Giving the least of mine, you gave him all. 

True love’s a miser ; so tenacious grown. 

He weighs ^o the least gram of what’s his own 
More delicate than honour’s nicest sense, 

Neither to give nor take the least offence. 

With, or with out you, I can have no rest : 

What shall I do ’ y’ are lodged within my breast i 
Your image never will he thence displaced ; 

But there It lies, stabbed, mangled, and defaced. 

Ind. Yet to restore the quiet of your heart, 

There’s one way left. 

Aur. Oh, name it. 

Xnd. ’Tis to part. 

Since perfect bliss with me you cannot prove, 

I scorn to bless by halves the man I love. 

, Aur. Now you distract me more : Shall then the day, 
Which views my triumph, see our loves decay ? 

Must I new bars to my own joy create? 

Refuse myself what I had forced from fate? 

What though I am not loved? 

Reason’s nice taste does our delights destroy; 

Brutes are more blest, who grossly feed on joy. 

Ind. Such endless jealousies your love pursue, 

I can no more be fully blest than you. 

I therefore go, to free us both from pam : 

I prized your person, but your crown disdain. 

Nay, even mjPown 

I give it you j for since I cannot call 
Your heart my subject, I’ll not seign at all. [EAtl. 

Aur. Go; Though thou le^st me tortured ott the 
tack, 

’Twiset shame and pride, I caanpt c*ll thee back. — 

She’s guilflcss, and I should suhmjt^ but oh I 
Whfen she exacts it, can^l stoop io low ? 

.VOL. I • 
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“■Yes, for she’s guiltless , but she’s haughty too. 

Gieat souls long struggle ere they own a crimej 
She’s gone ; and leaves me no lepenting-time. 

I’ll call her now ; sure, if she loves, she’ll stay ; 

Linger, at least, or not go far away. 

^ [Looks to the door, and returns^ 

Fof^ver lost ' and I repent too late. 

My foolish pride would set my whole estate, 

Till, at one throw, I lost all back to fate. 

To him the Emperor, drawing in Imdamoka : 
Attendants. 

Enp. It must not be, that he, by whom we live, 
Shguld no advantage of his gift leceive. 

Should he be wholly wretched? — he alone, 

In this blest .day, a day so much his own? 

[To Indamora. 

I have not quitted yet a victor’s right } 

I’ll make you happy in your own despite. 

I love you still ; and if I struggle hard 
To give, it shows the worth of the reward. 

^ Suppose be has o’ercome ; must I find place 
Amm^? his conquered foes, and sue for grace? 

Be pardoned, and confess I loved not well ? 

What though none live my innocence to tell, 

I know it :\Truth may own a generous pride ; 

I dear myself, and care for none beside. ’ 

Aar. O Indamora, you would break my heart 1 
Could you resolve, on any terms, to part ? 

I thoughf^our love eterpal : Was it tied 
§o loosely, that a quarrel could divide? 

X grant that my snsjEdejons were unjust j 
But^ould you leavh me,Tbt a sm^ distrust? 

Eoygjvq th49e> fdofliih wi3flrd8*y — to her, 

ihh folly moved, . 

Whis^ lMr'i!<i^t3ienil>lovedr 
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Ind. \io Aur ]. You would but half be blest > 

\Gtving her hand, imtiing 

Aur. Oh, do but try 
My eager love : I’ll give myself the he. 

The very hope is a full happiness, 

Yetscantly%ieasures what I shall possess. 

Fancy itself, even in enjoyment, is 

But a dumb judge, and cannot tell its bliss. 

Emp, Her eyes a secret yielding do confess. 

And promise to partake your happiness. 

May all the joys I did«iyself pursue, 

Be laised by her, and multiplied on you * 

A procession ^Priests, Slaves followmg, and last 
Melesinda in white, 

Ind Alas I what means this pomp 7 
Aur. 'Tia the procession of a funeral vow, 

WJiich cruel laws to Indian wives allow. 

When fatally their virtue they approve ; 

Cheerful in flames, and martyrs of their love. 

/«</. 0 my foreboding heart i the event I fear : 

And see ! sad Melesinda does appear. 

Mel. You wrong my love ; what grief do I betray ? 
This is the triumph of my nuptial day. 

My better nuptials ; which, m spite of fate, 

For ever joined me to my dear Moral. 

Now I am pleased ; my jealousies are o'er : 

He’s mine ; and I can lose him now no more. 

Emp, Let n^ false show of fame your reasoiT blind. 
Ind. You have no right to die j he was not kind. 
Mel. Had he been kind, I could no love have shown 
|lach vulgar virtue would as mubh have done. 

My love was such, it needed no return ; 

But QQuld, though he supplied n^ fuM, burn, 

Rich in itsdlf, like elemental fire, , 

Whose pureness does no ^liment Tequme. 
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In vain you would bereave me of my lord ; 

For I will die : — Die is too base a word, 

I’ll seek his breast, and, kindling by his side, 

4dorned with flames, I’ll mount a glorious bride. 

\Exit. 

Enter NoUrmahal, distracted, with Zayda 

Zayd. She’s lost, she’s lost ' but why do I complain 
For her, who generously did life disdain'? 

Pijsojjed, she raves-' — - 

The envenomed body does the soul attack ; 

The envenomed soul works its own poison back. 

y^ur, I burn, I more than burn •, I am all fire. 

Set how my mouth and nostrils flarne expire 1 

I’ll not come near myself 

Now I’m a!»faurning lake, it rolls and flows ; 

I'll rush, and pour it all upon my foes. 

Pull, pull, that reverend piece of timber near : 

Throw’t oft — 'tis dry—’twill burn— 

Ha, ba 1 how my old husband crackles there 1 
Keep him down, keep him down ; turn him about s 
Ji4bow him, — ha'll but wh% and straight go out. 
Jhnne, you winds : What, not one breath of air? 

I’ll burn them all, and yet have flames to spare. 

Quench me : Pour on whole rivers. ’Tis in vain : 
Morat stands there to dnve them back again ; 

With those huge bellows in his hands, he blows 
New fire into my head : My brain-pan glows 
Se61 see 1 there's Auteag-Zebe too takes his part; 

But he yJows all his fire into my heart. '' 

Aur, Alasl what fury’s this? 

Hour. That’s he, thatls he 1 

\SfariSg upon Mm, and catching at Mm. 
thft de^t iflap’s voice s 

fhis^he cursed she. 

Oftcl; other’s arms they run i‘ 

I se^ and must have non'e ? . 
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^Thou art not hers ; Give me that eagei kiss. 

Ungrateful ' have I lost Moral for this ? 

Will you?— before my face ? — poor helpless 1 
See all, and have my hell before I die ' {Sinks dowtL^ 
Emp. Wa^h thy last breath thou hast thy crimes 
" confest ; 

Farewell j and take, what thou ne’er gav'st me, rest. 

But you, my son, receive it better here : 

{Giving hm iNUitMORA’s hand. 
The just rewards of love and honour wear. 

Receive the mistress y8u so long have served ; 

Receive the crown your loyalty preserved. 

Take you the reins, while I from cares remove, 

And sleep within the chariot which I drove. {Exemi. 



EPILOGUE 



PRETTY tisk ' and so 1 told the fool, 

Who needs would undeitake to please by rule 
He thought, that if his chaiarteis were good, 
The scenes entire, and fiee fiom noise and 
blood , 

The action gieat, yet circumscribed by time* * 

The;irords not forced, but sliding into rhyme. 

The passions laised, and calm by just degrees, 

A.riides are swelled, and then retire to seas ; 

He thought, in hitting these, his business done, 

Thbugh he, peihaps, has faded in every one. 

But, aftei all, a poet must confess, 

Hts ait’s like physic, but a happy guess. 

Yom pleashre on your fancy must depend ; 

The j idy^s pleased, just as sue likes her friend 
Nh song f no dance ' no show 1 he feats you’ll say t 
Yqg loved all naked beauties but a play, 

He^bch mistakes youi methods to delight , 

Andj’lik'e the French, abhors our taiget fight : 

But those damned dogs can ne’er be in the right. 

True English hate youi Monsieui’s paltry arts, 

For you ate all silfc-weavers m youi hearts, 
j Bold Bntons, at a brave Bear-Garden fray, 

Are roused ' and, clattering sticks, cry,— Plav, play, play 1 
Meantime, your filthy foreigner will stare, 

And mutters to himself , — ' gent darbareJ 
And) gind, ’tis well he mutters ; well for him , 

C^r butchers else would tear him limb from limb. 
fTlto true, the time may cume, your sons may be 
Ifufecti^ with this French civility 
m afrei ages will be done 
b{^ Writes a hnlKbed yeais too soon 
dge cmnes on too slow, or lie too fast s 
springs arh ribject to a blast i 
43 ^ " 
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Who would excel) when few can make a test 
betwixt mdiffeienl wilting and the best? 

For favours, cheap and common, who would strive 
Which, like abandoned prostitutes, you give ? 

Yet, scattered heie and there, I some behold, 

Who can discern the tinsel from the gold . 

To tl*ese he wiites ; and, if by them allowed, 

’Tis their prerogative to rule the ciowd. 

For he more fears, like a presuming man, 

Their votes who cannot judge, than theirs who car\. 


END OF VOL. I 
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